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PREFACE. 





As Government are at present collecting in- 
formation about the different castes in India, the 
. present book, dealing with the position in the 
scale of Indian society of the pure remnants of 
the old Vedic Kshatriyas or the Khatris, together 
with the history of a few persons of that com- 
munity, Is presented to the public. 


A portion of the matter forming the appendix 
to this book was already represented to the 
Census Authorities, especially— 


(a) In the author’s long letter, dated the 30th 
March rgo1, to the address of Mr. R. 
Burn, the Superintendent of Census 
Operations, North Western Provinces 
and Oudh, in reply to that officer's letter 
of the 25th of that month to the 
author, wherein that gentleman, after 
acknowledging the receipt of the 
author’s letter of the 21st idem, says :— 

“The problem is complicated by the 
“fact that we have ancient state- 
‘ments about castes, and we know 
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“their present position, but the inter. 
“mediate history is missing.” 

(4) In the author's printed note of the goth 
May tgo1—“ Khatris and the Census’ 
criticising the Honourable Mr. Rislcy's 
letter, dated the ayth April rgos. 

After acknowledging the receipt of a number 
‘of memorials and letters from various associations 
and individuals, the Census Commissioner says :— 

“ These representations exhibit considerable 

research and form a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the Khatris 
* * * To may say at once that the 
evidence laid before me scems to make 
it clear that, in British India, at ary 
rate, Khatris are generally believed 
to be the modern representatives of the 
Kshatriyas of Hindu tradition. For 
Census purposes the fact that most 
people do hold this belief is sufficient 
in itself, and it would be irrelevant to 
enquire Into the grounds upon which it 
is based.” 

“te may here be mentioned, as an Orientalist 
says, that historical science is strictly allied 
to, and dependent on, philological science and 
without a knowledge of the - mother tongue’ of 
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_a nation, or, atall events of the languages in 
which the original and most important sources of 
its history are recorded, no person is competent 
‘to undertake to write the history] of a nation, for, 
being unable to read the original records himself, 
first, he is not able to judge them. critically ; and 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any 
mistake made by translators. Were all reports 
true and all translations correct, the drudgery 
and anxiety of a historian would be considerably 
reduced, but reports and translations which fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum. 

In other words, it is absolutely necessary for 
one, before he undertakes to write any thing about 
the ethnology of the true Kshatriyas or the 
Khatris, to be acquainted with Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
old Hindi, modern Hindi, and Gurmukhi; and 
particularly with the Dhanurveda (or the ancient 
Indian military art), the knowledge of which has 
always been kept as much in secret from the 
ordinary public as possible—nothing to say about 
the intricate ceremonies observed by these ancient 
people. 

With the view of removing the least doubt 
on the subject discussed in these pages, numerous 
passages from Sanskrit law-books and other. 
works; from the Prakrit writers, Vararuchi and 
Kalidasa; from the old Hindi of Chand Bardai; 
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and fiom ‘the Gurniukhi of Baba Nanak ‘and 
Guru Govind ‘Singh, ‘ate "quoted. For easy 
reference the Gurmukhi - portion i is rendered into 
Hindi. ‘The author has also’ derived mitch assist- 
ance from various works of “éminent writers, such 
as ‘Sir William Jones, ‘Professor ' H. A. Wilson, 
Sir Monier Williams, Professor Max Miller, 
Professor Cowell, Dr: John ‘Muir, Sir H. 'M. Elliot, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir John. Malcolm, Colonel James 
Tod, and others. | In important’ passa ges borrowed 
from these scholars’ the system of spelling of 
oriental names adopted by theni.i is ‘also’ retained 
as'far as possible.” . 

In regard to the ceremonies ‘observed among 
the Khatris, a very brief account of them is given 
in the appendix. Full particulars Tegarding ‘them 
are’ ‘described " in the works of Katyana, Asva- 
Vasishtha, Parasara, “and other Rishis. Some’ 
passages of ' ‘these ancient. writers, are " already’ 
quoted i in their proper “places. 

‘ The first’ part of this book ‘was printed in ‘the, 
year 1891 A. D. Since that time some of its 
matter was ‘freely borrowed, or rather reproduced, 
by several gentlémen i in their pamphlets and-notes 
without ‘making’ a référence to the Kshatriya 
Prakasha, which elucidates further particulars on 
the subject. In order that the public’ may not be 
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misled in regard to the true position of the Khatris 
as compared with other Indian groups, the 
appendix to this book has been made as complete 
as possible. 

In conclusion it is hoped that any unpre- 
judiced and unbiassed Judge, dealing with the 
question of the four-fold division of Indian castes, 
will kindly take the trouble to consider over the 
arguments and authorities given herein, before 
assigning to any Indian group a place among the 
Kshatriyas of ancient India. , 


CALCUTTA, 
S. L, TANDAN. 


Lhe rst fanuary, 1902. 
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RAJA TODAR MAL TANDAN WAKILU'S | 
SALTANAT AND MUSHRIF-I-DIWAN. 





Raja Topar Mat, the celebrated financier 
and administrator, was a Khattri of the Tandan 
family. His father dicd when the son was quite 
young, and left no provision for him. The young 
man entered life as a writer, but he soon rose 
from that position, and was employed by Sher 
Shah in superintending the erection of New 
Rohtas. It was under the able government of 

Sher Shah that his natural 
Peried in which Raja talents were trained and deve- 
Tedar 3 Mal fourished, ' 

leped, so that he was after- 
awards of inestimable service to Akbar, and made 
a name which still remains famous. He was one 
of the most prominent and active of all the 
able subordinates of Akbar... At the time of his 
death which took place on the rth day of the 
year 998H. (10th November 1599 A.D.), he was 
Wakilus Saltanat and Mushrif-i-Diwan of the 
whole Empire of Hindustan, including the pro- 
vinces of Kabul and-Kandhac. | - 


2 RAJA TODAR MAL. 


According to the Ayeen Akéari, RAJA TODAR MAL 
was a Munsubdar or commander of four thousand 
Aaja Teter Mal ak “in ‘addition to his'several’ other 
a Commander of four ranks. Raja. Birbal was a Mun- 
thousand: subdar of two‘ thousand and 
Abulfazl of two thousand and five hundred. With 
regard to Munsubdars it is stated in the same work 
that the Almighty for the benefit of mankind selects 
ffom amongst them one whom he makes aking, and 
supports him‘ with his diving grace and ° blessings.’ 
But sincé thé abilities of a single man are not equal to 
the dutiés‘of eVery department, the monarch wisely: 
makes: choice of some’of “his rhost worthy subjects! 
to" Assist hint’: “And for this purpose nominates them” 
t6 ‘comrivan'd -othrers. * “With ‘this view His ‘Majesty’ 
the ~ ‘Entperor -Akbar established ‘Munsubs‘from a 
Deh-Hasby (ora commaniler of ten), to a Deh-hezary 
(or'a commander ‘of ten thousand): But ‘only the, 
‘Kin’g’ s sons ‘had! Mungubs above five thousand. There 
wete “nly: thrée-Munsubdars of above five th ousand:; 
vis. Sultah-Salim, Akbat's eldest- ‘son, a Mansibdar 
of ten thousand ; Shah Murad, Akbar's sétond-son; 
4 Munsubdar of eight thousandyand-Sultan Daniel, 
_Akbar’s third son, a-Munsubdar of-seven thousand: 
Sultai-! Khusru, the eldest son of Sultan Salini 
{afterwards the Emperor Shali-Jahan), was a Mun. 
subdar-of five-thousand-only.. The ordinary estabz 
lishment of a Munsubdar-of-four-thousand, :toavhich 
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rank RajJA TobDAR MaL belonged in his ordinary 
capacity as a commander was as follows :-— 
Horses. | 

27 Trakee. 

27. Mojenness. 

54 Turkey. 

54 Yabu. 

54 Tazee. 


54 Jungeleh. 


Ilephants. 
16 Sheergeer. 
25 Sadch. 
18 Menjholeh. 
15 Kerheh. 
6 Benderkecah. 


65 Camels. 
17. Mules. 
130 )6 Carts. 


The military pay of a Munsubdar or command- 
ér of four thousand varied from Rs. 22,000 to 
Rs. 21,600 per month. 


Niamatulla, who held the office of waki-nawrs 
or historio-grapher at the Court of the Emperor 
Jahangir, and whose father Khwaja Habibulla 
of Hirat, passed thirty-five years in the service 
of Akbar, gives the following account of RaJA 
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»LODAR, “MAL; in the » Zarikhi-Khan ~Jahan Lodi, 
when the RAJA was in the service of. Sher Shah. 
Sher Shah, finding a suitable site, laid the founda- 
tions of the fort, which he called Rohtas and issued 
Jfarmans to complete it ;. but. TopAR KHATTRI re- 
Erection of the Fort presented that the Ghakkars, to 
Rohtas by Raja Todar whom that country belonged, 
unt would. not: allow. ,any one to work 
for wages ; and that they had, agreed amongst them- 
selves, upon oath, to expatriate every person that 
should contravene their wishes. Sher Shah, in answer, 
said: “ You are too cautiéus about the expenditure 
of money, and do not desire that niy words may be 
obeyed. It is right you should. shoiv no regret in 
disbursing it, for whatever is expended shall be 
repaid from my treasury.” TODAR, on the recep- 
tion of this fresh command, fixed first a golden 
asharfi a8 the remuneration for oie storie’ to be laid 
down, which induced the Ghakkars to flock to him in 
such numbers that afterwards a’ stone’ was paid 
With-a-rupee, and: this" pay* gradually fell to "five 
tunkas,: till. the. fortress was completed.’ TODAR 
was highly extolled for his management a 
NiSIQHE= 4. 4h gat most ag te 
The reign Gr Akbar forms one of the. most: bril, 
liant epochs in the history of India, and the history 
of-his administration is the history of his generals 
and~ statesmen. In giving even a brief sketch of 
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any of his able generals it is not possible to do it 
without making a passing reference to the works 
of other generals. The following account of RAJA 
TODAR MAL ts generally from the Tadakat-t-Akbart 
of Nizamuddin Ahmad Bakshi. The author of this 
work styled it Tabakat-1-Akbar-Shahi, and it is 
so called by Abdul Kadir Badauni in his Afza- 
takhabut Tawarith ; but the name by which it is 
best known in literary circles is Tabakat-1-Akbart. 
This is one of the most celebrated histories of 
India, and is the first that was composed upon 
anew model, in which India alone forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the work, to the exclusion of the 
historics of other Asiatic countries. The work 
seems to have been recognized by all contemporary 
historians as a standard history ; subsequent writers 
also have held it in the highest estimation, and have 
borrowed from it freely. Badauni, the author of 
the Muntakhabut Tawartkh, professes his work: to 
be.simply an abridgment of this, and Firishta states 
that of all the histories he consulted, it is the only one 
he found complete. European authors also hold the 
work in high esteem. Mr. Erskine considers Nizam: 
addin to be perhaps the best historian of the period, 
and Colonel Lees is unable to conceive the reason. 
why his work has not attracted more attention.* 


— 


. ® The Mfaasirul-Umara gives te following account of the 
author :— : 
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In the tenth year of the reign of Akbar, 972H 
(1565 A. JD.) Mir. Muizulmulk and other nobles 
were sent against Bahadur Khan and Sikandar, 
whom Khanzaman had sent to create disturb- 
ances and make a diversion in the sarkar of 
Sarwar. When intelligence of the approach of 
Raja Tolar Mal tn the royal forces reached them, 
tho battle against they halted where they were, 
Bahadur Khon, ‘gs ‘ 

; and sent envoys to Mir Muizul- 
mulk to assure him that they had no wish to contend 
against him, and entreated him to be the mediator 
to obtain their forgiveness from the Emperor. But 
Muizulmulk would hear of nothing but war, so 
Bahadur Khan returned disappointed, and resolved 
to make himself ready for battle. Lashkar Khan 
Mirbakshi and RAJA TODAR MAL now arrived with 
reinforcements for the royal army, and Bahadur 





Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad was the son of Khwaja 
Mukim Warawi, who was one of the dependents of His 
Majesty Babar, and who, at the latter part of that king's 
reign, was raised to the office of Diwan of the house-hold. 
The Khwaja subsequently served under Humayun and 
Akbar. His son, Nizamuddin, was incomparably upright, 
and excelled all his contemporaries in administrative 
knowledge, as well as in the clearness of his intellect. 
Nizamuddin was for a long time baksh? of the pro- 
vince of Gujarat. and his services are found recorded in 
his history of Akbar’s reign. * 
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Khan and Sthandar Khan renewed their proposals 
< 


efopeace, Et Mutual was so cayer for war 
that he would not Histen tu their words, and so 
brought upon hineelf defeat. 


teedie, and sent on hte advanced guard under Muham. 
y 

md Amin Phwana, Satimkhan. Abdulmadabkhan, 

Brey Masintvhen, and other veteran soldiers; he him- 
. ’ 


‘ 
sifted post with the main body. On the other side 


Sthandsr had cammand of the advance, and Bahadur 
ef the centre. Un this order they advaneed, and a 
acamtoedion ensued. The revel forces defeated the 
advanced division under the command of Sikandar. 
Nan of his caldiers were drowned in the Black 


} 
River and many others fell by the sword. The 
victorious forees then broke up in search of plunder. 
Moirulinalks, with a few men, kept his position, and. 
Sabadur until now did not sur from his post. But 
now he setved the favournhle moment, attacked 
Mutzulouik, and drove him from his position. 
Mauhamiisd Bakukhan and other of the ayryrs, 
under pretence of securing: the baggage, treacher- 
ously withdrew themselves and thus they branded 
themselves with disloyalty. Mir Muizulmulk was 
enetes ef compelled to turn his back and 
1 he fell Raja Topar MAL and 
Lashkarkhan, who were in command of the reserve, 
strugsed valiantly Gill night, and matutatned their 
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position ; but as the centre ‘had bee broken.and | 
driven away, their efforts were fruitless. 

~ When the report, from RAJA TODAR MAL and 
Lashkarkhan of the defeat of the Imperial forces and : 
the treachery of some of the amirs, reached Akbar, 
he sent them orders to return:to court at-once. Mir; 
Muizulmulk, RajA TODAR MAL and Lashkarkhan . 
accordingly returned; but those who had acted dis- 
gracefully were forbidden to make their appearance 
for a time. 


: On Monday, the 23rd Shawwal, 974 H (1567 
A.D) the. Emperor Akbar marched towards Jaunpur. 
When he reached near the town of Bhojpur,. he 
detached Muhammad Kuli-Khan Birlas, - Muzaffar - 
Khan, RAJA TODAR ‘MAL and other officers, with’ 
Raja Todar Mal sent: nearly . 6000. horse, against . 
against Sikandar-- - Sikandar, who was in -Oudh. - 
On. hearing of their approach, Sikandar took 
refuge -in ‘ae fort. * The royal forces . came’ up 
and laid eed the fort. Having engaged the 
commanders ‘in, negotiations, Sikandar evacuated 
the fort by the. gate towards the river, and embarked ' 
in boats. As hé had secured all the boats, the Imperial: - 
génerals were unable to. cross the river. Sikandar 
again sent a messagé to them, declaring that -he was’ 
quite ready .to keep the’engagement-he had made, . 
but that -his men were’ suspicious. He therefore 
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requested that they would come out in a_ boat 
to the middle of the river, and he would meet 
them with two or three persons and settle the 
terms. Muhammad Kulikhan Birlas, Muzaffar Khan 
and RajA ToparR MAL agreed to this propo- 
sition, and went as far as the middle of 
the stream. Sikandar Khan, on the other side, 
came out with two or three persons, and had 
the interview. The airs promised to inter- 
cede for the pardon of Sikandar, and swore that 
they would make no attack on the lives or pro- 
perty of him and his men. Upon this agreement, 
they separated, and each party went to its own 
side. 

Sikandar then made two days’ march,.and wrote 
to the amzrs, stating that the rise of the waters had 
prevented his staying on the bank of the river. 
The amirs having received a letter from the Emperor 
to the effect, that as Sikandar had left the Imperial 
territory, it was unnecessary to pursue him, returned 
to court. His estates and /agirs were given to 
Muhammad Kulikhan Birlas. ; 

‘The Emperor Akbar . having left Ahmada- 
bad in Gujarat for Rajputana reached Ajmir, 
on Wednesday, the 3rd Jumadalawwal, g81.H, 
and immediately went to visit the tomb of 
Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti, and made liberal dona- 
tions to the poor. Next day he departed, and 
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marching night and day, he reached the village of 
Puna, three 4os from Sanganir. Here RAJA TODAR 
Raja Todar Mal in MAL, who ‘had been directed 
Rajputana, to fit out a thousand boats 
(kishtt) and gharabs at Agra, had an interview 
with his Majesty. The revenues of Gujarat had 
not been paid up satisfactorily, so the RAJA was 
sent to ascertain and settle the assets and draw up 
an account of them for the royal exchequer. 

On the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar, a 
viceroy or subahdar was appointed over the whole 
country, under whom served: the district revenue 
and military officers. The subahdars were usually 
Settlement ofGujerat men of the highest rank. Raja 
by Raja Todar Mal, TODAR MAL, when deputed 
by the Emperor Akbar to effect a revenue 
settlement in Gujarat, seized every opportunity 
of conciliating and attaching to the throne 
the Rajput chiefs, in furtherance, doubtless, 
of the wise and generous desire of his master 
to rule no longer only as the chief of the Muham- 
madans, but as the head of a great and united 
Indian nation. On his arrival on the frontier of 
Gujarat in A. D. 1576 the Zamindar of Seerohee 
presented a tribute of five hundred rupees with 
one hundred gold mohars. (This must have 
been “nazar” the usual offering made at a visit 
_. and not a payment of tribute). RAJA ToDAR MAL 
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gave him in return an honorary dress, a jewelled 
head ornament, and an elephant, after making an 
agreement: with him, on behalf of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, that he was to serve the governor of Gujarat 
with two thousand cavalry. RajyA TOoDAR MAL went 
from that place to Surat, and on the way thither 
having had a meeting at Broach with the zamindar 
of Ramnugger, who presented a tribute of twelve 
thousand rupees and four horses, he made him  suit- 
able presents in return. The zamindar was at this 
time permitted to assume the rank of fifteen hundred 
horsy, and he agreed to serve the Governor of 
Gujarat with one thousand cavalry. On Topar 
MAL’s return from Gujarat towards Agra, he receiv- 
eda visit from Rana Sahsmul, Zamindar of Doongar- 
pur when this chief was granted an honorary 
dress, and the rank of two thousand five hundred 
cavalry. He having agreed to serve in the province 
of Gujarat was permitted to take leave at Meertha. 
Raja Topar MAL, having made the necessary 
arrangements in Gujarat, now returned, bringing the 
accounts of his settlement, and suitable presents for 
His Majesty. He was highly applauded. After a few 
-2itar gare Ble ema days THE EMPEROR GAVE HIM 
Valin appreciation e¢ ONE OF HIS OWN SwoRDS, and 
his cereices, sent him along with Lashkar- 
khan Mirbakshi to serve under Khankhanan Munim- 
khan, and assist him in the conquest of Bengal. 
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fare, and were defeated by Junaid, thus bringing 
disgrace upon themselves. 


RajJA TODAR MAL, on receiving the news, 
marched against Junaid; but before he could 
arrive, Junaid had fled into the Jungles. Topar- 
MAL therefore stopped at Midnapur. Muhammad 
Kulikhan Birlas died here after a few days’ illness. 
In concurrence with the remaining a@mirs, RAJA 
TODAR MAL returned from Midnapur to Madaran. 
Here Kiyakhan Gang,- who was offended with the 
other amirs without reason, went off into the 
jungle. TODAR MAL reported the fact to Khan- 
khanan and remained for some days in Madaran. 
Hereupon Khankhanan sent Shahamkhan Jalair 
and others to support RajA TopAR MAL. 
When they joined the RAjA at Bardwan, the Raja 
left them, and went out into the jungle after 
Kiyakhan, and having reconciled him, brought him 
back with him. From Madaran they marched to 
Jitura. Here they were informed that Daud, with 
his forces, had gone into the fort of Katak Banaras, 
and was engaged in making preparations for war. 
RajJA TODAR MAL halted, and sent swift messengers 
to inform Khankhanan of the position of affairs. 
Khankhanan then left Tanda to march against 
Daud, and he formed a Junction with RajA TODAR 
MAL. Daud had organized his army and now 
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Khankhanan’s horse took fright; and although his 
rider was anxious to stop him and rally the fugi- 
tives, he could not restrain him. The Afghans 
pursued Khankhanan for half a fos, when Kiya- 
khan Gang attacked the Afghans, and showered 
arrows upon them. The Afghans were exhausted 
by their long ride, and could not move. Then 
Khankhanan got his horse under control, and rally- 
ing his men, led them back to the field. They 
discharged showers of arrows, and by the guidance 
of fate, an arrow struck Gujarkhan, and brought 
him down. When the Afghans saw their leader fall, 
they turned their backs and fled; but many of them 
were cut down in their flight. Raja TopAr MAL, 
Lashkarkhan and others who were upon the right, 
now charged the left of the enemy. Shahamkhan 
and others, who were on the left, also attacked the 
opponents to the right, defeated them, and drove 
them back upon Daud. His elephants, being 
worried by the arrows, turned round upon the body 
of his army, and the stone of dismay was cast 
among them. The banner of Khankhanan now 
became visible, and the death of Gujarkhan came 
to the knowledge of Daud. This shook his resolu- 
tion, and he returned and fled. Immense booty fell 
into the hands of the victors, and Khankhanan 
encamped victorious on the battle-field. Lashkar- 
khan Mirbakshi, who had, along with RayjA TODAR 
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MAL, rendered such good service, died of his wounds 
before the army moved. 

After his defeat, Daud fled to Katak Banaras 
(Cuttack), in the centre of Orissa, and Khankhanan 
who remaincd stationary on account of his wounds, 
held a council, in which he and his amirs deter- 
mined to pursue Daud. RAJA TODAR-MAL and 
others were directed to proceed after him, and it 
was agreed that Khankhanan himself would follow 
as soon as his wounds permitted. The Raja and 
his amirs accordingly started, and did not halt until 
they reached Kalkal-ghati. After resting there a 
while, the scouts brought in the intelligence that. 
Daud and the Afghans, with their wives and children 
had shut themselves up in the fort of Katak 
Banaras. Reduced to extreniities, and having no 
other refuge, the men were resolved upon fighting, 
and fugitives from the field of battle daily: gathered 
round them. RAJA ToDAR MAL sent a report of 
the state of affairs to Khankharian, and the Khan 
set out for Katak Banaras, never resting till he 
came within two kos of that place. Then he held a 
council with his amxs, and having pitched his 
camp on the bank of the Mahanadi, which. is half 
a -kos from Katak, he began to collect materials 
for a a acile. (ha, , . 

Daud oy several defeats in succession, 
Gujarkhan, his: mainstay and support, was slain. 
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Death stared him in the face; so in his despair and 
misery, he sent a messenger to Khankhanan with 
a message for peace to this effect: “The striving 
to crush a party of Musulmans is no noble work. 
lam ready to submit and become a subject; but 
I beg that a corner of this wide country of Bengal 
sufficient for my support may be assigned to me. 
If this is granted, I will rest content, and never 
after rebel.” The amtrs communicated this to 
Khankhanan, and after considerable discussion, 
it was determined to accept the proposal. 

RajA ToDAR MAL, who well understood the 
Foresight of Raia true position of affairs, wrung 
Todar Malin political his hands and stamped his 
matters. feet to prevent the armistice, 
but met with no support. He refused to take 
any part in the settlement and it so happened, that 
in ‘the year 984H.. (1577 A.D.), while Akbar 
was encamped at Ajmir, the intelligence was 
brought to him that Daud Afghan had flung away 
the treaty which he had made with Khankhanan, 
had risen against the royal authorities, and had’ 
marched against Tanda. The treaty concluded 
with Daud provided that he should govern the 
province of Orissa in the name and on behalf 
of the Emperor Akbar. But Daud did not keep 
the faith he pledged on this occasion. He took the 
first opportunity to rebel, and two years later, was 


> 
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defeated in a great battle by the Moghal general. 
He was taken prisoner, and in. punishment of his 
treason his head was severed from his body. 


When Akbar entered from Udaipur into the 
territory of Banswala (Banswara) and Dungarpur, 
Rotumn of Raja Todar RAJA TODAR Mat came from 
Mal from Bengal. Bengal, to wait upon him, 
bringing nearly 500 elephants from the spoils of 
Bengal, with other presents and offerings. 


In the twenty third year of the reign of Akbar 
the beginning of which corresponded with Tuesday, 
‘the 2nd Muharram, 986H (11th March, 1578 A.D.), 
RaJA TODAR MAL was commissioned to settle the 
revenue and other affairs of the province of Gujarat. 
Raja ‘Todar Mal roubles arose in that province 
again in Gujarat, under the following circums- 
‘tances:—When Akbar was engaged in the siege 
of Surat, Gulrukh Begum, the daughter of Kamran 
. Mirza’ and wife of Ibrahim, fled with her child 
Muzaffar Husain. <A disaffected man, named 
‘Mihrali, a servant of the late Ibrahim Mirza, who 
‘had accompanied Gulrukh Begum, now stirred up 
the ambition of Muzaffar Husain who was fifteen or 
‘sixteen years of age. Under his persuasion Muzaffar 
Husain left the Dekhin, and collecting a number of 
adventurers from all directions, entered Gujarat ; 
intent upon insurrection. 
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At this time RAJA TODAR MAL was in Pattan, 
engaged in the settlement of the revenue. The 
insurrection spread, and the disaffected were every- 
where raising their heads. Wazirkhan, the ruler 
of Gujarat, had 3,000 horsemen, but there were 
amongst them many adventurers upon whom 
he could not rely, so he retired into a fortress, 
and sent an account of the insurrection to RAJA 
TopaR MAL. Before the RAJA came to his assist- 
ance, Baz Bahadur, the son of Sharif Khan, and 
Baba Gadai, the diwran of Gujarat, attacked Muzaffar 
Husain in the pargana of Nandurbar, and were 
defeated. Muzaffar Husain then marched towards 
Kambay, and after staying two or three days, 
went to Ahmadabad. RAJA Topar MAL turned 
back from Pattan, and arrived at Ahmadabad. 
When the insurgents heard of this, they fell back, 
and retreated to Daluka. The Raja and Wazir 
Khan purs Dalle and coming up with them at 
Victory Raja Haka, a battle ensued, in 
Todar Mal. - the which the royal forces were 
Battle ct Dalaba. victorious, and the enemy drew 
off to Junagarh. After his victory Raja TODAR 
MAL returned to the court. 

In the twenty-second year of the reign of Akbar, 
on the 2nd A’zar, RAJA TODAR MAL, Muzaffar 
Khan, and Khwaja Shah Mansur were summoned to | 
a council at Kat-pakali, where many important 
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Rao Tolar Mal in Matters were discussed and set- 
charge oftho mint. = tled. ~The mint of Bengal was 
placed under the direction of RAJA Topar Mat. 

When the reins of government were in the hands 
of Raja Topar MAL, orders were issued for the cur- 
rency of four kinds of Mohars:—rst, the Laal Jilaly, 
weighing one Tolah and 133 Rattees, which was of the 
greatest degree of fineness, and in value goo Dams. 
and, the Mohar which was made of 11 Mashahs in 
weight. It passed current under three degrees. 
When of full weight, its value was 360 Dams; and 
if after a time it lost three grains of rice in weight, 
it was still accounted of the first degree. Deficiency 
from four to six of such grains made it of the 
second degree, and its value was 355 Dams. 
If from six to nine grains were lost in weight, the 
Mohar was reckoned of the third degree, and its 
value was 350 Dams. A Mohar of shorter weight 
than the latter, was received as bullion. 

Rupees were also current after three degrees: 
ist, the square Rupee of pure silver, 12} Mashahs 
in weight, which was called Jilaleh, in value 40 
Dams. 2nd, the old round Rupee of Akbar Shah, 
which when of full weight, and until one Rattee 
short weight, was valued at 39 Dams. That which 
was two Rattees deficient was rated at 33 Dams, 
and one of shorter weight than this was received as 
bullion. 
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' In -g88H. a very serious rebellion bréke out in 
Bengal, the rebels occupied the town of Tanda, took 
Hakim Abdul Fath, Khwaja Shamsuddin and others, 
prisioners, and began to pillage. They made them- 
selves masters of the fort of Tanda, brought Muzaffar 
Khan, who was sent to arrange the affairs of 
Bengal, out of his house upon a solemn assurance 
of safety, and put him to death. Then they took 
possession of his property and effects, and all the 
country of Bengal and Bihar fell into their hands. 
Nearly 30,000 horsemen assembled round the rebels. 
Akbar, some time before this, had taken Mirza 
Sharafuddin Husain out of prison, and sent him to 
Bengal to Muzaffar Khan to be kept in custody. The 
rebels now released him from confinement, and 
placed him at their head. So the revolt increased. 
Upon the facts being communicated to Akbar, 
he sent RajA TODAR MAL and other amirs to re- 
tas Se press it. /armans were sent 
ete ee ee to Muhammad Masum Faran- 
Benoa in Bibar and khudi, governor of Jaunpur, and 

Samanji Khan and the /agirdars 
of that country, directing them to place themselves 
under the command of RajA TODAR MAL, and 
render every assistance to quash the rebellion. 

While the Imperial army was on the march, 
Shaham Khan Jalair quarrelled with Saiyed Badakhsi 
and killed him. When the army reached Jaunpur, 
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Muhammad Masum joined RaJA TODAR MAL with 
3,000 horsemen fully armed, and marched on with 
him. But Muhammad Masum was a weak-minded 
man, his dignity and the strength of his army had. 
turned his brain, and he began to show many 
actions savouring of disaffection, and to utter ex- 
pressions indicative of disloyalty. RAJA TODAR 
MAL, like a prudent and experienced man, tem- 
porized with him, and did all he could to 
reassure and conciliate him. 

When the Imperial army reached Mongir, Asi 
Kabuli and the Kakshals, and Mirza Sharafuddin 
Husain with 30,000 horse, and 500 elephants, with 
war-boats and artillery, in battle order, advanced to 
meet the Imperial army. Raja TODAR MAL who 
knew the lack of cohesion in the adventurers com- 
posing the enemy’s army, deemed it inexpedient to 
fight. He occupied the fort of Mongir, and throw- 
ing up other fortifications around it, kept that 
position. Every day skirmishes occurred between 
the men of the outposts. When these proceedings 
were reported to Akbar, he sent a great deal of 
money at different times. 

At this time Humayun Farmuli and Tarkhan 
Diwana deserted the Imperial army and joined the 
insurgents. For four months the loyal forces and 
the insurgents faced each other, but at length some 
loyal Zamindars of the vicinity cut off the supplies 
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from the insurgents, and great scarcity prevailed 
among them. Babakhan Kakshal fell sick at Tanda 
and died. Jabbari, son of Majnunkhan Kakshal, who- 
was the main prop of the rabble, having been in- 
formed of the sinking condition of Babakhan, wanted 
to go to Tanda. Asi Masum not being able to main- 
tain his ground, withdrew to Bihar. Arab Bahadur 
made a rapid march to Patna, seized upon the city, 
and appropriated the treasure. Biharkhan Khassa- 
khail fortified himself in the fort of Patna, and held 
out. RajA ToDAR Mat and his supporters sent 
Muhammad Masum Farankhudi with a detachment 
to the relief of Patna. On hearing of this Arab 
Bahadur raised the siege, and went off towards 
Gajpati, one of the chief Zamindars of that country. 
RajA TODAR MAL and Sadikkhan and the other 
antirs marched to Bihar after Asi Masum, who madea 
night attack upon Sadikkhan’s camp. But Sadikkhan 
and his men were prepared on that night, and they 
defeated Masum who retreated to Bengal. Garhi 
now fell into the hands of the royal troops. 

A despatch was now sent by RAJA TODAR MAL, 
stating that he had hitherto kept Muhammad Masum- 
Farankhudi along with him by conciliatory treat- 
ment and all kinds of expedients. That Khwaja 
Mansur, the d/wan, had written sharp letters to him, 
claiming a good deal of money. The diwan had also 
written letters to Tarsun Muhammadkhan, one of 
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the great amirs and commander of an army, holding. 
out threats to him at a time when encouragement was 
necessary. The malpractices of the d:wan having 
been repeatedly mentioned to Akbar, he removed 
him from the office. : 
Raja TODAR MAL, Tarsun Muhammadkhan and 
the other amzrs took up their quarters in Hajipur 
during the rainy season, and Masum Farankhudi, 
with their permission, went to Jaunpur, which was - 
his Jagir. Inthe year 992H (1584 A.D.) all the 
Success of Raja, Todar parts of Bengal that were in 
Mal in repressing the possession of the rebels came 
rebellion in Bengal, é : 
again under the authority of the 
Imperial officers. - . 
RajJA TopArR MAL now feturned to the court, 
bringing with, him fifty-four elephants, which had 
been taken in Bengal; these he presented, and made 
areport upon the state of the country. In the Aséar- 
nama Abulfazal says that RAJA TODAR. MAL, in ap- 
Raja Todar Mal rais- preciation of his services, receiv- 
ed to the dignity of ed many marks of, favour,-and . 
eas was promoted to the dignity of 
Diwan and to the charge of ‘the revenue and civil - 
affairs of the Empire. The same-writer says. ‘He 
was an honest and sincere man-and devoid of 
avarice. Would that he had been free from hatred 
and revenge, and that harshness had not been so 
conspicuous in his character!” 
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At the beginning of the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign (ggoH. or 1582 A.D.), Akbar directed his at- 
tention to some improvement in the administration of 
his territories, and passed new laws for the manage- 
ment of civil and revenue departments. According 
to the TZadbakat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin, Raja 
TODAR MAL had, previous to this, been named as 
WaAzIR; but the exigencies and difficulties of the 
post, and the opposition to be encountered, made him 
unwilling to accept the office. But this unambi- 
tious man, who was acquainted with all the mys- 
teries of administration, was now elevated to the. 
office of Diwan, and in reality to the WAKALAT. 
ffis clear judgment soon set matters right. Civil 
.and revenue matters received his especial atten- 
tion. Careful to keep himself free from all selfish 
ambition, he devoted himself to the service of the 
State, and earned an everlasting fame. ‘He devot- 
ed his skill and powerful mind to simplify the 
laws of the state, and he allowed no grasping and 
intriguing men to obtain any influence over him. 
He now proposed several new laws calculated to 
‘give vigour and glory to the Government. 

In connection with the payment: of tribute 
and taxes it is said that in former times, the 
monarchs of Hindustan exacted the sixth part of the 
produce of the lands; in the Turkish empire, the 
husbandman paid the fifth; in Turan, the sixth; 
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and in fran, the tenth. The Muhammadan custom 
of levvinge the revenue, which was introduced in 
India gradually after the Pathan conquest, differed 
in some important details from the Hindu system. 
There were two kinds of revenue that were pay- 
able. One was called the Mfsnkasimah, which was 
calculated on the actual produce of the soil; and 
the other was called the Wasi/a which was realised 
whether there was any produce or not. The /asfi- 
tutes of Timur is the first book in which a sys. 
tematic attempt was made by the Muhammadan 
races of Asia to solve the problem of land revenue. 
Here are found the first traces of the commutation of 
land revenue into specie. Lands irrigated by 
canals or perennial springs paid one-third of their 
produce as revenue, the remaining two-thirds going 
to the cultivator. In the case of all other lands, 
which were directed to be classified according to 
their productive powers, the Government share was 
to be one-third or one-fourth according to the 
capacity. Sher Shah, who was the first Muham- 
madan Sovereign that made a systematic attempt 
at land settlement and an equitable assessment of 
the revenue, fixed the share of the state at one- 
fourth of the produce. But it was during the reign 
Raja Todor Mal as Of Akbar that THE FINANCIAL 
financier, GENUIS OF RAJA ToDAR MAL 
MADE THE GRANDEST EFFORT HEARD oF IN INDIA 
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BEFORE THE BRITISH RULE OF SOLVING ONCE FOR 
ALL THIS VEXED AND COMPLICATED PROBLEM. 

The first step taken by RAjA Topar MAL to- 
wards a fair adjustment of the land revenue was to 
have the land in every part of the country measured 
according to a uniform standard. He found differ- 
ent and varying standards of measurement in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. To make this system 
uniform he abolished these in favour of the standard 
that he introduced. He settled the Gaz, the Tenab, 
and the Beegah; after which he ascertained the 
value of the lands and fixed the revenue according- 
ly. Formerly the Gaz was of three kinds, long, mid- 
dling, and short. Each was divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, called Tesuj. A Tesuj of the long 
Gaz was equal to the breadth of eight ordinary 
barley corns; and a Tesuj of the last measured six 
barley corns. The long Gaz was used for measur- 
ing cultivated lands, roads, forts, reservoirs, and 
mud walls. The middling Gaz served for measuring 
buildings of stone and wood, thatches,“Teligious 
houses, wells, and gardens ; and the short Gaz was 
employed for measuring cloth, armour, beds, palkees, 
chairs, carts &c. Sultan Sikandar Lodi introduced a 
Gaz in Hindustan, consisting of the breadth of 41} 
Iskunderees, which was a round silver coin adul- 
terated with copper. Humayun made it complete 
42 Iskunderees. This Gaz was equal to thirty-two 
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fingers. But, according to'some ancient authors, 
this Gaz was in use before the time of the Lodis. 
Sher Khan and Salim Khan, who abolished the 
custom of: dividing the crops, and made a measure- 
ment of the cultivated lands, used this Gaz for that 
purpose. - Taking into consideration the inconveni: 
ences arising from a multiplicity of measures, one 
Gaz, named the Ilahee Gaz, consisting of forty-one 
fingers, was now introduced for all purposes. The 
Tenab formerly used in Hindustan was made of 
tope, which was subject to great variations from the 
dryness ‘or ‘moisture of the air. It was now com: 
posed of bamboos joined’ together by iron rings. 
The Beegah or Jereeb were names applied indiffer-: 
ently to the measure: itself as well as to such a 
quantity of land. It consisted of three thousand and 
six hundred square Gaz. Ifa piece’ ‘of: ground was 
unequal iri ee and breadth; it was’ brought into 
square measure. 
RAJA: Tovar MAL ‘divided ‘the land -into four’ 
; ‘ classes. ‘The first, which he 
Ban tego Mel by termed Poo/ej,- was that-which 
“returned a regular produce at 
every’ ‘season of the year. To this sort of land the: 
system of paying wasifa, that is revenue irrespec- 
tive “of the’ ‘produce, was ‘strictly applied. “The 
second class, termed Pérowty, included land that 
yielded only onc harvest. Such land was allowed 
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to lie fallow for some time for repairing its pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The third class of land, termed Checher, was 
that which was so much impaired by natural causes, 
such as floods or excessive rain, that it was to He 
uncultivated for a number of years for recovering 
its productive capacity. This sort of land, when 
brought under tillage, paid two fifths of the usual 
revenue the first year of tillage, three fifths on the 
second year, and four fifths on the third and fourth 
year. It was afterwards treated as Poole; on 
the fifth year. In the third year the charges of 
five per cent, and the duty of one Dam per Beegah 
were collected. The revenue was reccived either 
in moncy or in kind. 

The fourth class of land, termed Banjer or 
waste land, was very modcrately assessed. In 
the Aycen Akbari it is laid down that in Banjar 
land there should be taken on the first year only 
one or two seers from each Beegah; on the 
second year five seers; on the third year the sixth 
of the produce, together with one Dam; and on the 
fourth year a fourth of the produce. After that 
such land should be treated as Poo/ej. But this in- 
dulgence differed according to circumstances. The 
husbandman might pay the revenue in money or in 
kind as he found most convenient. 

With reference to the first and second classes 
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of lands the orders were that the revenue should 
be paid in money by a process of commutation. 
The most diligent inquiry was made about 
the prices that had prevailed during the nineteen 
years from the sixth to the twenty-fourth year 
of Akbar’s reign. Nineteen years according to the 
Muhammadans is a cycle of the moon, during 
which time the scasons are supposed to undergo a 
complete revolution. This period was taken as a 
fair basis for calculation. The average was struck 
by considering the prices for nineteen years, and 
it was according’ to this standard that the money 
payments were fixed. 


Lands of the first two classes namely /oo/ej 
and Perow?y were sub-divided into best, mid- 
dling, and worst, and the calculations were 
made on the average produce. The produce of 
a Beegah of each sort was added together, and 
a third of that aggregate sum was taken as the 
average produce of one Beegah of such lands, onc- 
third part of which was the revenue. For example, 
the revenue on wheat was calculated as follows :— 


Maunds. Secrs. 
The produce of a Beegah of the best 
sort of Poolej 33 . 18 oO 
The produce of a Beegah of ihe 
_ middling sort of Poolej ack. 12 o 
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Maunds. Seers. 
The produce of a Beegah of the 


worst sort of Poole] 8 35 
The aggregate produce of ‘ieee 
Beegahs of different sorts .- 38 35 


One-third of the preceding, being 

the average produce of a Beegah 

of Poole; .. Tr ‘ 12 384 
One-third of the average produce of 

a’ Beegah, being the proportion 

fixed for the revenue ase 122 


The process of collecting the average of nineteen 
years’ prices proving troublesome in practice, the 
whole system was changed into a ten years’ settle- 
ment. 


For this purpose, an aggregate having been 
formed of the rates of collection from the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth year to the twenty-fourth year 
of the reign of Akbar, a tenth part of that total was 


fixed as the annual rate for ten years to come. 


For purposes of revenue settlement RAJA TODAR 
MAL appointed ten Kanoongoos to collect the 
accounts of the provincial Kanoongoos, which were 
brought to the royal exchequer. Then having taken = 
from the Kanoongoos the Tukseem Mulk, or divisions 
of the empire, he estimated the produce of the lands, 
and formed anew Jumma. This Tukseem Jumma, or 
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assessment of the Jands contained the history of the 
twelve Soobahs or Viceroyalties of Hindustan. 

These Soobahs were divided into Sircars and 
the latter.into Mahls. For example, the divisions of 
the Soobah of Agra were as follows :— 






Number 





Nirjesootah ONE] Magnan, | elec 
Beegahs.-Biewahs: Dams. 
Agra "yan 33 9,107,622 4 | 191,719,265 
Kalpee 16, 300,029 9 49,456,730 
Kinoje . 30 2,776,673 16 | 52,584,607} 
Kowl. sii 21° 2,461,731 0 541992,943 
Gwalior as 12 1,146,465 6 29,683,749 
Irej , a 16... 2,202,124 18 37,785,421 
. Sanwan ais 127 962,014 0 8,459,296 
Narwer ii 5. 304,350 0 4,233,322 
Mandlayer_... 14 . 65,646 0 : 3+703,884 
‘Albee , . ae 43 1,662,012 0 39,832,234 
Tejareh. se 18 740,001 5.-] . 1,770,061 
Narnowl Jn Wy 2,080,046 o 50,046,711 
Sehar shy 6 763474 0 | 5,917,569 


——— 


Similarly the other Soobahs were divided. 
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The names of the Soobahs were Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmir, Ahmadabad, Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, 
Kabul, Lahore, Multan, and Malwa: when Berar, 
Khandesh, and Ahmadnagar were conquered, they 
were formed into three Soobahs, increasing the 
number to fifteen. The revenue was settled for 
ten years, at the annual rent of three Arribs, 
sixty-two Crores, ninety-seven Lakhs, fifty-five 
thousand two hundred and forty-six Dams* or Sicca 
Rupees 907,43,881-2-5. 

Mr. Monstuart Elphinstone says that the classi- 
fications and measurements of RAJA TODAR MAL 
have been the basis of all subsequent adjustments 
of the land revenue and, in fact, form the basis of 
a clear and intelligible system. The rates that 
have been fixed in the subsequent settlements 
under the British rule and that have been fully 
described by Sir John Shore, have for their basis the 
measurements and calculations sketched and in-a 
great part enforced by RajA TODAR MAL.. 

Raja TopsaR MAL was next engaged with the 
turbulent tribes of the frontier of India. It is stated 
in the Yadakati-Akbari of Nizamuddin that a 
Hindustani soldier had settled among the Afghans, 
and set up a heretical sect. He induced many 
people to become his disciples, and he gave himself 


* A Dam is the fortieth part of a Rupee. 
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the title of Pir Roshanai. He was dead, but his 
son Jalala, a youth of about fourteen, came, in the 
year 989H, to. -wait upon Akbar, as he was return- 
ing from Kabul. He was ‘kindly received; but 
after a few days he went ‘back to the Afghans 
and -gathering a good number of men around 
him, shut up the roads between Hindustan and 
Kabul. In order to repress this sect of Roshanais, 
Akbar placed Kumar Mansingh in command, and 
gave him Kabul in Jagir. On the 2nd Safar, 
994 H., Saiyid Khan, Raja Birbal, and others were 
sent with forces to support Zain Khan Koka who. 
had entered the country of Swat with an army. 
A few days later Hakim Abul Fath was sent’ 
after them with additional forces. When they: 
reached the pass of Karagar, a person’ informed 
Raja Birbal that the Afghans meditated a night 
attack on that night, that the extent of the moun- 
tain and of ‘the pass was only three or four ‘£os; 
and that if they got through the pass, they would 
be safe from the attack designed. ‘Raja Birbal, 
without making any communication to Zainkhan, 
pushed. on to get through the pass with his army. 
At the close of the day, he reached a defile, the 
heights of which on every side were covered with the 
Afghans. Arrows and stones were showered down 
upon the troops i in the narrow pass, and in the dark- 
ness and in the narrow defile men lost their way, 
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and perished in the recesses of the mountains. A ter- 
rible defeat and slaughter folowed. Nearly cight 
thousand men were killed, and Raja Birbal, who fled 
for his life, was slain. Raja Dharmsingh, Khwaja 
‘Arab, daksht of the army, and others were all 
killed. On the 5th Rabiuvlawwal, Zainkhan Koka 
and Hakim Abul Fath were defeated, and reached 
the fort of Attock with difficulty. This defeat 
greatly troubled Akbar. He dismissed these 
Baja Tolar Yal de- commanders, and sent RAJA 
feated the Afgansen TODAR MAL with a large army 
the frentier, fo repair the disaster. Raja 
TODAR MAL entered dhe mountain region with 
great caution. Here and there he built forts, and 
Aurricd and plundered continually, so that he re- 
duced the Afghans to great straits. 
In the Zuddatut Tavwartkh of Shaikh Nurul 
Hakk, the above event is narrated as follows. In 
the year 994 H, the victorious armies of Akbar 
were sent, under the command of Raja Birbal, to 
put down the insurgent Yusufzais. A person came 
to the Raja, and told him that the Afghans intend- 
ed to make a night attack upon his force, that-the 
mountain pass did not extend beyond three or four 
‘os, and that if he could traverse that distance he 
would be in safety. Birbal, without communicating 
with Zainkhan, resolved to go through ‘the: pass. 
-and setting his forces in motion, he arrived at the 
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gorge about sunset. The Afghans assembled from 
all sides upon. the summits of the pass with arrows 
and stones, and the royal forces, losing their way 
amid the darkness in the narrow defile, fell into 
the deep holes and abysses, and there perished. 
The royal army thus experienced a severe defeat, 
and nearly 8000 men were slain. Raja Birbal, who 
fled to save his life, was killed, and no trace of him 
was found. Zainkhan and Abul Fath were also 
defeated on the 5th Rabiulawwal of the same year, 
and with great difficulty made their way to Attock. 
This defeat had great effect upon the mind of 
Akbar, and several times he refused to see these 
commanders. RAJA TODAR MAL. was chosen to 
head a well-appointed force, and repair this 
disaster. The Raja advanced into the mountains 
with great skill, where he erected several forts, and 
Another account of 2e conducted the campaign with 
te Ee aa ba such consummate judgment, 
Mal, oe that the Afghans were soon 
driven-back, and kept within narrow bounds. 

On this subject Colonel Malleson. remarks that 
the Yusufzais not only repulsed the first attack of the 
Mughals, but when reinforcements, sent by Akbar 
‘under his special favourite, Raja Birbal, joined the 
attacking party, they too were driven back with 
a loss of 8,000 men, amongst whom was the Raja, 
and that it was the severest defeat the Mughal 
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troops had ever experienced. To repair it, the Em- 
peror despatched his BEST COMMANDER, RAJA 
ToOpAR MAL, supported by Raja Man Singh, of 
Jaipur. These generals manceuvred with great 
caution, supporting their advance by stockades, 
and eventually completely defeated the tribes in 
Khaibar Pass. : 

According to the Zadakati-Akbari of Nizamuddin, 
Akbar arrived, on the 22nd Zilkhada, at Kabul, 
Death of Raja Todar Where he spent two months. 

Here intelligence reached him 
that RajA ToDAR MAL WAKILUS SALTANAT AND 
‘MUSHRIFI-DIWAN had died at Lahore. 

Colonel Malleson also writes that Akbar was at 
Kabul when news reached him of the death of 
RAJA TODAR MAL (November 10, 1589). 

Abul Fazl, the author of the Akbar nama and 
‘the Ayeen Akbari and who was a commander in the 
army of Akbar, says that “ for honesty, rectitude, 
‘ Oharacter of Raja manliness, knowledge of bust- 
Todar Mal. ness, and administrative abt- 
Jity RAJA TODAR MAL was without a rival in 
Ffindustan.” 

With regard to the general character of this 
general, Colonel Malleson observes that the chief 
adviser of Akbar in matters of revenue, finance, 
‘and currency, was RAjA TODAR MAL. The Raja 
was aman of great ability and of tried integrity. 
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Though attached to the court of a Muhammadan 
sovercign, he was an earnest Hindu, and performed 
faithfully all the ceremonies of his religion. On 
one occasion when accompanying Akbar to the 
Punjab in the hurry of departure he forgot his 
idols. As he transacted no business before -his 
daily worship he remained for several days with- 
out food or drink, and was at last with difficulty 
consoled by the Emperor. 

As stated by Nizamuddin, RAJA Topar Mar 
was both Wakilus Saltanat and Mushrifi-Diwan. The 
Qualifications of Wakil first was the highest official rank 
and Mushifi-Diwan, at that time. ‘The Wakil” 
says Abulfazl, “is the Emperor's lieutenant in all 
“matters ; and by his management and penetration 
“the grand affairs of the nation are set in order ; 
“promotion, dégradation, appointment, and dismis- 
“(sion depend on his good pleasure; therefore he 
“ must possess great experience, wisdom, nobility 
“fof mind, honesty, liberality, and consummate 
“patience ; he must entirely divest himself of pre- 
“judice, and behave with equal complacency towards 
“relations, strangers, friends and enemies. He must 
“be eloquent, intelligent in business, a speaker of 
“truth, well-bred, capable of giving advice, faith- 
“ful, vigilant and long-sighted. He should be well 
“versed in the arts of government, -and be privy 
‘to the secrets. of the state, so that in business 
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“there may be no obstruction. He should not 
“suffer his mind to be distracted by the multipli- 
“city of his affairs, but should consider it as his 
“duty to promote the wishes of others. All his 
“actions should be founded on the basis of in- 
“tegrity, andadue regard to the different ranks 
“of men. Desirous of attaching to himself the 
‘hearts of all persons, he treats even his inferiors 
“with respect. He takes care not to commit im- 
‘propriety in conversation, and guards himself 
“from bad actions; and although he is not the 
“immediate superintendent of the finances, yet, 
“as the heads of all the offices make their reports 
“to him, it is necessary that he be himself ac- 
“ quainted with the particular duty of each. The 
“Meer Mahl, the Keeper of the Seal, the Meer 
“Bakhshy, the Youbeghy, the Kourbeghy, ‘the 
“ Meer Tuzek, the Meer Behr, the Meer Ber, the 
“Meer Munzil, the Khansalar, the Moonshy, the 
“ Kooskbeghy, and the Akhtahbeghy are included 
“in his department.” In connection with the 
second, Abdulfazl observes that “some princes 
“reckon the Wazirat a part of the Wakalat,, 
“and .sometimes they make choice. of some 
“one who has a taste of his qualities, whom- 
“they appoint. Mushrifi Diwan,.and he is higher 
‘“in rank -than the Diwan, but lower than the 
“Wakil.” 
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In the Sanskrit s/akas* found on a stone in 
Draupadikund near Sivapur in Benares, it is stated 
that RAJA Topar MAL, the minister of the Emperor 
Akbar and the ornament of the TANDAN family 





« vata fafeora areaary oe ee Hofer 
ae WAS VaTaaae UlaThaaTAT HET ne 
aritaat unrafa adt afar zorarafa- 
wraneadta Trae ag TeATTe 1k A 
AAT AYTATS THAT UTATSTS TATA: | 
WaewaqdqasTat: WeSscaTa: | 
wataafedt aarfeaatcaemaiatar 
Enh urewaaeetd «att afrere: Mh 120 
seqfrracarar aad reve TAT 
gataafa feaat Stet atfrare: 
fafza fafaugdtiotacareamny t 
faaaafararct aaa ug t 


Pratyarthi Kshitipala Kalanasu * * * *  ® 
neditika. : 

Mudranka prakata pratapa tapana prodbhasitasa 
mukhe, , 

Kshonisekavare prasasati mahimtasmin nripalavali, 

Sphurjanmauli marichi vichi ruchirodanchat padam- 
bhoruhe, : 
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(of the Khattris) repaired the und (Pandavaman- 
a i rat y 

Raja Todar Mal re- apa) in the Samvat year 1646 

paired the kund in (7c, 1589 A.D.) This shows 

Senares. that the tank was repaired by - 

RAJA TODAR MAL shortly before his death. 


The gotra of RAJA TODAR MAL TANDAN was 
Genealogy of Roja Angiras. The great Hindu law- 
Todar Ma} Tandan, = siver Manu says* that the 
progenitors or forefathers of Kshattriyas are the 
Havismats and the Havismats are descended from 
Angiras- The Angirases are the reputed Rishis 
(or authors) of the ninth mandala of the Rig 
Veda. They are frequently mentioned in the Vedic 





Tadrajyaikadhurandharasya vasudha samrajyadiksha- 
guroh, 

Sri MATTANDANA vansa mandana maneh Sri Topora 
kshmapateh. 

Dharmaughaikabidhau samahitamateradesto chikara 

Dvapim pandava mandape * * vano govindadasah 
sudhih, 

Ritu nigama rasatma sammite 1646 vatsarese, 

Sukriti kriti hitaishi Topora kshonipalah, 

Vihita vividha purtto chikarachcharu vapim, 

Vimala salila saram badha sopana panktim. 


& @aqrarafaaret afrarat ef: 1” 
age He: Yat Bla RT Fat: 
6 
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literature, According to the Linga Purana® the 
great monarchs of Hindustan, Vrihadasva, Man- 
dhata, Purukutsa, Ambrikha, Muchukunda and 
others belonged to the Angiras family. The 


* dry aweMingagararaay aya: | 
YYARAATAM Way TAT WeTaaa a 
GYAN TAN AAAATZA: | 
EeUaa T TRINA: HfraraT F war: 
Ternay maleq varaara & ya | 
wore fagang dears Aas: tl 
AUT TUT TEATS Fat | 
FIAT TOA AANA TS F BA 
WANG: PUSKAS NEAT | 
Aye Faren araiaafazan: | 
STIS GIT FINI Wa | 
sftat gaara eftanay ae: war: 0 
wad Bierce: we waltarfesaa: | 
AFAR TMCAATARAAT: | 
Aes CHU AAA AWA: b 
faye: qaae fryer amt: Bar: § 
ad Wigca: oF aat Gat warierar: ¢ 
marfreat 5 AAA ANAAT 
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Matsya Purana® also says that Vrihadasva and 
Purukutsa belonged to the Angiras family. The 
accounts of these ancient kings of India are men- 
tioned in almost all the Puwrazas. It is foreign 
to the subject to narrate the history of these kings 
and therefore it will suffice to say that Raja 
TODAR MAL TANDAN belonged to that family 
of the Vedic Kshattriyas from which the greatest 
monarchs of India were descended, and according 
to the Sanskrit authoritics, who, at one time, ruled 
over a vast portion of the globe. 


Tata wat Aisat Aateafaas fear: | 
AVTMSATAT SA TENTATT AAT: | 
SAM I CATA AH THAT wT | 
aa gatsragion far vaarfaa: 1 
waeaaaia afer: oer firerara | 
AMAIATAA Hal WA ACHAT it 





* afeuaremd aaa J | 
uwaqaaargy aaa: ufcathcan: o 
age aeqyTTaTTaa aI 
TA: acre ud a se i 


wa areas az serge sefersiterenrant 


COMMANDER DHARU TANDAN, 
SON OF RAJA TODAR MAL. 


DHARU TANDAN was the son of RAJA TODAR 
MAL. He was a commander in the army of Akbar 
and fought most bravely in the conquest of Tatta 
under Khankhanan. In the Zabakat-i-Akbari, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad gives the following description 
of the battle in which DuAru was killed. 

Khankhanan, who marched to conquer Tatta, 
laid siege to the fortress of Sihwan. On the other 
side Janibeg, with: all the Zamindars: of that 
country, came with ghrads and boats armed with 
artillery, to give battle’ Khankhanan raised the 
seige, and marched forwards. When he arrived at 
Nasrpur, there was a distance of seven sos between 
the rival forces. Janibeg advanced to: fight with 
more than a hundred giraéds and two hundred boats 
(kishti) full of archers, gunners, and large guns. 
Khankhanan although he had only tw enty-five 
ghrabs, went to the field, and the fight began. The 
battle went on for a night and a day, and the victory 
at length was declared in favour of the Imperial 
arms. Janibeg had two hundred men killed in his 
ghrabs; seven ghrabs were taken, and the rest es- 
caped. This battle was fought on the 26th Muharram, 
1000 H. After his defeat, Janibeg withdrew toa 
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spot’ on the bank of the river, which was flanked 
by water and morasses (chihia). Here he en- 
trenched his force. NKhankhanan raised batteries 
before it, and besieged it for two months. Every 
day there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The 
Sindians had got possession of the roads, and pre- 
vented the passage of provisions. Grain had con- 
sequently become very scarce, and bread exceed- 
ingly dear. Khankhanan had no resource but to 
move away, so he set off towards the pargana of 
Jun, near Tatta. But he sent a portion of his 
force to invest Sihwan. Janibeg, assuming Sihwan 
force to be weak in numbers, marched against it. 
When Khankhanan heard of this movement, he 
sent off with all possible speed Daulatkhan Lodi, 
Khwaja Muhammad Hakim Bakshi, DHARU THE SON 
OF RAJA TODAR MAL and others to re-inforce the 
Sihwan division. This detachment marched eighty 
kos in two days, and effected a Junction. Next 
day Janibeg came up and arrayed his army. Daulat- 
khan also made his dispositions. The royal force 
amounted to only two-thousand, while Janibeg had 
more than five-thousand. But confident in the 
Imperial good fortune, they went to give battle. 
RAJA Tobar MAw’s SON DHARU FOUGHT MOST 
BRAVELY, AND WAS KILLED. The wind of victory 
blew upon the royal standards, and Janibeg fled 
towards the bank of the river. 
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DHARU was a Munsubdar or commander of 
seven-hundred. The establihment of this rank was 


as under :— 


Horses. 


6 
8 
13 
i 
14 
7 


Irakee. 
Mojenness. 
Turkey. 
Yabu. 
Tazee. 
Jungeleh. 


Elephants. 


4 


me ee ON tn 


Sheergeer. 
Sadeh. 
Menjholeh. 
Kerheh. 
Benderkeeah. 


17 Camels. 
3 .Mules. 
27 Carts. 
The military pay of a Munsubdar or commander 
of seven-hundred varied from Rs. 4,400 to Rs. 3,800 


per month. 


eee? One 


RAJA GOVARDHANDHARI TANDAN, 
SON OF RAJA TODAR MAL. 

RajA GOVARDHANDHARI TANDAN, another son 
of RAJA TODAR MAL, is mentioned in the Aamsa- 
éadha, a Sanskrit work in seven acts. This drama 
was performed at a festival held at Benares in 
honour of Vishweshwar. The patron of the author 
and person who presided in the assembly is styled 
RAJA GOVARDHANDHARI,® THE SON OF Raja 
TODAR MAL, the ornament of the TANDANA family 
whose Guru was Girdhari. Girdhari or Girdhar 
was the grandson of Vallabha-Acharya, the founder 
of the Gokalastha Gosains, who flourished carly in 
the sixteenth century. 





* a wane aMefaaaeAwuaEac: 
wfefafanaaarear eau: gare fara- 
aanaafretac: aneurin: 
WRATATEM TAIT WAS TATA | 


aera afe arqay | 
afra: afrttecifaral fa woe 
Sararssta arearerrans aT 
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Inthe Wakiat-1-Jahangiri or the Memoirs of 
the Emperor Jahangir, the Emperor writes that 
Lakhmi Chand, the Raja of Kamaun, one of the chief 
Rajas in the hills, at the time of waiting upon the 
late king (the Emperor Akbar), sent a petition, ask- 
ing that the son of RajA TODAR MAL might lead» 
him to the royal presence, and his request was com- 
plied with. The name of this son of RajA TOpAR 
MAL is, however, not mentioned by Jahangir. 





AURA ATA ATTA ZT 
eqoasiit eitanareareaereaa 
afar q— 
aM AAPG HAT: BHT | 
Rai ara carat feafacta war: afrartawa: 1 
AIT GUT AY Te AVAAlhecefaeaT- 
famentftug wate aya: watt aa | 
aaa SwaKIAAAwA 
aise fafrad aaat vam | 
arrears afsennist- 


aaisfatastaremon tiara | 
aa ae aagaaaea waarntesiote | 


ET 


RAJA BIERAMAJIT HARDAS RAI, THE 
CONQUEROR OF KANGRA. 


Ix the Wakiat-1-Fahangiri or the Fahangir- 
nama (the authentic Memoirs of Jahangir), the 
Emperor Jahangir appreciates the gallantry and 
judgment of this general in the following terms :— 

“HARDAS Ral, who had received from my father 
Appreciation of tha (the Emperor Akbar) the title 
ae fe te a of Rar Rayan, and from me 
perer Jazengir, that of RAJA BIKRAMAJIT was 
honoured by me with marks of the dzghest 
distinction. 1 made him Commandant of artillery, 
with directions to keep 50,000 gunners and 3,000 
gun-carriages always in a state of’ readiness. 
BikRAMAJIT was a Khattri by caste. He was in 
my father's time examiner of the expendituré on 
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the elephants, and was afterwards raised to the 
exalted grade of Diwan, and enrolled among the 
nobles of the Court. He was not wanting in 
gallantry and judgment.” 


Services of HARDAS RAI as Rai Rayan under 
Akbar. The following account of the same general 
is from the. Takmila-t-Akbar-nama or the supple- 
ment of the Aksar-nama, containing an account 
of the four remaining years of Akbar’s reign by 
Shaikh Iayatulla. 


Abulfazl reached Sarai Banga, two stages from 
Gwalior, on the 1st Shahryur. There Barsinghdeo 
Bundela, anxious to obtain the favour of the Prince 
Sultan Salim, planted an ambuscade in his way. 
Abulfazl's followers apprised him of the danger, 
and recommended him to retire for protection to 
Rat RAYAN and Raja Raisingh, who were with 
2,000 horse at Antari, a distance of only two fos. 
But the Shaikh, whose hour of death was at hand, 
did not listen to the advice. The Rajputs soon 
afterwards placed their rough hands upon his collar, 
and slew him with his attendants. Akbar was 
much affected on hearing of his death and orders 
Ral Rayan ordered to WeTe issued to the RA1 RAYAN 
punish Barsinghdeo. for bringing Barsinghdeo to 

punishment. 


Barsinghdeo, the murderer of Abulfazl, had first 
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been pursued by the RAI RAyAN to Bhander, and 
Rai Rayan in pur- thence to Irich, a strong fort on 
suit of Barsinghdeo, the river. When the advanced 
party of the Imperial troops turned their conquering 
face against this place, he came out and drew up his 
troops to dispute the bank of the stream Betwa. The 
Rat RAYAN crossed the river and attacked and drove 
him back into the fort, which was then besieged by 
Rai Rayan besieged the royal forces. The distress 
the fort of Irich. of the enemy increased, till the . 
benighted culprit broke from the walls by night, 
and fled to the jungle. His elephant was slain 
there; but he contrived, under the darkness of the 
night, to effect his escape. 


In the AMuntakhabut Tawarikh of Hasanbin 
Muhammad-al-Khaki-ul-Shirazi, who came to India 
in the time of Akbar, and obtained different offices 
under that Emperor, it is stated that on the 17th 
Bei Herdas appcint- of Shahryar, 1006H, Akbar ap- 
ed as minister of pointed RAI HARDAS to act 
Bhar, se bs : 

as minister conjointly with 
Khwaja Shamsuddin. 


Services of Hardas Rai as Bikramajit under 
Jahangir. In the Shash Fath-i-Kangra, Muhammad 
Jalala Tibatiba, who is also the author of a history 
of Shah Jahan, gives the following account of the 
conquest of Kangra by RAJA BIKRAMAJIT. 
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When a victory was .achieved by the Prince 
Shah Jahan along with Raja 
_sigbdagetion by Bale BIKRAMAJIT over the Ratia, and 
ane of Jam and the tribes of Jam* and Bhara* 
were subdued in Gujarat by the 
.royal army, Jahangir was exceedingly happy. 
, Since a mere shake of the chain of prosperity 
-is sufficient to produce al] that is necessary for the 
accomplishment of any purpose, the Almighty God 
.determined to reveal a wonder from the hidden 
chambers of secrecy, and effect a miracle by his bene- 
ficence in behalf of the Prince and the Imperial army. 
This was exemplified in the revolt of Suraj Mal, son 
of Raja Basu. Through -his folly Suraj Mal relied 
upon the precarious shelter of his forts, and exulted 
‘in having the hills for his defence, not knowing 
. that the warriors of the royal army were so power; 
‘ful that, even if he weré to flee from water and 
‘fire, and conceal himself under stones, he would 
easily be destroyed with their blazing spears 
‘and blades of good water, just as a flying spark’ 
‘is soon reduced to nothing, or a tiny drop is ab- 
sorbed by the earth. In short’ when the Emperor 
who,. by his generosity: and kindness, had confirmed 
him in the paternal dominions after the.death of 
his father, had- been informed of Suraj Mal’s 


-: * By Jam is meant the chief .Zamindar of Surat in 
Gujarat; and by Bhara, the Zamindar of -Kach, 
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revolt who had laid his rapicious hands upon 
some of the Agraganas, of the Punjab, Jahangir 
entrusted the duty of punishing the rebel to 
the Prince, and the latter in order to display the 
. excellence of his arrangements, 
artefthecemraien S2V¢ the command to Raja 
2 ray Mele BiKRAMAIT, an old, brave and 
experienced chief, who was 
verv faithful to the throne, for whom the Prince had 
used every endeavour to obtain advancement, the 
gold of whose Jovalty, when tried by the touch- 
stone, had turned out pure and red, and who had 
successfully rendered many services to the Emperor 
Jahangir on former occasions, and also in the con- 
guest of the tribes of Jam and Bhara, alluded 
to above, against whom matters had been pre- 
viously ill-conducted, and for whose present dis- 
comfiture the Government was’, indebted entirely 
to his exertions and valour. 

Agreeably to the orders of the Prince, RAJA 
BIKRAMJIT with a stout heart, experienced judg- 
ment, loval intentions, pure friendship, and great 
precaution, marched from Gujarat against the rebel, 
Baja Sikramajit at the head of a considerable 
marched from Gujarat army, in order to secure success, 
agaics’ Suraj Mal, on the r2th of Shahriyar, the 
3th year of Jahangir’s reign, corresponding with 
the ist of Shaban, 10271. 
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Suraj Mal, on receiving the intelligence of the 
movements of BIKRAMAJIT, was so overwhelmed 
with fear that he dared not lay his rapacious hands 
upon the rich province of the Punjab, which he had 
intended to plunder. He fled precipitately towards 
Pathankot, and took shelter in the fort of Mau, 
which was surrounded by hills and forests, and was 
reckoned one of the loftiest and strongest forts 
in the country. From ancient times it had been 
the capital of the chiefs of that territory, and 
several times siege was laid to it, but no enemy 
was ever able to take it. RAJA BIKRAMAJIT, at 
Capture of the fort the head of a royal army, soon 
of Mau by Bikramafit. reached the place, and laid 
siege to the fort. The refugees offered opposition, 
but they were soon defeated. About 7oo hundred 
persons on their side, male and female were killed, 
many men were taken prisoners, and Suraj Mal 
himself, with a few others, fled to the fort of Nurpur, 
which had been built by Raja Basu. 

This town, before the fort was built, was called 
Dhamri, and subsequent to its conquest it was 
called Nurpur, after the illustrious name of the 
Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir. BIKRAMAJIT, having 
taken possession of the fort of Mau, and having 
collected his munitions of war, was bent on the 
destruction of Suraj Mal, and the conquest of Kangra. 
With this intention hé pursued Suraj Mal without 
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ed towards the fort of Nurpur, where he stayed for 
some days, and then moved from that place with 
his mighty army, and made at once all the neigh- 
bouring places his prey. He soon congnered the 
RojaBikramefitcon- forts of Hara, Pahari, Thatha, 


dete, Pek Te Pakrota, Sur, and Jawali, which 
Eakrote Bur, tnd all lay in the vicinity of 


awall, Nurpur, surrounded with jungle, 
- were al very strong. 

Having so far succeeded in his undertaking, 
RajA BixraAmagsir determined now to seize Suraj 
Mal, and take the fort of Kangra. While he was 
engaged in making preparations for this purpose, 
Madhusingh, brother of Suraj Mal, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, raised a rebellion in the same 
territory ; but, through fear of RAJA BIkRAMAJIT, 
he chose to secure himself within the fort of Kotila, 
between Kangra and Nurpur. It was bounded on 
three sides by a large river; and on the land’ side, 
which was as dark and narrow as his own under- 
standing he fortified it with cannon blazing like the 
firmament of fire. The prudence of RajA Bikra- 
MAJIT did not permit of his leaving behind him this 
new rebel unpunished. With all haste, therefore, he 

marched towards him, and 
eth Pibrensilt having reached the place, sud- 
and captured the fort denly laid seige to the fort. 
fees , The’ enemy offered a bold 
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resistance, but at last was defeated; and, after 
much bloodshed, the fort fell into the hands of the 
royalists. 

Raja BIKRAMAJIT, having wrested the whole 
territory from Suraj Mal and his agents, made him- 
self master of it on the part of the Emperor 
Jahangir. He removed all the rebels’ officers from 
Raja Bikramajit their different posts, and estab- 
granted Jagirs to his lished his own ¢hanas. He 
Sree gave several parganas to the 
servants of the throne as Jagirs. 

The unfortunate Suraj Mal, having been pro- 
perly punished for his insolence and rebellious 
conduct, and having suffered great loss, repented 
of his folly. In a short space of time, many 
strong forts had been easily taken, a large number 
of people had been slain, and many men had 
been taken prisoners. Being entirely humbled 
to the dust, and overwhelmed by sorrow and re- 
morse, he was seized by a fatal disease, and soon 
after died in the fort of the Raja of Chamba. The 
latter, after the rebel’s death, wisely saw his safety 
-in acknowledging obedience to the throne. With 
this conviction he sued RAJA BIKRAMAJIT for 
peace ; and, having succeeded in’gaining his favour, 
The Raja of Chamba craved him to obtain Jahangir’s 
surrendered to Raja forgiveness for his past miscon- 
Bikramajit. _. duct. RAJA BIKRAMAJIT called 
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upon him to give up all the property of Suraj 
MAL, and to make the most unconditional offer 
to surrender. The Raja of Chamba accordingly 
made over the whole property of Suraj Mal, and 
RAJA BIKRAMAJT despatched all the prize property, 
under a strong ¢scort, to Jahangir; which, 
besides other valuables, consisted of fourteen 
large clephants, and 200 Arab and Turkish 
rorses. 

- Having thus got rid of the rebels, Raja 
BIKRAMAJIT now proceeded to the conquest of 
Kangra. Immediately on his approaching the fort, 
he surrounded it with his troops; and though 
_ his religious scruples stood in his way, yet, for the 
sake of his master, he used all his exertions 
to conquer it. He acted contrary to his creed, 
af which he was a most devoted adherent, and 
considered the service of jis master equal to the 
service of the God, rather than become guilty of 
disloyalty and ingratitude. In this fort there was a 
temple of Devi, one of the greatest goddesses 
of the Hindus, and people resorted to the place 
in great numbers from the remotest parts of the 
country to worship the goddess. 

Raja BIKRAMA}IT was one of the most faithful 
and obedient servants of the throne. He was 
-attached to the. Emperor’s interests to such a 
degree that in promoting them he would fear no 
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danger, and there was nothing too difficult to be 
surmounted by his bold and daring spirit. Al- 
though his ancestors did not possess the title 
of Raja; and hereditary honours did not, therefore, 
inspire any confidence in his character, yet by 
his own meritorious services he obtained the 
title of BIKRAMAJIT, and the mzasub or rank of 
a Commander of 5,000 horse. Entire power was 
placed in his hands in the execution of the present 
command. Indeed, the advantages of obedience 
and gratitude to a master are incalculably numerous 
Raja Bikramajit laid and infinitely great. In short, 
siego to the fort ef RAJA BIKRAMAJIT, having sur- 
Rangra.  - rounded the fort, ordered in- 
trenchments to be made, and mines to be dug in 
their proper places. [ach officer was appointed to 
a certain service, and he himself remained to 
superintend the whole. 

RAJA BIKRAMAJIT led on several gallant’ 
attacks upon the fort. The warriors of the royal 
army fought very bravely with the enemy. The 
besiegers at last effected a breach in the walls, and 
forced a passage into the fort. A most sanguinary 
Description of the Contest ensued. The brave 
battle of Kangra, soldiers of the royal army shot 
a great number of their opponents with their 
arrows, and like lightning opened a dreadful 
fre on them. The warriors fought so boldly that 
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they rivalled the celebrated Sam and Nariman in: 
feats of chivalry; and the musketeers threw such a 
shower of balls that the heavens appeared to have 
hid themselves under the veil of clouds. The whole 
atmosphere was filled with the smoke of the guns. 
The arrows of the archers made so many holes in 
the shields of their antagonists that thay resembled 
the hives of bees; and the breasts of the heroes, 
from the wounds they received, became as hollow 
as the scales of a balance. The nooses which the 
besiegers threw towards the enemy were so strong 
that they might have drawn down the milky way 
from the heavens. The musket-balls which fell at a 
very great distance and with much velocity, exceeded 
in number the drops of rain, and the noise of the 
drums drowned that of thunder. The shouts of 
triumph and the sounds of the musical instruments 
reached the heavenly regions and confounded Jupiter 
in the fifth heaven. At last the opponents being 
entirely defeated, found their safety in flight. Al- 
though -they had made a vigorous resistance, and 
showed much intrepidity and courage in defend- 
ing themselves, yet the brave warriors of RAJA 
BIKRAMAJIT advanced to the attack with such great 
impetuousity, and their ardour and zeal were so un- 
remitting, that towards the close of the day the gale 
of victory blew upon the royal standards, and a com- 
plete overthrow was given to the enemy, whom 
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their mighty hand compelled to surrender the keys 
of the fort. 

RAJA BIKRAMA}IT frinmphantly entercd the 
Raja Dikramajit ecz- fort, appointed — trust-worthy 
neredthefertefEan- officers to protect the property 
Erm which might be found there, 
and placed ami/s at different stations where they 
were required. After this signal victory, he made 
the whole army happy by offering then: his thanks, 
pratsing them for their valorous deeds, and re- 
warding every man with goods and cash according 
fo kis rank and deserts. {fe also increased the 
munsubs (or military official ranks) of those war- 
viors who distinguished themselves tn the battle. 
He took possession of all the treasures which had 
been amassed by the Rajas of that place from 
ancient times. #rom these riches he distributed 
rewards to the nobles and aficers of the army, 
and what remained, after all the expenses, he 
sent tothe Emperor Jahangir with a report of 
the victory thus achieved. Jahangir, on receiving 
the information of this conquest, offered thanks to 
the great Creator of the Universe, and distributed a 
large sum in alms among the poor and the needy. 

Having given an account of the conquest by 
RaJA BIKRAMAJIT of Kangra, the historian Muham- 
Dereription ef the mad Jalala Tibatiba gives a des- 


at 
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This fort, according to his statemerit, was very lofty, 
and stood on a very high hill. Its buildings were 
very beautiful. It was so old that no one could 
tell at what period it had been built. The fort 
was very strong, insomuch that no king had ever 
been able to take it; and it was unanimously 
declared by all persons acquainted with the history 
of ancient Rajas, that from the beginning up to the 
time of RAJA BIKRAMAJIT it had always remained: 
in possession of one and the same family. 

This fact has also been confirmed by the 
histories of the Muhammadan kings who reigned 
in India. From 720H. or the commencement 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin’s power, to the year 963H,. 
when the Emperor Akbar became the master 
of. the whole country of Hindustan, the fort was 
besieged.no Jess than fifty-two: times by the most: 
powerful kings and rulers, but no one was able 
to. take it. Firoz, who was one of the greatest. 
kings of Delhi, once laid siege- to this. fort, but it. 
baffled all his efforts ; for at least he was contented. 
with having an interview with its Raja, and was 
obliged. to return unsuccessful. In the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar, one of his greatest nobles, 
Hasan Kulikhan Turkoman, entitled Khan-i-Jahan, 
Governor of the Province of Bengal, attacked this 
fort, at the head of a numerous army, after he 
was appointed to the Government of the’ Punjab; 
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but, notwithstanding a long siege, he also failed 
in taking it. To be successful in such a great and 
difficult task was beyond all expectation; but Pro- 
vidence has destined a time for all works, at 
which they must be accomplished ; and hence it 
was that Akbar, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
could not obtain its possession. It was destined 
to fall into the hands of RajA BIKRAMAaygIT, the 
Commander of the mighty army of the Emperor 
Jahangir, under the influence of whose auspicious 
star all difficulties were overcome, and all obstacles 
removed. 
It has been related above that RAJA BIKRAMAJIT 
had always under him §0,o00 gunners and 3,000 
gun-carriages in a state of readiness. Besides this, 
he was a Munsubdar or Commander of five-thousand 
Raja Dikromajit os which was the highest military 
a Commander of firo rank except in the case of the 
eaten: king’s own sons. The ordinary 
establishment of a commander of five thousand was 
as follows :— 
Horses. 

34 Trakee. 

34 Mojenness. 

68 Turkey. 

68 Yabu. 

68 Tazee. 

68 Jungelch. 
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Elephants. 
20 Sheergeer. 
30 Sadeh. 
20 Menjholeh. 
20 Kerheh. 
10 Benderkeeah. 
‘80 Camels. 
20 Mules. 
160 Carts. 
The military pay of a Munsubdar of five thou- 
sand varied from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 28,000 per 
month. 
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GURU NANAK VEDI AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS. 


Guru NANAK was born in the Samvat year of 
Vikramaditya 1525, correspond- 
ing to 892 H. and to 1468 A.D., 
in the thirty-second year of the reign of Belol Lodi. 
Guru Nanak’s father, whose name was Kallu, was 
of the Vedi family of the Khattri caste. He was a 
native of the village of Talwandi but Nanak was, 
says Dr. M’Gregor, not born there though stated to 
be so both by Mr. Forster and Sir John Malcolm. 
Talwandi is about sixty miles from Lahore and twenty 
south of Wazirabad, on the route from that place to 
Amritsar in latitude 32°4% In the account of the 
birth of Guru Nanak jt is called 7a/wandi-rde-malar, 
meaning “wisdom and wealth.” The author of the 
9 


Birth of Gura Nanak. 
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Nanaka Chandrodaya, calls the village Talvandi 
(ka}* 
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- ~GuRu- NANAK was-a precocious “child. “At the 
early age of four, he was sent to the school, the 
master whereof was: a Deist, and wished to incul- 
cate, the same-principle in his youthful scholar, but 
the boy, to-his great astonishment, instead of yield. 
ing implicit credence; inquired of his. teacher, 
“What, proofs he, could give him of the existence 
of .2°God?” The school-master soon after re- 
nounced the world and became a Fakir. ‘NANAK 
45 yepresented to have been. from his very childhood 
iclined to devotion, and indifferent to worldly 
concerns.. His father endeavoured, to divert his 
mind fromi this religious tendency, and. amongst 
other. expedients, gave .him some money to 
Early life of Gura Purchase salt at one village and 
Nanak. i fo sél] it at anothér at some 
DrOni: ‘NANAK undertook . the SqmHISHOn; and 
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accompanied by a servant, named Bala, proceeded 
towards the village where he was to buy salt. On 
the road he fell in with some /akirs (holy men- 
dicants), who were suffering from want of food, 
which they had not tasted for three days. NANAK, 
affected by their condition, observed to Bala. “The 
gain of this world is transient; I wish to relieve 
these poor men, and thus obtain that gain which is 
eternal.” . Nis companion (who became afterwards 
the favourite disciple of NANAK) commended his 
proposal, and the money given to purchase salt 
was distributed by NANAK amongst the starving 
Fakirs, who, when refreshed, entered into a long 
discourse upon the unity of God, with which Mv ANAK 
was much delighted. 

Upon his return home, his father inquired: what 

profit he had made. “TI have fed the poor,” replied 
‘NANAK, “and have thereby secured for you a gain 
that will endure for ever.” Kallu provoked at .this 
thoughtless prodigality, abused Nanak, -and -even 
struck him. Rai Bolar, the ruler of the district, 
overheard the transaction, and, ‘sev erely ‘reproving 
Kallu for his treatment of his son, interdicted him 
from ever lifting his hand against NANAK, before 
whom, to the astonishment of all present, “he 
humbled himself with profound veneration. 

Kallu, though obliged to treat his son with more 
- forbearance than formerly, still. hoped to detach him 
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from his unprofitable abstractions, and in order to 
divert his attention to worldly occupations, prevailed 
upon Jaya Ram, his son-in-law, to admit NANAK 
into partnership with him. NANAK accordingly 
attended the granaries of Doulat Khan, which were 
in charge of Jaya Ram; but though his hands were 
employed in this work, and his kindness of manner 
made all the inhabitants of Sultanpur, where the 
granaries were established, his friends; yet his heart 
never strayed for one moment from its object. It 
was incessantly fixed on the Divinity. 

According to some writers one morning, as 
NANAK sat in a contemplative posture, a /akir 
approached him and exclaimed: “Oh Nanak! 
upon what are thy thoughts now employed? 
Quit such occupations, that thou mayest obtain the 
inheritance of eternal wealth.” Starting up, after 
a pause, NANAK distributed the contents of the 
granaries amongst the poor and renounced all 
worldly occupations. 

Daulat Khan, hearing that his granaries had been 
emptied, ordered Jaya Ram to be cast into prison 
for theft; but NANAK, when he heard of this event, 
proceeded to the Khan, avowed the act, and offered 
to be held responsible for all that was deficient in the 
granaries. Jaya Ram’s accounts were accordingly 
examined, when a balance was found in his favour. 

According. to other writers NANAK is said to 
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have had dn interview with. :the Supreme’.God. 7 It 
is thus described. “ One day. NANAK heardia voice, 
“from above exclaim, NANAK, approach I” He re- 
plied, “Oh. God! What ‘power, -have I to'staiid in’ 
‘thy presence?” The. voice said, “ Close ‘thine. 
eyes’? NANAK shut his eyes, and advanced: he 
was told to. look up: he did so, and heard the Word 
Wa! or well.done, pronounced five times; and then 
Wa !. Guruzt: or well. dori feather. After this God. 
said,.“ NANAK Thave! sent. the, into ‘the world, in, 
the Bolt Yuga. (or depraved. age) go.and bear my 
name.’ Nanak. said, On? #God! chow can I bear 
the mighty burthen 3 AL omy. Age; Aas extended to. 
tens of millions of years; “iE. drank, of imortality,. 
and my _eyes.-were. formed. of: the’ -sun;and moon, 
and were néver closed, still; Oh? ‘Géd eat could. pet 
presume to take. charge. of thy awondrous, name.” 
{ T-will be thy Guru (teacher),” said God, “and thou 
it shalt be a Guru to all.mankind; and thy sect shall 
‘(be great in the world. Thou must teach unto thy 
“followers three Jessons: the first, to worship my 
“name; the second, charity; the third, ablution: 
“They must not abandon the world, and: they ‘must, 
do ill to no being; -for.into every being have I 
“infused breath; -and, asters am, thou art, for 
"betwixt us there. ising: ‘difference. It is a blessing 
‘that thou art sent into the-Kali Yuga.” After.this, 
“ Wa Guru! or well dove- feacher ¢ Was pronounc- 


ve 
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*éd fram the mouth of the most high Guru or 
“teacher, and NANAK came to give light and free- 
‘dom to the universe.” This probably refers to 
the state when NANAK was in contemplation. 
NANAK began to practise the austerities and 
penances of a holy man, and by his abstraction in the 
contemplation of ‘the Divine Being, his abstinence 
and virtue; he acquired great celebrity. He 1s said to 
haye travelled into’ various countries and wherever 
he journeyed, he preached and explained to all ranks 
the doctrines of the unity and omnipresence of God, 
defending his own opinions without disparaging 
those of ‘others. ‘Put on armour,” says GURU 
NANAK, “that will harm no one; let thy coat of mail 
“be that of understanding, and convert thy enemies 
“to friends. “Fight with valour, but with no weapon, 
“except the word of God.” In praise of the Al- 
mighty God GuRU NANAK observes :— 
Thy portals how wonderful they are, how wonder- 
ful thy palace, w here. eons sittest ahd govern. 
aro ‘est’ all} ‘ ; 
NumberléSs and infinite are the sounds which pro- 
~ > claim thy praises.” 7 > : 
‘How numerous aré thy Paris, skilful in music and 


"songs OL, ; 
Pavan (air), water, and fire celebrate thee; 
: . .Dharma Raja celebrates ‘thy praises’ at thy 


gates. 
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Chitragupta (Secretary to Dharma Raja) cele- 
brates thy praises; who, skilful in w nab 
writes and administers final justice. 

Iswara, Brahma, and Devi, celebrate thy praises ; 
they declare in fit terms thy majesty at thy 
gates. 

Indra celebrates thy praises, sitting on the Indraic 
throne amid the Devatas. 

The just celebrate thy praises in profound medita- 
tion, the pious declare thy glory. 

The Yatis and the Satis joyfully celebrate thy 
might. 

The Pandits, skilled in reading, and the Rishis- 
‘waras, who, age by age, read the Vedas, re- 
cite thy praises. 

The Mohinis, heart alluring, inhabiting Swarga, 
Mritya and Patala, celebrate thy praises. 

The Ratnas (gems), with the thirty-eight Tirthas, 
celebrate thy praises. 

-Heroes of great might celebrate thy name; beings 
of the four kinds of production celebrate thy 
" praises. 

The continents, and regions of the world, cele- 
brate thy praises; the universal Brahmanda 
(the mundane 88), which thou hast -made 
firm. 

‘All who know thee praise thee, call ow a are 
desirous of thy worship. 
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How numerous they are who praise thee! they 
exceed my comprehension: how then, shall 
Nanak describe them ? 

He, even he, is the Lord of truth, true, and truly 
just. 

He is, he was, he passes not, the preserver of all 
that is preserved. 

Of numerous hues, sorts and kinds, he is the 
original author of Maya. 

Having formed the creation, he surveys his own 
work, the display of his own greatness. 

What pleases him he does, and no order of any 
other being can reach him. 

He is the Padshah and the Padshah Sahib of 
Shahs ; Nanak resides in his favour. 

From these few verses of GURUK NANAK, some 
idea will be formed of the doctrines he taught to 
his followers. He professed himself the enemy of 
discord, and to have no other object than that of re- 
conciling the two seemingly hostile faiths of the 
Hindus and Muhammadans in one religion, which he 
endeavoured to do by recalling them to that great 
and original truth which they professed in common, 
and by reclaiming them from the errors into which 
they were considered to have fallen at that time. 

It is stated thata Raja of Sivanabhu endea- 
voured to tempt NANAK, by offering him all the 
luxuries of the world, to depart from his austere 

10 
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habits, but it vain.* His presents of rich food, 
splendid clothes and fair ladies, only afforded the 
GuRU so many opportunities of decrying against 
the vanities of this world, and preaching to the 





* Compare the following incident in the life of Buddha 
as given in the Mahavagga—Pabbajjasutta, a dialogue 
in which king Bimbisara feeling interested in Buddha 
tries totempt him with wealth, but is mildly rebuked by 
‘Buddha. 

1. I will praise an ascetic life such as the clearly-seeing 
(Buddha) led, such as he thinking over it approved of as 
an ascetic life. 

2. This house-life is pain, the seat of impurity, and an 
‘ascetic life is an open-air life, so considering he embraced 
an ascetic life. 

3. Leading an ascetic life, he avoided with his body 
sinful deeds, and having also abandoned sin ‘in words, he 
-cleansed his life. 

4. Buddha went to Rajagaha, he entered the Giribbaja 
in Magadha for alms with a profusion of excellent signs. 

5. Bimbisara standing in his palace saw him, and 
seeing him endowed with these signs, he spoke these words : 

6. Attend ye to this man, he is handsome, great, clean, 
he is both endowed with good conduct, and he does not‘loek 
before him further than a yriga (the distance-of a plough.) 

7. With down cast eyes, thoughtful, this one is not like 
those of low caste; let the king's messengers run off, (and 
‘ask) : Where is the Bhikkhu going ? 

‘8. The king’s messengers followed after him and said : 
Where is the Bhikku going, where ‘will he reside? 
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Raja the blessings of eternal life. He at last suc- 
ceeded in making him a convert, and_ resided 
at Sivanabhu two years and five months. During 
this period he composed the Prax Sankali, for 
the instruction of his followers. After NANAK had 





g. Going begging from house to house, watching the 
door of the senses, well restrained, he quickly filled his bowl. 
conscious, and thoughtful. 

10, Wandering about in scarch of alms, having gone out 
of the town, the Muni repaired to the mountain Pandava; 
it must be there he lives. 

11. Seeing that he had entered his dwelling, the mes- 
sengers then sat down, and one messenger having returned, 
announced it to the king. 

12, This Bhikku, O great king, is sitting on the east 
side of Pandava, like a tiger, like a bull, like a lion ina 
mountain cave. 

13. Having heard the messenger's words, the Khattiya 
in a fine chariot hastening went out to the Pandava 
mountain. 

14. Having gone as faras the ground was practicable 
for a chariot, the Khattiya, after alighting from the chariot, 
and approaching on foot, having come up to him, seated 
himself. 

{5. Having sat down, the king then exchanged the 
usual ceremonious grectings with him, and after the com- 
plimentary talk he spoke these words: 

16. Thou art both young and delicate, a lad in the prime 
of youth, possessed of a fine complexion, like a high-born 

Khattiya. , 
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visited all the cities of India, he went to Mecca’ 
and Medina, where his actions, his miracles, and © 
his long disputations with the most celebrated 
Muhammadan saints and doctors are ‘most. cir- 
cumstantially described by different writers... ©. 

He was one day abused, and even struck as one 
of his biographers: relates, by a-Mullah, for lying 
on the ground with his feet in the direction of. the. 





19. I will ‘decorate and furnish: ‘the army-house, ‘and ‘ ‘at 
the ‘heail of the assembly of chiefs give thee wealth; enjoy it 
. tell, me thy birth, when asked. 

"Buddha : “Just beside Himavata, ‘O king, iar fives 
a oéoole ‘ endowed: with the } power of met the inhabitants 
of Kosala, 
‘1g. ‘They are “Adichchas by family, Sakiyas by birth; 
from’ that family ‘I have’ wandered: out, not longing’ for 
sensual pleasures. ; 
4 20. Seeing’ misety i in sensual pleasures, and sopiae ti 
ihe forsaking’ of ‘the’ world as happiness, I will go and exert 
myself 5 in this my mind delights. : wg 
: ‘Again i in the Mahavigga—Selasutta—Sela addresses to 
Buddha: rae 
“Thou deservest to bea king, a: king ‘of universal anes 
a ruler of the four-cornered cay a seneee a lord of 
ihe Jambu-gréve (i. e. India). ae as 
~ Khattiyas and wealthy kings are’ devoted to ‘tien Tale, 
2 Gotama, as a king of kings, a leader of | men. : 
‘Tama king; | 0: Sela;~so- said’ Bhagavat, —an incom- 
parable, ‘religions king, with Justice “I turn the: nbeclig 3 
wheel that is irresistible. : wee 
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sacred temple of Mecca. ‘How darest thou, in- 
fidel’’! said the offended Muhammadan priest, 
‘turn thy feet towards the house of God.” “ Turn 
them, if you can,” said Nanak, “to a direction 
where the house of God is not.”—Showing clearly 
that the mind of the Guru was deeply imbued with 
the great truth that all space was filled with Him. 
The most insignificant animal that crawled on 
the earth, the least complicated flower that decked 
the face of the desert, were alike the work of the 
same Divine hand that formed the elephant and 
wide-spreading banian tree! ‘Trusting to this 
bountiful Being, Guru NANAK despised all worldly 
riches, unless in so far as they served to relieve his 
fellow-creatures ; and charity to all mankind was 
one of the precepts which he preached to his fol- 
lowers, next to devotion to the Deity. The life 
of a fellow-creature was sacred in his eyes, for the 
same breath was breathed into them all by the 
Almighty, and was only to be taken away by Him. 
Murder, war, and discord, whereby the lives of 





{Note.—IKXhattiya means a prince or warrior and 
Bhikkhu a_mendicant.: In Sanskrit these words are 
written as Kshattriya and Bhikshu respectively. In 
other words the Sanskrit letter Asha (=) is written and 
spoken in Pali as kha, as is generally the case in Hindi, 
Punjabi, Bengali and other dialects derived from Sanskrit. ] 
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men were sacrificed, he deprecated ; and_ cruelty 
and intolerance were held in abomination by him, 
as heinous sins. 

During his travels, inthe year 1526A.D., NANAK 
was introduced to the Emperor Babar, before whom 
he maintained his doctrine with great firmness 
and eloquence. Babar is said to have been pleased 
with the interview, and to have offered him an 
ample maintenance, which Nanak refused, obsery- 
ing, that he trusted for support to Him who provided 
for all, and from Whom alone a.man of religion and 
virtue should accept favour or reward. 

NANAK is said to have proceeded to Multan, 
where he communed with the 
Pirs, or Muhammadan saints, 
of that part of the country. Thence he went to 
Kirtipur, on the Ravi, where he died at the age of 
91, in the year 963H. (1539 A.D.) in the first year 
of the reign of Akbar. He reigned as Guru sixty 
years, five months, and seven days. His Samad is 
on the bank, of the Ravi, five miles from Kulanur. 
Vast crowds collect annually at this place to per- 
form certain ceremonies in commemoration of the 
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day of his decease. 
The character of GURU NANAK is fairly “drawn 
okeanebes of Gum by Sir John Malcom: “ The 
Nanak, . . great eminence he attained, and 
the. success with which he combated. the. opposition 
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he met with, afford ample reason to conclude that he 
Was a nian of more than common genius: and this 
favourable impression of his character will be con- 
firmed by a consideration of the object of his life, 
and the means he took to accomplish it. Born. in 
a province on the extreme verge of India, at the 
very point where the religion of Muhammad and 
the worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and 
at a moment .when both these tribes cherished the 
most violent rancour and animosity towards each 
other, his great aim was to blend these jarring 
elements in peaceful union, and he only endea- 
voured to effect his purpose through the means of 
mild persuasion. His wish was to recall both 
Muhammadans and Hindus to an exclusive atten- 
tion to that sublimest of all principles, which in- 
tulcates devotion to God and peace towards man. 
He had to combat the furious bigotry of the one 
and the deep rooted superstition of the other; 
but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the 
force of reason and humanity; and we cannot 
havé a more convincing proof of the general 
character of that doctrine which he taught; and 
the inoffensive light in which it was viewed, than 
the knowledge that ‘its success did not rouse the 
bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Muham- 
- madan government under which he lived.” 

A comparison between certain events in thé life 
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of Guru NANAK and Buddha has already beer 
drawn above. On this subject Sir Lepel Griffin 
says that there is much in the character and teach. 
- ing of Guru NANAK which reminds the student 
Sompartsion between Of the life and teaching of the 
Nanak and Buddha. great Buddhist reformer, whose 
devotion to the cause of humanity and the general 
enlightenment of whose ‘doctrine have had so vast 
an influence on a quarter of the human race. 
According to the same authority the unity of 
the Supreme Being was the main point in the docs 
Doctrines of Guru [tine taught by Guru NANAK; 
anak, that He is One and Alone, as 
he affirms in the following couplet: ‘Whom shall I 
call the second? There is none. In alf there is that 
one Spotless One’. (the Deity.) The Deity under 
whatever known name as’ Brahm, Hari, Ram, or 
Govind, is incomprehensible, invisible, uncreated, 
eternal, and alone possessing any real existence, 
He is the root of all things; the Primary Cause 
from which all human beings and all Nature have 
been evolved, from whom every thing has been 
expanded. In the same way as Darwin has taught 
the evolution of species, so did the doctrine of 
Guru NANAK proclaim, not the creation of Nature 
by the All-Powerful out of nothing, but the infinite 
division of His own essence into a plurality of 
forms. 
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Captain Joseph Davey Cunningham observes 
tnat Guru NANAK likens the Deity to Truth, which 
was hefore the world began, which is, and which 
shall endure for ever, as the ultimate idea or cause 
of all we know or behold. The Guru addresses 
equally the Mulla and the Pandit, the Dervish and 
the Sanyasi, and tells them that virtues and 
charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are 
nought of themselves, that the only knowledge 
which availeth is the knowledge of God; and then, 
as if to rebuke those vain men who saw eternal 
life in their own act of faith, he declares that 
they only can find the Lord on whom the Lord 
looks with favour. Yet the extension of grace 
is linked with the exercise of our will and the 
beneficient use of our faculties. He adopted the 
philosophical system of his countrymen, and 
regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with 
God after its punitive transmigrations have ceased. 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing 
bird, but the soul of man is, as the potter's wheel, 
ever circling on its pivot. He also referred to 
the Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu incarna- 
tions, not as imposters and the diffusers of evil, 
but as having truly been sent by God to instruct 
mankind, and he lamented that sin should never- 
theless prevail. He asserted himself no special 
successor, of these inspired teachers of h-s belief, 

11 
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sent to reclaim fallen mortals of all creeds and 
‘countries. He rendered his mission applicable to 
all times and places, yet he declared himself to be 
but the slave, the humble messenger of the Almighty, 
making use of universal truth as his sole instru- 
ment. 

At this stage of the narrative it would not be 
out of place to give a cursory view of the religious 
and philosophic thought of India. On this subject, 
Captain Cunningham remarks that the condition 
of India from remote ages to the present time, 
is an episode in the history of the world.* At 
an early period, the Asiatic peninsula, from the 
Southern Ghats to the Himalayan mountains, would 
seem to have been colonized by a warlike subdivi- 
sion of the Caucasian race, which here and there, 
near the greater rivers and the shores of the ocean, 
formed orderly communities; but it was on the 
banks of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies 
of the people first received an impulse, which pro- 
duced the peculiar civilization of the Brahmans, 
and made a few heroic families supreme from 
Arachosia to the Golden Chersonese. India illus- 
trates the’ power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the re- 
ligion of China; and while Rome was contending 


Na a a 
* Compare Louis Jacolliat’s Bible in India—page xi. 
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with Germans and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths 
and Huns, the Hindu Indo-Aryans absorbed 
swarms of Scythic barbarians; they dispersed 
Saczx, they enrolled Getz among their most famous 
tribes, and they made others serve as their valiant 
defenders. India afterwards checked the victori- 
ous career of Islam, but she could not wholly 
resist. the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkoman 
hordes; and she became one of the most splendid 
of Muhammadan empires. The well-being of 
India’s industrious millions is now linked with the 
foremost nation of the west, and the representa- 
tives of Judwan faith and Roman polity will long 
wage a war of principles with the speculative 
Brahman, the authoritative Mulla, and the hardy 
believing Sikh. 

The Brahmans and their valiant Khattris had a 
long and arduous contest with that ancient faith 
of India, which, as successively modified, became 
famous as Buddhism. When Manu wrote, when 
Alexander conquered, and when the obscure Fahian 
travelled and studied, there were some kingdoms 
ruled by others than ‘ Aryas.” During this period 
the genius of Hinduism became fully developed 


® Compare Sir W. W. Hunter's indian Empire—pav= 
167, 168, 170, 171 and 180; alo Colone? Tod's Raja'v? 
Vol. I, pape 40 and Prefess:: H. Ho Wilson's Ver 
Purana Vol. iV, p. 287. 
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and the Brahmans rivalled the Greeks in the great- 
ness and the variety of their triumphs. Epic poems 
show high imaginative and descriptive powers, and 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata stil! move the 
feelings and affect the character of the people. 
Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of 
the sun and moon were accurately measured. The 
Philosophy of the learned few was, perhaps, for 
the first time, firmly allied with the theology of the 
believing many, and Brahmanism laid down as 
articles of faith, the unity of God, the creation of 
the world, the immortality of the soul, and the 
responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about 
which Moses is silent or obscure, and that unity 
and omnipotence of the Creator which were un- 
known to the polytheism of the Greek and Roman 
multitude, and to the dualism of the Mithraic legis- 
lators; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato in 
keeping the people tremblingly alive to the punish- 
ment which awaited evil deeds. 

The Brahmins succeeded in expelling the Bud- 
dhist faith from the Indian peninsula, and when 
Shankarcharya journeyed and disputed, a few 
learned men, and the inoffensive half conforming 
Jains, alone remained to represent the “gentiles” 
of Hinduism. The Khattris had acquired king- 
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doms and heathen princes had been subdued or, 
converted. Hinduism had attained its limits, and 
the victory brought with it the seeds of decay. The 
intermingling with strangers led to a partial adop- 
tion of theirusages. The old Brahman worship had 
been domestic or solitary and that of the Buddhists 
public or congregational; the Brahman ascetic 
separated himself from his fellows, but the Buddhist 
hermit became a ccenobite, the member of a com- 
munity of devotees; the Brahman reared a family 
before he became an anchorite, but the Buddhist 
vowed celibacy and renounced most of the pleasures 
of sense. These customs of the vanquished had 
their effect upon the conquerors, and Shankar- 
acharya, in his endeavour to strengthen orthodoxy, 
enacted the double part of St. Basil and Pope 
Honorius. He established a monastery of Brahman 
ascetics; he converted the solitary “ Dandee,” with 
his staff and waterpot, into one of an order, a monk 
or friar, at once ccenobitic and mendicant, who lived 
upon alms and who practised chastity. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diver- 
sity with religious usage: learning and wealth, and 
an extended intercourse with men, produced the 
ordinary tendency towards scepticism, and six 
orthodox schools opposed six heretical systems, 
and made devious attempts to acquire a knowledge 
of God by logical deductions from the phenomena 
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,of nature or of the human mind. They disputed 
about the reality and the eternity of matter; about 
consciousness and understanding; and about life 
and the soul, as separate trom, or as identical with, 
one another and with God. The results were, 
the atheism of some, the belief of others in a 
limitary deity, and the more general reception of 
the doctrine of “Maya” or illusion. 

A new people now entered the country, anda 
new element hastened the decline of corrupted 
Hinduism. Armed with religion as a motive, and 
empire as an object, the Turks precipitated them- 
selves upon India. The Mughals and Afghans 
gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
of the people. Subsequently the Muhummadans 
became Indianized; and, in the sixt-enth century, 
the great Akbar conceived the design of establishing 
a national government or monarchy which should 
unite the elements of the two systems ; but political 
obedience does not always denote social amalga- 
mation, and the reaction upon the Moslem mind 
perhaps increased that intolerance of Aurangzeb 
which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 

The public mind became agitated and the 
first result of the conflict was the institution, 
about the end of the fourteenth century, of a 
comprchensive sect by Ramanand of Benares, a 
follower of the tenets of Ramanuj. He admitted 
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all classes of people as his disciples, and he 
declared that the true votary was raised above 
mere social forms, and was free or liberated. 
During the same century the learned enthusiast 
Guru Goraknath gave popularity to the doctrine 
of the “Yoga.” It was, however, held, that in this 
Kaliyuga, or iron age, fallen man was unequal to 
so great a penance, or to the attainment of com- 
plete beautitude ; but Goraknath taught that intense 
mental abstraction would etherialise the body of the 
most lowly, and gradually unite his spirit with the 
all-pervading soul of the world. In the next genera- 
tion, or about the year 1450 A.D. Kabir preached 
to the Muhammadans as well as the Hindus and he 
-urged them to strive continually after inward purity. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century the re- 
forms of Ramanand were introduced into Bengal 
by Chaitanya,a Brahman of Naddea. He admitted 
all classes as members of his sect, and insisted 
upon “Bhakti,” or faith, as chastening the most 
impure. About the same period Vallabhacharya, 
a Brahman of Tellingana, gave a further impulse to 
the reformation in progress. He taught that effect- 
ed devotion was compatible with the ordinary 
duties of the world. But these good and able men 
appear to have been so impressed with nothingness 
of this life, that they deemed the amelioration of 
man’s social condition as unworthy of a thought. 
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They formed pious associations of contended 
Quietists, or they gave themselves up to the con- 
templation of futurity in the hope of approaching 
bliss. They perfected forms of dissent rather than 
planted the germs of nations. It was reserved for 
NANAK to perceive the true principles of reform, 
and to lay those broad foundations which enabled 
his successor GOVIND SINGH to fire the minds of 
his countrymen with a new nationality. 

“GuRu NANAK was unquestionably a man of 
uncommon genius,” observes Mr. W. G. Osborne, 
“ag may be inferred from the eminence he attained 
and the success with which he combated the oppo- 
sition which encountered him, while he laboured 
unremittingly to inculcate upon Hindus and Muham- 
madans, that sublime principle which enjoins devo- 
tion to God and peace towards men.” 

In short Guru NANAK effected a change in the 
religious thought of this country. He has left an 
undying influence behind him for good and his 
doctrines are even at the present day practised by 
a great many persons. His mild demeanor, earnest 
piety and persuasive eloquence are ever the themes 
of praise, and fairs are held at most of the places 
connected with the events of his life; at Nankana, 
for instance, in the Sharakpur tahsil; at Dera 
Nanak, in the Gurdaspur district; at Bir Baba 
Nanak, close to Sialkot, and so forth. 
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Guru NANAK had two sons, named Sri Chand 
and Lakhmi Das, but he thought neither of them 
worthy to suceeed him in his spiritual office which 
he bequeathed to a Whattri of the Tihan family, 
Gurn Nanak’s cuee named Lehna. Guru Nanak 
cozsor, had initiated Lehna in the 
sacred mysteries of his sect, clothed him in the 
holy mantle of a fadrr, and bestowed on bin (he 
name or tittle of ANGAD or own body. It is 
believed that the spirit of Guru NANAK passed 
into the body of ANGAD. ANGAD was therefore 
acknowledged as the teacher of the sect, aud SRt 
CHAND, the son of Guru NANAK, became a faktr 
and founded the order of Udasis, a community 
indifferent to the concerns of the world. 

Gurv ANGAD was born, according to most ac- 
counts, in the Samvat year 1561 or 1504 A. D., 
(on the first day of the bright half of Bysakh) but 
according to others, in the Samvat year 1567 or 
1510 A.D. He settled at the village of Khadur, 
on the bank of the Beas, in the Taran Taran Tahsil 

of the Amritsar district, where 
Guro Angad. S Sta 9a 

there js a shrine in his honour 
and where his family enjoys some respect. He 
taught the same doctrines as GURU NANAK did, 
and wrote some verses that now form part of the 
Granth. We retgued as Gura for a period of 
twelve years, six months and nine days; and left 
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{wo sons, Dasa and Datu, but as neither of them 
was initiated in the mysteries of the sect he was 
succceded, at his death, in the Samvat year 1609 
(1552 A.D.), by a Khattri of the Bhalle family, 
named AMAR DAS, an ardent follower. 
Guru AMAR Das was distinguished by his 
activity in preaching the tenets of Guru NANAK; 
he made many converts and 
a with their aid he acquired some 
temporal power. le was a wise and just Guru 
and he sent twenty-two disciples to preach his 
doctrines to different parts of the country. It is 
said that he found an attentive listener in the tole- 
rant Akbar. He builla fine deol? or large well, 
containing 84 steps, together with a shelter for 
travellers, at Govindwal in the province of Lahore. 
On this he spent large sums of money, as the water 
was al a great depth. 

Guru AMAR Das had two sons Mohan and 
Mori, and two daughters Dani and Bhani: he was 
very anxious regarding the marriage of Bhani, 
and employed a Brahman to seek a fit husband for 
her; but the attention of the Guru was accidentally 
drawn to a youth named Ram Das, a Whattri of 
the Sodi family, a lineal descendant of Sodi Rai, 
who had abdicated the throne of Lahore in favour 
of his uncle Kulpat Vedi, and he gave him his 
daughter in marriage. Guru Amar Das dicd, 
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in the Samvat year 1631 or 1574 A.D., after a 
reign of more than twenty-two years, at Govindwal, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, whom he 
had initiated in the sacred mysteries of the 
sect. : 

Guru Ram DAs became celebrated for his 
piety, and for the improvements he made at 
DAT pees ace, Amirtsar, an ancient city, then 

called Chak, and which for 

some time was known by the name of Rampur or 

Ramdaspur, after him. He built atank which he 

‘termed Anrritsar, signifying “water of immortality.” 

This tank has acquired a sacred character, and has 
imparted its holiness to the city. 

It is related that at the time the Emperor Akbar 
was at Lahore, he heard of the fame of Guru RAM 
DAS and wished to see him. He threw off the 
trammels of religion, and after conversing with the 
Guru was much pleased with him, and as a mark 
of esteem and regard, the Emperor issued an 
order, that a certain portion of ground should be 
granted to Guru RAM DAS, which was accordingly 
dene. It was on this piece of ground the sacred 
tank referred to above, was built by the GURU who 
went occasionally from Govindwal to reside there, 
and his disciples and followers settled at that place. 
The gift of Akbar was, however, disputed by a 
Byragi, who claimed the land as the site of an 
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ancient pool dedicated to Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, and the tutclary deity of his order; 
but the Guru said he was himself the representa- 
‘tive of the hero. The Byragi could produce no 
proof; but RAM DAS dug deep into the earth, and 
displayed to numerous admirers, the ancient steps 
of Raja Ram Chandra’s reservoir. The connection 
between the family of Ram Das and Ram Chandra 
is explained further on. 
After a short time the Emperor Akbar went 
from the Punjab to the Dekhan, and on arriving 
at Govindwal he encamped there, and sent for 
Ram DAs; he received the GuRU with great dis- 
tinction and kindness, and requested him to ask a 
favour. Guru RAM DAs replied that he wanted 
nothing, but he had one remark to. make. “Akbar 
enquired what it was. ‘The: Guru replied, : that 
during the stay of the Emperor at Lahore, the con- 
sumption of grain had been great, and high prices 
paid for it, but now that the court had left that 
place the prices would be low and the ryots would 
suffer accordingly. “I would recommend,” he 
‘added, “that you levy no rent this year.” Akbar 
was pleased with the remark, and said the Guru 
_was the friend of the poor; he. ordered the rents 
_ to be remitted, and bestowed, at the same time, 
valuable presents on GURU RAM Das. 
‘Guru RAm Das passed a quiet life,.employing 
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Guru ARJUN succeeded his father Raw Das 
and rendered himself illustrious by compiling the 
Adi-Granth. This work received 
its present form and arrangement 
from Guru ARJUN; he collected the most valuable 
Writings and sayings of Guru NANAK and his 
immediate successors, ANGAD, AMAR Das, and 
RAM DAS and enlarged and improved them ‘by 
making additions of his own.f 


Gara Azjus. 





On this subject Dr. W. L. M’Gregor writes as under— 

**Nanak was born in the year of the Hijera 892, corres- 
ponding to the year of the Christian era 1146S and to 1525 
of Bikermajeet, in the 32nd year of the reign of Belol 
(Lodi). In Malcolm's sketch of the Sikhs, the year 1469 
is given; but the year in the text is the correct one, since 
the calculation is made with both the era of the Hijera, 
and that of Bikermajeet. Malcolm most likely followed 
Forster, wha also assumed 1469, as the year of Nanak's 
birth. In Dow’s history of Hindustan, Bikermajeet is said 
to have died in the eighty-ninth year of the Ctristian era. 
The Mussulman authors of the History of the Sichs pre- 
serve invariably, a period of fifty-seven years between the 
Christian era and that of Bikermajeet, or Samvat.” 

7 Asan example some passages from the Adi-Granth 


are quoted below— 
at gag wadl aa, azae ae faefeis faa 
fhe sah ear afsa ate aret at ears | 
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tn 


The most important doctrine inculcated in the 
Granth is that of reverence and obedience to the 
Guru and respect to and worship of the saints. 
The practices of ablution, of giving alms, of absti- 
nence from animal food are enjoined, while, by 
way of ethical principles, such things as slander 
unchastity, anger, covetousness, selfishness and 
want of faith are especially denounced. 





goaa Waa SATA, UAl|S THN UY SF STAT 
erat afag fare aaet anfa gars | 

ara gece at fase, STAST wy BT TET Nl 
wit Sis faa fexaat are afe af diz | 
WAL ATA wal aifaarst, WIS HAT araATST | 
NG PAA Ga Bra Va Ulaa cal HIF 
UIA UAT VS AUT, AAA TUT WY Fur! 

wal GHevfa eat areal BY Uisaga al as 
vant are ae ats UT, EA eS gH UT TAT | 
SIRT AST aa fag are arget arty wales 
aig wala Us ACA AST Uae ANAT | 

BA WO Al AT aT TSS HST aT TFUAT 
ara feard ea Sw AMAT UIT EA ERBIET I 
MT WUT ASAE EST ABA AT aTat WaT 
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This Guru lived in great splendour, kept fine 
horses and was clothed in costly raiments. 





me wars Zio waa at aay sara wars! 
aM ae we Wax Ai as feat a ws 1 
ba cata uefa wars en sat zara | 

aw uf asa uxarat wats He fear t 
Wa AAT AAA BET MT Ss VTATST | 

area dafa sre We Al AUT UMA Wea TST 
ays HTT HST HE GT BAA HTT GTA | 

zat ay Ao aet wae TE TaTA | 

aq axa S te at fad fea Gaia! 

‘ fats ort eft am at arma fate ay ofa 1b 
at suan wt faaih S oti arg & ares 

TH SYA wee orfs wag Bars tl 


te * 4 
aa aa aa ata az ae ‘fash we | 
ay ama ve feo a Sa cH TyATE 
Ua aay VTA AE HH Ga AST ats 
fae faaca waz fad exy gerd Fe 1 
aft facor na saat are af Sfx ore | 
ata fra fara aaa gaia safe a asa t 
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Towards the latter part of his reign GURU ARJUN 
removed to Amritsar from Govindwal, and dwelt 
there. At Amritsar he constructed a temple in the 
midst of the tank, and named it Harimandir, or God's 


faag waa areal oF eas ga TUT | 
ure aa faa fe acre ash A faTe 1 
Gayl ATU WE Fa Bosn as’ awaral Bat | 
qeata aa at sut a afaafs afe ate 
ATTRA 
feat vada quda faaada Safe wade 
viaata safe at tt wea aera 
ete aa fats wat af aa at 
fag eftews maf gare 
AIM Gal WE an ake at ait aeaaefs 
wt Slt Ma Bt yeare 
ail waa fanz ad fees ager at aaa ala 
fata afaa WLAaTT It 
aa wee Wr wee Fe WSs ATU | 
WA HE YT WES YS We UTA I 
a Wea ua Nee A ay aaa Gs | 
aa ata ary S ais faisia es 
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house, The Granth, or the Holy Book, was placed 
in this temple, and crowds of persons frequented 
it for the purpose of bathing and hearing the 
Granth read. The Chak of Ram Das was 
enlarged, and the wealth of Guru Arjun began to 
increase in horses, elephants, &ce. 





wa Bug wa Sar Satara wary I 

alata ageae & ars arafacaa | 

aa Art Ve F AST fata Sa 

uza wo ada etd aa ca wat ae Awa Tae | 

aéa agqut fatcac feds 1 

za AAA Fa WTA Ftd tt 

aze afaa ara arat wed 1} 

ag ada Fae Tors WTA | 

afta arta AIST Il 

wa cae wal SO ae gat aa UTA | 

aa cet died feat a ged ee Saree I 

wa gan wa faa ware atara aa cet afar 
faarez | 

ara gad fear sale va geal age Saaz I 

Sat Ua ANAT AAS ATTA Bel ares aft 
HoT Wy) 
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At this time the agents of Guru ARJUN were 
spread over the country to demand and receive the 
contributions of the faithful, which they proceeded 
to deliver to the GuRU in person at an annual 
assembly, and thus a regular government, according 
to the almost contemporary Moshan Fani, was 
established by the Guru. He sent his followers as 
far as Turkistan for the purpose of purchasing 
horses. He appears to have been sought as a 
political partizan by Khusru, the son of the 
Emperor Jahangir, when in temporary possession 
of the Panjab. 

Guru ARJUN also built a tank, at a distance of 
seven miles from Amritsar, naming it Tarantaran, 
which means “cleansing water.” He appears to 
have died at Lahore after a reign of more than 
twenty four years. 


Ha Ua Ua an art waa WAT I 

wed wa ea wa Gila faaa Fracug | 
ware aaa aia wa ag feafsa: 0 

dist Tora AT A WT Aa aA THA | 
sues wa faa wae wada vata wraat | 
Uthat ae aie wat org waft area tars | 
UZ AIIM WA YUE ATH ATA BTS I 
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As there are several versions of the manner jn 
which Guru ARJUN met his death, it is not easy 
to say how he came to_ his 
end. One account says that an 
orthodox zealot, whose writings the Guru had 
refused to admit into the Adi Granth, on the 
ground that the doctrines therein inculcated were 


Death of Guru Arjun 


inconsistent with the pure doctrines of the unity 
and omnipotence of God, as taught by Guru 
NANAK and his apostles, induced the Muhammadan 
Soobahdar, over whom he had sufficient influence 
to cast the Guru into the prison. The Guru, with 
the permission of the Jailor, one morning went 
to the river (the Ravi then flowed just under the 
walls of the fort) to bathe and was never seen. 
again, 
Another but a more popular account of Guru 
Arjun’s death is, that Chandushah, the Diwan or 
prime minister at Lahore, had a beautiful daughter, 
whom his father wished to bestow in marriage on 
his successor in office; this resolution he commu- 
nicated to his friends. But they advised him to 
give her in marriage to Guru ARJUN’S son, who 
was avery comely youth. Chandushah not only 
gave a deaf ‘ear to their advice, but insultingly 
remarked, “Though ARJUN is a wealthy man and 
a Hindu Guru, still he isa Fakir. I am like the 
upper storey of a house; he is like the drain for 
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receiving the filthy water.” Being pressed, how- 
ever, on the subject, Chandushah consented to the 
match, and the marriage presents were sent to the 
house of Guru ARJUN. One of the by-standers 
told the Guru what Chandushah had said, and the 
contrast he had drawn. On hearing this, GuRuU 
ARJUN was very) angry, and said, “ Chan- 
dushah is a fool; ] will not allow my son to marry 
his daughter.” The Guru returned the presents, 
adding, “ He is a nobleman, lam a /akir; he must 
be mad in wishing his daughter to wed my son.” 

Chandushah asked GuRU ArjUn’s forgiveness 
for the words he had used, and went in person to 
his house, taking with him nearly a lakh of rupees. 
He, with joined hands, asked permission to 
address the Guru; but the latter said it was use- 
less, adding—“ Oh! Chandushah, my words are 
engraved on stone, and cannot be washed out; 
Twill never gainsay them; and were you to give 
the whole world as a dowry with your daughter, 
she shall never wed my son; this is fixed and irre- 
vocable.” On hearing these words, Chandushah 
remained silent, but from that time meditated 
revenge against GuRu ArjJuN. “This man must 
have the blood of kings in his veins to refuse my 
offer,” were his emphatic words on leaving the 
GuRu. 

About this time, the Emperor of Delhi, on his 
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intended visit to Kashmir, arrived at Lahore; and 
Chandushah having obtained an audience, told him 
that a Hindu fakir in the Panjab had assumed a 
state of royalty, and had crowds of people as his 
followers, who raised tumults and disturbances. 
At the instigation of this man the Guru was called 
for and kept in prison. 

When the night passed and the sun rose in 
the heavens, Guru ARJUN having found no way 
of his escape, requested leave to go to the Ravi for 
the purpose of bathing. His request was granted. 
On reaching the river the Guru plunged into it, 
sank and disappeared! 

According to another account Guru ARJUN fell 
a sacrifice to the jealousy of the Muhammadans. 

A shrine in honour of Guru ARJUN stands 
outside the fort of Lahore on the bank of the old 


river bed. 


GURU HAR GOVIND. 


When the news of Guru ArjuN’s death 

reached his son Har Govinpd, he was filled’ 

, j with grief. When the days of 

Guru Har Govind’s : 

early life. mourning were over, he ascend- 
ed the throne of the Gurus. 

Guru Har Govino was born in the Samvat 
year 1652 or 1595 A.D. He was not more than 
eleven years of age at his father's death, but 
he was moved by his followers to resent the 
enemity of Chandushah, and he is represented 
either to have procured his condemnation by the 
Emperor, or to have slain him by open force with- 
out reference to authority. Whatever may be the 
truth about the death of Chandushah and the first 
years of Guru Har Govinp's ministry, it is certain 
that, in a short time, the GuRU became a military 
leader as well as a spiritual teacher. 

From every quarter disciples flocked around 
GuRU Har GOVIND, bringing money and other 
presents. This Guru was a great soldier, and he 
was the first that took up the arms in defence of 
his country and religion. He made his followers 
buckle on the sword and prepare for war. He 
had a stable of eight hundred horses ; three hundred 
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mounted followers were constantly in attendance 
upon hin; and a gaard of sixty match-lock men 
secured the safety of his person, had he ever 
feared or thought of assassination. 

Guku THAR Govind wore two swords in his 
cirdie, one to denote his spiritual and the other his 
tumporal power; or, as he sometimes expressed it, 
one to avenge the death of his father and the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism. 

It is related, that a servant or follower of Guru 
HAR GovIND brought some valuable harses for 
his master from Turkistan. Some of the king's 
attendants siczed them, and one was conferred 
asa gift on the Aajee, or Judge of Lahore. From 
ihe Jatter this one animal was purchased by Guru 
Har Govinn for the sum of 10,000 rupees; the 
price, however, was not paid to the Xajee, and on 
the second day HAR Govinn departed with the 
horse from Lahore and reached Amritsar. 

In return for the scizure of the horses, one of 
Guru Har Govinn’s servants carried off a white 
hawk belonging to the king. Other things like this 
might have occurred, and the king gave Mukhlas 
Khan orders to proceed with an army of 7,000 
horse, to arrest Guru HAR GOvIND. On hearing of 
the approach of Mukhlas Khan, Guru Har Govinp 
armed his followers to the number of 5,000 men, 
and prepared to meet him in battle. In addition 
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to his army, Guru Har Govinn, being a member 
of the military class of the old Indians, was possess- 
ed of a warlike spirit, and it was not therefore sur- 
prising, that he defeated the 
roval troops ; many of the latter 
were slain in the battle which 
ensued, and the rest fled with their leader to 
Lahore. 

Guru Har Govind now deemed it prudent to 
retire for atime to the jungle of Bhatinda, south 
of the Satlej, in the province of Hissar, where the 
ground was dry from a scarcity of water. The 
place is since called Guru-ka-kote, or the abode of 
the Gere. While in this jungle, an inconsiderable 
number of men became his followers and disciples, 
and among the rest Budha. a free booter. 

This man stole two horses from the king's 
stables at Lahore, and brought them to Guru HAR 
Govinn, This act incensed the king still more 
against the Guru, and a Jarge army was sent 
against him, under the command of Kunmer Beg 
.and Lal Beg. They crossed the Satlej in search 
of Guru Har Govinn, but the want of water so 
distressed the roval troops that they were unable 
to fight; and being easily defeated by the Guru, 

they fled to Lahore, leaving 
Second victory cf 


? 


Cure Ear Govind their two commanders slain on 
> os Pe reset 


the field of battle. 
14 
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‘This second successful trial of his strength with 
the king's troops rendered Guru Har Govinp 
more daring than ever, and he resolved to recross 
the Satlej. He arrived at Kartarpur, in the Bist 
Jalandhar, which had been built hy Guru Arjun, 
and there he collected a large army of horse and 


foot. 


One of Guru Har Govinn’s servants was a 
Pathan, named Paendi Khan, but he had quarrelled 
with the Guru and escaped to Delhi. He requested 
the Emperor to place him at the head of an army 
for the purpose of capturing the Guru. His re. 
quest was readily granted, and on reaching the 

Panjab a battle was fought between the king’s 
troops under this Pathan, and the followers of 
Guru HAr GoviNnp led by himself. : 


_ The conflict was a desperate one, and great 

valour was displayed on both sides, for the Muham- 

always evinced a deep-rooted hatred 

for the Gurus. Victory at Jength 

‘Third vietOry of was declared in favour of Guru 
Guru Har Govind. 

HAR GoviND, who performed 
prodigies of valour, slaying many of the Muham- 
madans with his own hand, and among the rest 
Paendi Khan. On the death of their leader, the 
king’s troops fled in confusion, great numbers 


madans 


i 


being slain. 
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~* Guru Har GOVIND had three wives by whom 
1e had five sons ; namely Guruditya, Tegh Bahadur, 

Suraj Mal, Anne Rai and Atal 
sues ofGura Har Rai The eldest Guruditya 

died during the life time of his 
ather, leaving two sons Har Rai and Dharmal. 
suRu Har Govinn had a great affection for Har 
Rai, and appointed him his successor. 

The mother of Tegh Bahadur was very much 
displeased at this act of injustice, as she con- 
sidered it, and accused Guru HAR GOVIND of act- 
ing unfairly towards her and her son. Guru HAR 
GOvIND told her to have patience and assured her 
that Tegh Bahadur would one day sit on his throne. 
“] give you” continued her husband, “my arms 
for his use, and when he comes of age deliver 
them to him.” After this the Guru prayed, and 
departed his life in the Samvat 
Year 1695, or 1638 A.D. GURU 
HAR GOVIND reigned 31 years, 
and a few months: his death took place in the 
month of Chaitra. ; 

When Guru Har Govinp died, his grandson 


ascended the throne of the 
Gurus. At this time the Em- 
peror Aurangzeb was at war with his brother Dara. 
The jatter came to Lahore, where he raised an 
army, and Guru Har Rat joined him with his 


Death oi Guru Har 
Goring, 


Gurn Ear Rei. 
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troops; but on the defeat of the prince and’ his 
flight to Multan, his allies, the followers of the 
GuRU, returned to their houses, and Guru Har Rat 
went to Kiratpur, where he died on the oth day 
of the dark half of Kartrik (October) in the ‘Samvat 
year 1718, or 1661 A.D. 

On the death of HAR Rat his youngest son, 
Har KISHAN succeeded him. It is stated that 
at this time a violent contention arose among the 
followers and disciples of Nanak regarding the 
succession to the office of their 
spiritual leader. The dispute 
between Har KISHAN and RAM RAI was referred 
to the arbitration of the Emperor of Delhi. Ac- 
cording to some accounts Aurangzeb allowed the 
disciples of NANAK to choose their own Guru, 
while according to others he -declared the right of 
Har KISHAN to be indisputable. Whatever may 
have been, HAR KISHAN was recognised as the 
head of the community but he died soon after. 
He reigned as GURU two years, five months and a 


Guru Har Kishan. 


few days. 
Guru Har KISHAN was succeeded by his uncle 


TreEG BAHADUR, or Baba Bakula, 
care Teen Sameday i.¢., the ruler of the village of 
Bakula. Guru TEGH BAHADUR is said to have 
accompanied the chief of Jaipur to Bengal. He 
resided for some time at Patna, but afterwards 
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joined the. army of the. Raja, to bring success ta 
the expedition against the chiefs of Assam. He 
meditated on the banks of the Brahmaputra; and 
he is stated to have convinced the Raja of Kamrup, 
and to have made him a believer in his mission. 

After a time GURU TEGH BAHADUR returned to 
the Panjab, and bought a piece of ground, on 
which he built the town of Makhowal, on the 
Satlej, close to Kiratpur, the chosen residence of 
his father. 

GuRu TEGH BAHADUR seems to have been of 
a hard and moody character, and his example 
powerfully aided in making the disciples of NANAK 
a martial as well as a devotional people. His 
reverence for the sword of his father HAR GoviND, 
and his repeated injunction that his disciples 
should obey the bearer of his arrows, show more of 
the kingly than of priestly spirit. About this time the 
GuRUS were regarded by their followers, as ‘““Sachche 
Padshahs,” or as “veritable kings,” meaning that 
they governed by just influence and not by the- 
force of arms, or that they guided men to salva- 
tion, while others controlled their worldly -actions. 
This term seems to have preyed upon and per- 
plexed the minds of the Mughal princes and an 
intelligent Muhammadan writer, Syed Ghulam 
Husain, the author of the Ser-u/-Jfutakherin, 
asserts that GURU TEGH BAHADUR wasat the head, 
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of many thousand ' men’ and aspired: to’ sovereign 
power. 

It is said that when the Brahmans of Kashmir 
were hard pressed to adopt the Muhammadan 
religion, théy came to Guxu TEGH BAHADUR and 
asked him to interfere in the matter. ‘ Although 
Guru GovinD: SINGH was very young at that (ime, 
yet he suggested that the Brahmans must be pro- 
tected at any cost. Théy were therefore told to 
send word to the Emperor of Delhi to the effect 
that their’ Guru “Tecnu ‘BAHAbuR should first be 
made a convert to tlie Muhammadan faith and that 
they would afterwards follow his example. Under 
the circumstances Guru ‘TEGH BAHADUR was 
arrested at Agra and sent under a strong escort 
from there'to Delhi. 

At Agra there is a place called Guru-ka Z alab 
where ‘TEGH ‘BAHADUR -halted. There is also 
a Dharma’ Sala in memory of this Guru in 
Maithan Stréet: of the town. “Here the “Mai! 
is said to have ‘remained for some time. Several’ 
of the followers of the Guru were beheaded 
at Delhi ‘and every sort of pressure was brought 
to bear upon him. to give up his religion but 
in vain. ‘The GuRU remained true to his faith, 
and when ‘the: Emperor half insultingly and half 
credulously_ told him to exhibit miracles: in proof 
of-the divinity of his’ mission, the Guru replied: 
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that the duty of man was to pray to the Lord. 
He was subsequently told that unless he gave 
some explanation of his conduct, he would not get 
‘back his liberty. At length the Guru gave this 
answer. ‘Since you wish it, I will give the ex- 
planation required. I will put a written paper 
round my neck, which you cannot cut with a 
sword.” Having said this, and written something 
on a piece of paper, he tied it round his neck, and 
then requested -the Emperor to order some one to 
cut it. The blow was struck, and the head of the 
Guru rolled on the floor! The paper was then 
read and contained these words :— 
“ Sir diya aur Sirr nadtya.”* 


« area Sa sfa fara wet | 
wiz feat atat a saat 
aw 2a atat fra ae! 
wey Stat ot face a Sts A 


* 3% % %& 
Stace wre feathy fire mr ge ATT TATA | 
aa aetex MT Hal ae a fears wa I 
ai aelet H waa wal aaa at WH 
S & 2 aa oa aan SS SF Gees 
Daswen Padshahka Granth. | 
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Literally, “I gave my head, but not my secret of 
religion.” His life was gone, but his‘ inspiration’ or 
apostolic virtue was left behind him in the world. 

There is a famous shrine at Delhi in honour -of 
the Guru where he ‘ gave his‘ head,” ‘that i isy W here 
the catastrophe fell. _ 

There is ‘another version relating . to the death 
of Guru TEGH BAHADUR. ‘He is said to have 
leagued with a Muhammadan Zealot, named Adam 
Hafiz, and their combined power interfered witli 
that of Aurangzeb. They having given a ready 
asylum to all fugitives, the imperial troops marched 
against them, and they were, after fighting for some 
time, made prisoners. The Muhammadan saint 
was banished, but. Aurangzeb determined that the 
Guru should be put to death. ‘ 

At this time Ram Rat was at the court of the 
Emperor of Delhi. ‘He was acquainted with the 
Yoga system, 7.e., ie possessed the singular and 
miraculous power, of dying at will, and returning 
to life, after a. concerted interval ; but on one 
occasion having mistaken his reckoning, he never 
revived, and: the bed on ‘which he died is. still 
shown! at Dehra Dun, 20 miles from Hardwar, 
which, was founded by him and where he settled 
for some time. His temple, a handsome building, 
forms the chief architectural ornament’ of Dehra 
Dun. As RAM Rat considered himself a claimant 
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to the throne of the Gurus and had influence with 
the Emperor, he is said by some authorities to 
have endeavoured, by art and intrigue, to effect 
the ruin of TEGH BAHADUR who met his death 
in the manner explained above, and his head was 
brought from Delhi to his son who performed the 
necessary ceremonies. , 

When Guru TEGH BAHADUR was on his way 
to Delhi, he sent for his son whom he addressed, 
after embracing him, in these words, “ My son, 
they have sent for me, but if they kill me, do not 
lament at my death; you will be my successor, 
and do not forget to avenge my blood.” Having 
thus spoken he appointed Guru GoviND his 
successor, and gaye him the arms of his father 
Guru Har Govinp, 
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Guru GoOvIND SINGH, the son of GcRU TrGu 
BAHADUR, Was, according to the Panjabi writers, 
born in the Samyat year 1723, (Push Sudi 7th). 
corresponding to 1666 A.D. He was very young at 

the time of his father's death 
er nee Guru but cherished a sentiment of 
implacable resentment against 
those who had caused it. The violent end and the 
last injunction of the Martyr Guru made a deep 
impression on his mind, and in brooding over his 
own loss and the fallen condition of his country he 
became the irreconcileable foe of the Muhammadan 
name, and conccived the noble idea of moulding 
the Hindus into a new and aspiring people. 

Being acknowledged by his followers as_ their 
Sat-Guru, or true spiritual leader, he first laid 
the foundation of a religious and military common- 
tvealth, and executed his design, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone observes, “with the systematic spirit of a 
Grecian law-giver.” He taught a doctrine suited 
to the troubled state of his mind, and called upon 
his followers, by every feeling of manhood, to 
fay aside their peaceable habits, to have the re- 
solute courage of the soldier with the enthusiastic 
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faith of the devotee, to swear eternal war against 
the cruel and haughty Muhammadans, and to devote 
themselves to sfee/ as the only means of obtaining 
every blessing that this, world, or that to come, 
could afford to mortals. 

GurRU GOVIND SINGH ever dwelt upon the 
fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of 
Aurangzeb; study and reflection had enlarged his 
mind, experience of the world had matured his 
judgment, and, under the mixed impulse of aveng- 
ing his own and his country’s wrongs, he resolved 
upon awakening his followers to a new life, and 
upon giving precision and aim to the broad and 
general institutes of Nanak. In the heart of a 
powerful empire he sect himself to the task of sub- 
verting it and he succeeded in effecting a complete 
revolution in the habits, character, and creed of 
his followers. Hitherto they had resorted to arms 
only in self-defence, which is sanctioned by the 
institutes of the Hindus; but Guru Govino 
SINGH broke through a rule which limited his own 
ambition as well as the growth of the sect; he 
perceived that the only effectual means of resist- 
ing the Muhammadan government was to admit 
converts from all tribes, to arm the whole popula- 
tion, and to make worldly wealth and eminence 
objects to which Hindus of every rank might 
aspire. He admitted people of afl nationalities 
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and he gave to all his followers the epithet of 
Singh or “lion.” 

Guru Govind SINGH propagated and enforced 
his tenets by preaching, by example, and by writ- 
ing. The Daswen Padshah ka Granth, or “the 
Book of the Tenth King,’—Guru Govind SINGH 
being the tenth leader from Guru NANAK—is his 
work. It is as much revered amongst the followers 
of NANAK as the Adi-Granth. In the Vichitra 
Natak Guru GOVIND SINGH gives the account of 
his mission as follows :—* 


* aq FH aodt wat qarat | 

ag area fore fafa ae art 
sage waa F wei! aga wa aifia J asi | 
anny fae aa ETAT | 
asus fe ota aaa | 

az wa afsa agen ara t 

STATA HART ATTY | 

fe fafa aq que wal | 8a Wa BS Tat 
Ala Ala AL AAS ALTA | 

agtafy sta araat are 

faa st att sere at Far 
“ata WS WaT TRSAT t 
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«TP now declare my own history and the aus- 
terities which | have performed. Where the seven 
peaks rise beautiful on the mountain Himakuta, 
and the place takes the name of Sapta Sringa, and 
where Pandus performed their penances | practised 
severe austerities for a long time, meditating con- 





faa na aa area (arga) af Stat 
aa SH Sara Hea AT | 
faa a Wat FAT TAA AE | 
Bal UH ala wy wort ae 
faa’ fas ny sae Beara | 
wa afe & ce ate UsTat o 

ft ay a a 
Wa US ATS aaa AT ATG 1 
UW Fat WSF UST ti 

sei aet ger wen faerat | 
Se SAH Ba TAT THT | 

FS HH MT SA TAG | 
watts Sy are aa aae I 
Uta WAAR Ga Bare | 


Se Waa al AA sare | 
Daswen Padshah ka Granth. 
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stantly on Mahakala and Kalika, till diversity was 
changed into one form. My father and mother 
meditated on the Divinity, and performed the Yoga, 
till Guru Deva approved of their devotions. Then 
the Supreme issued his order, and I was born in 
the Kali Yuga, though my inclination was not to 
come into the world, my mind being fixed on the 
foot of the Supreme. When the Supreme Being 
made known his will, I was sent into the world to 
establish virtue and expel vice.” 

“ For this sole reason—to establish virtue—was 
I sent into the world by Guru Deva. Everywhere’”’ 
said he, “establish virtue and exterminate the 
wicked and vicious. For this purpose have I re- 
ceived mortal birth; and this let all the virtuous 
understand. To establish virtue, to exalt piety, 
and to extirpate the vicious utterly.” ; . 

Guru GOVIND SINGH, after this account of the 
origin of his mission, gives a short account of his. 
birth and succession to the spiritual duties at his 
father's death. 

“At the command of God I received mortal 
birth and came into the world. This 1 now declare 
briefly ; attend to what I speak.” 

“ My father journeyed towards the East, per- 
forming ablution in all the sacred Zirthas. When 
he arrived at Triveni (Allahabad) he spent some 
days in acts of devotion and charity. On that 
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accasion was T manifested. In the town of Patna 
Jwas born, Then Twas brought to Madra Desh 
Where P was nursed tenderly and with great care. 
In Madra Desh To alsa received different sorts of 
instructions. When I reached the age of Dharma 
aad Arma (principles and practice), my father 
departed to the Dera Loda (heaven). When ] was 
invested with the dignity of Raja, [ established 
virtue to the utmost of my power. J practised the 
different modes of hunting in the forests, and killed 
the bear. When Thad became acquainted with that 
cauntey, [proceeded to the city of Pamata, where 
J amused myself on the banks of the Walindri 
{Jamna, and viewed every kind of sight. There I 
slew a great number of tigers; and, in various 


modes, daily hunted the bear.’ 


Ao 1 sie ann nen tert ace ee 


* az faa gxa atafa garar! 
vifa wif & atza wera 
want arfa fadat ae 
ya ee fea axa faa t 
ast WHIT SAT WaT I 
acai wfsx wa aT F 
AGeq FAA A AIT) 
vifa wife ers, waz aT W 
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These occupations are said to have offended the 

Emperor of Delhi, who ordered the Muhammadan 

- governors to proceed against GURU GOVIND SINGH 
and to arrest him. 

GuRU GOVIND SINGH gives the 

Victory of Gara fottowing account of an action 


Govind Singh. i . 
with these chiefs, 





alat afin wife at cart 
etal vifa wife at frat u 
Ba TA YA HT BT | 
Zastta aa frat faure | 
US WA SA UT Wa WT | 
HA AHA AT ATA FATA 
uifa wife at Ga fare | 
art Te Ten WATT A 

Su Ga EAE YA AS | 
wfc grazt at ofa aes u 
watfeigt az at fare | 
aaa aifad Ga aarat tl 
ava fae aa gfe arti | 
Ga de ag aifa faatt 1 


Daswen Padshah ka Grauth. 
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“Kripal rages, wielding his mace: he crushed 
the skull of the fierce Hayat Khan. He made the 
blood spurt aloft, and scattered the brains of the 
chief, as the God Krishna crushed the earthen 
vessel of butter. Then Nand Chand raged in dread- 
ful ire, launching the spear, and wielding the sword. 
He broke his keen scimitar, and drew his dagger, 
to support the honour of the Sodi family. Then my 
maternal uncle Kripal advanced in his rage, and 
exhibited the skilful war feats of a true Kshattriya. 
The mighty warrior, though struck with an arrow, 
made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle, and 
Saheb Chand, of the Kshattriya race, strove in the 
battle’s fury, and slew a blood-thirsty Khan, a 
warrior of Khorasan.” After recording the actions 
of several other Nhattris related to him or on his 
side as well as of his enemies, and the death of 
Nijamat Khan in the battle field, Guru Govinp 
SINGH thus describes his own deeds: ‘ Blood- 
drinking spectres and ghosts velled for carnage; 
the fierce Vattala, the chief of the spectres, laughed 
for joy, and sternly prepared himself for his repast. 
The vultures hovered around, screaming for their 
prey. Hari Chand, (a Hindu chief in the Emperor's 
army,) in his wrath, drawing his bow, first struck 
my steed with an arrow: aiming a second time, 
he discharged his arrow; but the Deity preserved 
me and it passed me, and only grazed my ear. 


16 
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His third arrow struck my breast: it tore open 
the mail, and pierced the skin, leaving a slight 
scar; but the God whom I adore saved me. When 
[ felt this hurt, my anger was kindled; I. drew 
my bow and discharged an arrow: all my cham- 
pions did the same, rushing onwards to the battle. 
Then 1? aimed at the young hero, and struck him 
down. Hari Chand was killed with many of his 
followers. Death devoured him, who was called 
a Raja among a hundred thousand Rajas. Then 
all the host, struck with consternation, fled, deser- 
ting the field of battle. I obfained the victory 
through the favour of the Almighty; and victo- 
rious in the field, we raised aloud the song of 
triumph. Riches fell on us like rain, and all my 
warriors were glad.* 


* wore alata qaat Pare | 
Bal Gra wala R wise wy 
sat fru oe Her a Te | 
wat area AeA ATs WIT | 
wet dede wa Hig VTTT 
are acet Harel MATT Il 
dat aa fawt ae sta dd 
wat crala aa St BAS 
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ae AAAS HITS HE | 


BARA Ble Wat Aa FT TE 
az Se ard Beale are | 
aaa Ta ATA A TAT Tee I 
wiss ufed de Sa wheat | 
SA GA Gal GUIs we 
ant att e& wat wifa art | 
wat ord aa faaret fez on 
azi are dara ala wee 
ay Va Wi wrt Gat we ti 
ao Morea wet Va as | 
ana = afud at feast i 

wk a t ak 
Ga UA Git Wears Wii | 
Ut Weert Sat WTA Bi 
WE a a Tart aH | 
fat aes ast wT Ae WH 
ast Fx Wat wR AMT | 
SE Va ae aH ca 1 

At ATS Alara we wew } 
SHt SHU Bast aan t 
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Rua aay AT aaa Fe ATT | 
St BR Wah BH Us YX Wak | 
se We - a 
aft fasraa waaait GAT TH PTT 
Sel TE eee HAT eA Mle SAAT i 
+ tt a 
aa Gla UT Tat BAT! 
wat erat wa wa sat I 
wa Ae Gata al ge fad | 
wat wala Set wu fae | 
SUE AG Hus Gare | 
Were ast ATT ATA Were A 
SAS AtaH H AT Mat Far | 
ufigs cha Gara ga & fara | 
facta are arftat Ga!Nt HAT 
fafa faanadt sara ort Tart 
ht fis ate ay Ure a TE | 
aed Fat WAT Stet Ta Il 
wa aT afas, aa Ta arfas 
at S Hard, . st aTT ATT | 
ag AC ate, ath FATT 
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This success greatly increased the number of 
Guru GOVIND SINGH’S followers, whom he set- 
tled at Anandpur and other places. He was next 
invited* by Bhim Chand, the Raja of Nadon, (a 
mountainous tract bordering on the Panjab) who 
was threatened with an invasion by the Raja 
of Jammu, who had been incited to hostilities, 
by Mian Khan,a Moghal chief, then at war with 
Bhim Chand. 





aa ata aa’, when un yar 
wade at, Atta aay | 
Hats wd, as area! 
wy’ faa wit, aa are ut | 
vz wa AO, Fa AaA | 
wi ala aw, wa Alam 
VAMC aT, WY aT 
Daswen Padshah ka Granth. 
aga ata se via faarar 
Ala Bra sey HE AAT | 
PARA ATT aSTat | 
wade aa Ft aerat 0 
Qe AH Za wa qarat t 
Daswen Padshah ka Gr ind: 
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GuRY Govind Sinqit gives an account’ of 
this action of Nadon or Nedon- 


Nadonka-Jaddha or 
victory ee Gura in Aw-Fuddh, as he calls it, in 


the battle of Naden. i true Oxsianic style. He 
deseribes Bhima Chand and himself as leading on 
their warriors to battle, “like streams of fire con- 
suming the forest."* Ue further says how the 
warrior Dial and the commander Kripal as well as 
his other herocs fought and killed their enemies. 
Jt is related that, in the battle-field, the soldiers, 
with their uniforms wet with blood, were dealing 
with arrows and shots as if they were playing 
Holt during the Holi festival in the month of 
Faleun, (March).t 

Guru GOvIND SINGH was completely success- 
full in this expedition; the Raja of Jammu, and 
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his Muhammadan allies, having been defeated and 
chased with disgrace across the Satlej. 

GuRuU GOVIND SINGH was next engaged with 
Dilawar Khan, the Viceroy of the Panjab, whose 
son crossed the river and at- 
tempted to surprise the Guru 
during the night; but, when 


Another victory of 
Gurn Govind Singh. 


that project failed, his troops were seized with 
panic, and the son of Dilawar Khan, with his 
soldiers, fled before the GuRu in the most cowardly 
way. The followers of the Guru showed great 
courage on that fearful dark night, which was like 
the great Aa/aratri, or the night at the end of 
the universe.* 
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Dilawar Khan, enraged at the disgraceful re- 
treat of his son, collected all his followers and 
sent Husain Khan, one of his great commanders 
manectwaak sash mai, after performing prodi- 
or the battle in which gies of valour in a general ac- 
Buaninhwes Silet. tion, suffered a crushing defeat 


and lost his life, like a Afahant, or a great chief 
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who gave up his crown. In this battle, or Husainz- 
vadh-Juddha, Gopal, Kripal and Ram Singh 
showed great tact and killed a good many of their 
opponents. On the side of the Muhammadans, 
Himmat fought bravely but he was killed by Gopal 
in the battle-field.* 
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Dilawar Khan and Ristan (Rustam) Khan next 
marched against Guru Govinp 
SinGH. The battle which follow- 
ed is called the Jujhar Singh Fuddh, as the young 
hero JUJHAR SINGH took a prominent part in this 
action and killed a good many soldiers on the side 


Jajhar Singh Jaddh. 


-of the enemy.* 

On hearing the intelligence of the successes of 
GurRvU Govinp SINGH in the several battles, 
Aurangzch became very angry with his governors 

and sent his own son, after- 

Bahadur Sheh cent > 
ageinst Gorind wards known as the Emperor 
Sing. Bahadur Shah, to settle the 
Aisturbances in the Panjab. 3t should be noted that 
Guru Govinp Singh mentions in his Granth the 
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tame of the Emperor Aurangzeb, as Aurang.* At 
the prince’s approach, many of the followers of the 
GuRU deserted him and took 
refuge in the lofty mountains. 
‘‘ These vile cowards,” says the 
Guru, “too greatly alarmed in mind to understand 
their own advantage. The imperial troops burnt 
the habitations of those that had fled.” 
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Govind Singh deser- 
ted by his followers. 
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Guru Govind SincH took this occasion of 
denouncing every misery that this world would 
bring, and all the pains and horrors of the next, 
on those who deserted their Guru. His remarks 
were of a general character showing the relation 
between a Guru and his disciples. He said, “The 
man who docs not obey or deserts his Guru shall 
not have children and grand children. His parents 
shall die in grief and sorrow, and he shall perish 
like a dog and be thrown into hell tolament.’* He, 
at the same time, blessed those who remained true 
to their Guru, adding that “grief and sorrow cannot 
touch even the shadow of those disciples, who devote 
themselves to the feet of their Guru, or spiritual 
leader, and that every Riddhi and Siddhi, (success 
and prosperity ), always remain in their houses.’ 
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He affirms, that not one of those faithful fol- 
lowers who adhered to him at this trying crisis, 
received the least injury. 

When Guku Govinn SINGH had established him- 
self at Anandpur-Makhowal, he built four new forts, 


namely, Anandghar, Fatehgarh, 


an ef Govind | oohar 


and Mughalghar. In 


LE ov 


¢ 
ss these he placed all his military 
stores. In the course of a few years he subdued 
the country around him, extending his conquests 
as far as Rupar, on the left bank of the Satlej. 
The Rajas of Kahlur (or Khalore), Jiswal and 
other hill chiefs, who had heen defeated and. dis- 
graced in several actions by Guru Govind Sincu 
became alarmed Test he should expel them from 
their dominions. 
They, therefore, appealed to the court of 
Aurangzeb for the imperial aid against one who 
announced himself as the True 
Rojas kestile to... . 
Govind Singh appeal. King (SACHCHA PApSHAIL) 
ef to Atrongscd, Their request was complied 
with, Aurangzeb ordered the Muhammadan gover- 
nors of Lahore and Sirhind to afford aid to the hill 
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Rajas to oppose the further aggressions of Guru 

GOVIND SINGH. 

The combined imperial troops and the forces 
of the Rajas proceeded against Guru GOovinp 
SINGH towards Anandpur which they surrounded. 

For seven months the war was 
ae of Ansnd- carried on outside the forts, 

with varying success. At the 
end of this time, the Guru retreated to his 
strongest fort, where his provisions were, after a 
short time, exhausted. His own resolution was 
equal to any emergency, but numbers of his 
followers deserted him. Under the circumstances 
fhe ordered those disciples who remained faithful 
to their Guru to leave the fort, one by one, at about 
mid-night, and to separate the moment they went 
out. His orders were obeyed. He himself went, 
among the rest; and after undergoing great fatigue 
and escaping many dangers, the Guru reached 
Chamkour (or Cham Kowah), 

The imperial army, aided by the Rajas hostile 
to Guru GOVIND SINGH, next marched to Cham- 
Battle of Chamkour kour and besieged it. Here 
(or Cham Kowah), the Guru prepared, with his 
few followers, to make the mest desperate re- 
sistence. 

The imperial army was commanded by Khwajah 
Muhammad and Nahar Khan, who -deputed an 
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envoy to Guru GOVIND SINGH, with the following 
message :— This army is not one belonging to 
Rajas and Ranas: it is that of the great Aurangzeb; 
show, therefore, thy respect, and embrace the true 
faith.’ ‘The envoy proceeded, in executing his 
mission, with all the pride of those he represented. 
“Listen” said he, from himself, to GURU GOVIND 
SINGH, ‘‘to the words of the Nawab and leave off 
contending with us, and playing the infidel; for 
it is evident ‘you can never succeed in such an 
unequal contest.” He was stopped by Ajit SINGH, 
the son of Guru GOVIND SINGH, from saying 
more. That youth, seizing his scimitar, exclaimed : 
“Tf you utter another word J will humble your 
pride: I will smite your head from your body, 
and cut you to pieces, for daring to speak such 
language before our chief.” The blood of the 
envoy boiled with rage, and he returned with this 
challenge to the imperial army. 

This effort to subdue the fortitude and faith of 
Guru Govinp SINGH having failed, the siege com- 
menced with great vigour. A very long description 
is given by several authors of the actions that were 
performed. Sir John Malcolm says that the ac- 
tions of Ajir SinGH, and ZORAWAR SINGH, sons of 
Guru Govinb SinGu, are particularly described ; 
and from one of the descriptions, it w ould appear 
that the family of GURU GOVIND SINGH, proud of 
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their descent, had not laid aside the zunar or holy 
cord, to which they were, as belonging to the Kshat- 
triya caste, entitled. Speaking of these youths, it is 
said: “ Slaughtering every Turk and Pathan whom 
they saw, they adorned their sacred strings, by con- 
verting them into sword-belts. Returning from the 
field they sought their father, who bestowed a hun-. 
dred blessings on their scimitars.” 

AjiT SInGu, the son of Guru Govinp Sinau, 
exhibited acts of prodigious valour. His death is 
thus recorded: “ A second time the Khan advan- 
ced, and the battle raged. Some fought, some 
fied. Ajit SINGH, covered with glory, departed 
to Swarga (heaven). Indra, first of the Devaras 
(gods), adyanced with the celestial host to meet 
him; he conducted him to Devapur, the city of the 
gods, and seated him on a celestial throne: having 
remained there a short time, he proceeded to the 
region of the sun.” Thus, the writer concludes, 
“AjiT SINGH departed in glory; and his fame 
extends over three worlds, for the fame of the 
warrior lives for ever.”* 





* Compare— 
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~ At Chamkour, in the Hoshiarpur District of the 
anjab, there is a “ Shahidganj” to the memory of 
\yit SINGH and ZORAWAR SINGH. 
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That hero who fights for the sake of his leader in front 
of the army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever~ 
lasting heaven. . 


Qne should never bewail a here who is killed in battle; 
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Although. Guru GovinD SINGH showed an. in- 
vincible spirit, and performed prodigies of valour, 
having killed, with his own hand, Naharkhan, and 
wounded Khwajah Muhammad, the other leader 
of the imperial troops, he found it impossible to 
contend with such superior numbers. His gallant 
followers, including his two sons, slew great num- 
bers of the enemy, but were themselves killed, 
with the exception of a very few men (according 
to some authorities, five only.) The rest of his 
history is not very correctly known. It is said 
that be now resolved upon escape, and taking an 
advantage of a dark night he threaded his way to 
the outskirts of the camp, and thence he managed, 
with great difficulty and after escaping many 
dangers, to reach the wastes of Bhatinda, In 





freed from all sins, he goes purified to the world specially 


assigned to him. 

Towards a here who is killed in battle, run thousands 
of the best Apsaras, saying: ‘this one should be mine.” 

That grand step which after long penance is obtained 
by sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with. 
their faces turned towards the contest. 

He who does not run away in the battle, earns (the 
fruits of) this penance, this merit, primeval virtue and the 
four stages. 

In the three worlds there is nothing known better than 
heroism ; the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 
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this part of the country, there were many followers 
of Gurus Har GoviNnp and TEGH BAHADUR and 
they flocked around him. 

After some days, GURU GOVIND SINGH pro- 
ceeded to Kote-ka-pura, where he remained for 
a short time, to recruit his health and strength. 
From this place he journeyed to Muktsar, in the 
Ferozepur district, and here a great number of 
his followers who had deserted him again collected. 
His followers now amounted to twelve thousand 
men, including horse and foot soldiers. 

The news of GURU GOVIND SINGH’S escape, 
and of his being again at the head of a large army 
reached Sirhind, and the Muhammadan Governor 
of that place lost no time in collecting troops. 
With seven thousand fighting men he pursued the 
Guru. A battle took place near 
Muktsar, or the pool of salva- 
ign, in which GURU GOVIND SINGH was victorious. 
Great numbers were slaughtered on both sides; 
and the Guru harangued and complimented his 
soldiers on their bravery, encouraging them, at 


‘Battle of Muktsar. 


the same time, to fresh exertions in expelling the 
enemy. The place, which the Guru had judiciously 
chosen as his abode, was in a parched and barren 
part of the country, where no water was procurable, 
except from a few tanks which he held in his pos- 
session. The Muhammadans, unable to obtain any 
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water, fled and were pursued by the Guru; nun.’ 
bers of them perished. 

There are several shrines and sacred places of 
pilgrimage, in the neighbourhood of Muktsar, in 
connection with this battle. ‘Tibbi Sahib,” a 
hillock from which Guru Govinp SinGH watched 
the action and shot his arrows; the “ Shahidganj.” 
where the bodies of the slain were buried; and 
the “ Tambu Sahib,” where the followers of the 
Guru dried their clothes after the rain. 

Dr. M’Gregor remarks that having created a 
military race, the next question which suggested 
itself to GURU GOvIND SINGH, was the art of over- 
coming a superior force. Besieged in his fort of 
Anandpur-Makhowal, it was impossible for him to 
contend, with any prospect of success, against 
énemies, supported as they were by the disciplined 
troops of the Mussulmans. His only chance was a 
sudden attack on his besiegers, and this he at once 
tecommended, but his followers, intimidated, or 
probably reduced in bodily strength by want of sup- 
plies, were disheartened and unable to fight. When 
in the jungles and in a position chosen by himself, 
they showed no want of courage, and their victory 
was rendered complete, by the foresight of their 
leader in seizing upon the only supplies of water 
afforded by a few tanks. 

From Muktsar the GURU proceeded to Dam- 
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-dama, or the Breathing Place. Here he remained 
for sometime and occupied himself in composing 
the “ Daswen Padshah ka Granth’, or the Book 
of the Tenth King. 

The battles fought by GuRU GOviIND SINGH in 
the hills and plains were well known to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The news of the GuRu’s late actions 
disturbed him and he summoned him to his pre- 
sence. In reply to the “royal farman” GURU GOVIND 

SINGH wrote a long letter or 


Gura, Govind Singh's poem, which was very judi- 


letter to Aurangzeb. age 
ciously and politically worded. 


In this, he gave a full and glowing account of the 
persecutions which he had suffered, not only in his 
own person, but those of GURUS ARJUN and TEGH 
BAHADuR. He also referred to BABA NANAK’S 
’ religious form, who believed in one God. At the 
same. time he briefly recapitulated the history of 
his other ancestors. He remonstrated rather than 
humbled himself. He said it would be seen on the 
day of reckoning how the Emperor would justify 
his manifold cruelties and oppressions, adding that 
the Guru was fearing none but the Sole Emperor, 
the King of Kings. There is a sacred place at 
Wani where Guru GovIND SINGH wrote this letter 
to the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Jt is said that the GuRU was again desired to 
repair to Aurangzeb’s presence. The royal letter 
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was to the effect, that if the Guru would conie 
‘to the Decean, the Emperor would receive him 
kindly. 

After a short time Aurangzeb died and his eldest 
son, Bahadur Shah, hastened from Kabul to secure 
the succession. He slew one of his brothers near 
Agra, and, marching to the south, defeated the 
second, who died of his wounds. While engaged 
in this Jast campaign, Bahadur Shah summoned 
Guru GOVIND SINGH to his camp. It is said that 
the GURU went and he was treated with respect. 
Bahadur Shah bestowed presents on him, consist- 
ing of rich tents, elephants, horses, and the like; 
and appointed him to the military command of five 
thousand horsemen in the valley of the Godavery. 

In this connection Sir John Malcolm remarks 
that “when we consider the enthusiastic ardour of 
the Gurv’s mind, his active habits, his valour, and 
the insatiable thirst of revenge, which he had . 
cherished through his life, against the murderers 
of his father, and the oppressors of his sect, we 
cannot think, when that leading passion of his 
mind must have been increased by the massacre 
of his children, and the death or mutilation of his 
most attached followers, that he would have re- 
mained inactive: much less that he would have sunk 
into a servant of that government, against which 
he had been in constant rebellion: nor is it likely 
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that such a leader as Guru Govinp could ever 
have been trusted by a Muhammadan prince.” 
Some relate that Guru GOVIND SINGH died in 
the Panjab; others that he went to Patna, and 
ended his days there; but-the 
popular account is that he died 
in the Deccan. It is said that 


Death of Govind 
ingh, 


he engaged the services of an Afghan who 
procured for bim a considerable number of horses. 
One day he brought a horse, the price of which was 
seven thousand rupees. The Guru promised to 
pay the amount but delayed doing so from day to 
day. The Pathan seeing that smooth words had no 
effect, used an angry gesture towards the Guru, 
and his mutterings of violence provoked GovinD 
SINGH to strike him dead. The Guru repented of 
this act, and sending for the son of the murdered 
Pathan, he bestowed money and presents on him. 

One day Guru GOVIND SINGH addressed the 
young Pathan thus, “I am the murderer of your 
father and if you do not avenge his death, you are 
arascal and coward.” The lad, however, respected 
the Guru, and resolved to make his escape. 

On another day while Guru Govind SINGH 
and the young Pathan were playing chess together, 
the former began taunting the latter as usual, 
until the lad grev: enraged, and drawing a dagger, 
plunged it inta the body of Guru Govinp SINGH. 
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The wound was a small one, but a portion of tht 
GuRv'S intestines came out. People ran in all 
directions for the purpose of killing the murderer ; 
but this was strictly forbidden by the Guru, who 
said, “the man was only avenging an injury; it 
was by my own advice that he committed the 
deed which has removed his father's blood off my 
hands. Permit him, therefore, to go where he 
pleases.” 

The wound was sewed up, and to all appear- 
ances, it healed, but Guru Govinp SINGH was 
determined to die. He asked for a strong bow, 
which he bent with all his force, and in doing so 
the stitches of his wound gave way, his bowels 
again protruded, and he died almost immediately. 

This event occurred, on the fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Kartrik, in the Samvat 
year 1765, corresponding to 1132 H. and 1708 A.D., 
at Nadir, a town in the South of India on the 
Godavary river, about one hundred miles from 
Hyderabad. The place is called Abchalnagar 
(“ Ab-chala-ham” now I am departing) and crowds 
of people frequent it. 


Captain Cunningham observes that if it be 
thought by any that the obscure end of Guru 
Govinp Sincu belied the promise of his whole 
life, it should be remembered that— ‘ 
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“ The hand of man 
Is but a tardy servant of the brain, 
And follows, with its leaden diligence, 
The fiery steps of fancy ;” 


“that when Muhammad was a fugitive from Mecca; 
the lance of an Arab might have changed the 
history of the world; and that Achilles of the 
poetry, the reflection of truth, left Troy untaken. 
The lord of the Myrmidons, destined to a short 
hfe and immortal glory, met an end almost as 
base as that which he dreaded when struggling 
with Simois and Scamander; and the heroic 
Richard, of eastern and western fame, whose whole 
soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
veiled his face in shame and sorrow that God’s 
holy city should be left in the possession of in- 
fidels: he would not behold that which he could 
not redeem, and he descended from the Mount to 
retire to captivity and a premature grave. Success 
is thus not always the measure of greatness. The 
last apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his 
own ends accomplished, but he effectually roused 
the dormant energies of a vanquished people, and 
filed them with a lofty although fitful longing for 
social freedom and national ascendency, the proper 
adjuncts to that purity of worship which had been 
preached by NANAK. GOVIND SINGH saw what 
T9 
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was yet vital; and he relumed it with Prome- _ 
thean fire.” : ee 
Sir John Malcolm says that it would not be 
expected that GURU GOVIND SINGH could accom- 
plish all those great schemes he had planned. He 
‘planted the tree; but it was not permitted, ac. 
cording to Sikh writers, that he should see it in 
that maturity which it was destined to reach ; and 
this, these authors state, was foretold to him. The 
Guru-was content that future generations should 
‘enjoy the fruits of that tree which he had planted. 
“Guru Govino SinGH had four sons, namely 
Ajit SINGH, ZORAWAR SINGH, JUJHAR SINGH and 
Faren SINGH. It has already been related that 
the first two lost their lives in the battle of Cham- 
kour. With regard to the remaining two it is said 
that when Makhowal was besieged by the combined 
troops of the empire and of the hill Rajas, the 
mother of Guru Govinn SINGH, who was in the fort 
with his two sons, wrote to the Rajas requesting 
permission to leave the fort with her two grand- 
sous; and the request being granted, she departed 
with the two boys during the night without com- 
municating the matter to Guru Govinp SINGH. 
Several Sikhs accompanied her, and she went to 
Sirhind. The Collector of Sirhind on hearing the 
intelligence that Guru Govind SincH’s mother 
and sons were in the city, ordered the two boys to 
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be buriéd alive under the city wall! She died of 
grief at the sad fate of her grandsons. 

The cruel and cold blooded murder of the two 
sons of GURU GOVIND SINGH has never been 
forgotten by his followers. The very name of 
Sirhind is accursed, and to this day no Sikhs and 
few Hindus, especially when returning from the’ 
Ganges, pass the town without taking a brick from 
the old ruins and casting it into the Satlej. Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Panjab, is said to have 
thrown two bricks into the river. 

Many instances are recorded of the personal 
‘character of Guru Govinp SINGH. One day, one 
of his disciples arrived from Sind, bringing with 
him a couple of handsome bracelets, worth about 
50,000 rupees, for the GuRU, and requested permis-. 
sion to fasten them on his wrists. GuRuU GOVIND 
SINGH, at first, refused ; but the man continuing to 
urge his request, he at length complied. The Guru 
then went to the river and threw one of the 
bracelets into the water. On hearing this, the 
disciple procured a diver, and offered him 500 
rupees if he would bring it up. The diver agreed, 
provided the place could be pointed out to him. 
On referring this matter to Guru GOVIND SINGH; 
the Guru took off the other bracelet and threw it 
into the water, adding, “That is the place.” His 
disciple was astonished and gave up the search. _ 
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On another occasion, one of the disciples of 
Guru Govinp SINGH brought from the Deccan for 
him, a sword, an clephant, a white hawk, a rich 
tent with gilded poles, and an Arab horse. The 
hill Rajas hearing of these costly presents, came 
to visit the Guru for the purpose of secing them. 
The Guru ordered the tent to be pitched, and the 
howdah placed on the elephant, while the horse 
was saddled and bridled. 

On seeing these, the Rajas wished much to 
possess them. The elephant and the tent were 
coveted by Bhim Chand, the Raja of Phulore, while 
Hari Chand, the Raja of Hindour, wished for the 
horse, sword, and hawk. The latter Raja seized 
the sword, but Guru Govinp SINGH remarked, 
" My follower has brought these things for me, and 
you can casily have them on my terms; which are 
that I first sit in the howdah with the hawk in my 
hand, the sword girded on my side, and the horse led 
before me. J shall afterwards sit in the tent. If you 
want the tent, elephant, horse, sword and hawk, 
you are welcome to them after ] have thus used 
them.” 

The Rajas began to abuse GuRU GOovIND 
SINGH, saying that in imposing such terms, he 
had insulted them. The followers of the GuRU 
were already prepared to avenge the insult offered 
to their leader, and speedily took up their arms; 
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The noise and tumult’ were increasing every 
moment, and there was little doubt that the lives. 
of the Rajas would have been forfeited by their 
indiscreet behaviour, but a word from the GURU 
was sufficient to allay the uproar. His followers 
were already crying, “ Guru ji-ki fateh,” or victory. 
to the GuRU. 

At length the patience of his followers was 
exhausted, and they were rushing on the Rajas, 
when Guru GOVIND SINGH waved his hand and 
ordered them to desist. They obeyed the order, 
though very unwillingly; and as they could not 
use their arms, they had recourse to abusive. 
language; a mode of revenge still extant among 
his followers. 

When Guru GOVIND SINGH was in_ the, 
Dekhin, some of his followers told him that there 
was a fakir of the Bairagi sect, who was not only. 
a great soldier, but a magician as well. They, 
added, “whoever attempts to sit in his presence 
without his permission, he causes him instantly to. 
fall down.” 

Next day Guru GOVIND SINGH proceeded 
with a number of his followers to the fasir's hut, 
and entering it, seated himself without asking the 
Bairagi’s permission. Banda observed the un- 
warrantable freedom, and was very wroth, He 
began to use his art in the hope of unseating 
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Guru Govino Sincn. He in vain repeated mantra 
after mantra, the Guru kept his seat firmly. When 
Banda observed this, he rose and prostrated him- 
self before GURU GOVIND SINGH, entreating that 
the latter would explain to him the reason which 
led him to honour the fakir’s humble dwelling, 
asking at the same time the name of the Guru. 
GOVIND SINGH replied, “ you know who I am.” 
The Bairagi rejoined, “How should I know?” 
Guru GOVIND SINGH merely added, “ Think over 
this matter.” Banda then enquired if he were 
Guru Govind Sincn. The latter responded, 
“yes. Banda again asked the purport of his visit, 
and Guru Govinp SINGH answered, “To make 
you a convert.” Banda immediately consented 
and became a follower of the Guru. The word 
“ Banda” means a slave, and it is said by some 
that he was so called after he became a disciple 
of GuRU GOVIND SINGH. 

After a few days, Guru Govinp SINGH sent 
for Banda and instructed him thus—‘ you must 
act like a soldier after me, and avenge ‘the blood’ 
of my father and sons. Do not fear death.” Guru 
Govino SINGH then took five arrows from his 
quiver, and delivering them to Banda, added, “ Do 
not approach a woman, and keep these five arrows: 
so long as you obey this order, no misfortune will 
ever happen to you; if you forget my orders, or. 
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disobey them, you shall dic.” Banda received the 
arrows, and promised to obey, faithfully the in- 
junctions of the GuRu, 

it may here be mentioned that Banda was 
simply & devoted follower of Guru Govinp SINGH 
anda leader of the Sikhs after him, but he was 
not the successsor to the throne of the Gurus. A 
prophecy limited the spiritual guides of the Sikhs 
to the number of ten, and Guru Govino SINGH 
was the last acknowledged Guru. When Guru 
GovinD SINGH was expiring, his disciples asked 
in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when he was no more. The 
last GuRU bade them be of good cheer; the ap- 
pointed ten had fulfilled their mission, but he was 
about to deliver the Khalsa (or common wealth) to 
God, the never dying (Akal-Purakh.) “He who 
wishes to behold the Guru, Iet him search the, 
Granth. The Guru will dwell with the Khalsa: 
be firm and be faithful : wherever live of his follow- 
ers are gathered together. there will the GuRu also 
be present.” 

Guru GovINnD SINGH instituted the Guru Mata, 
or State Council, which met at Amritsar, and by 
admitting his followers to a personal share in the 
government, pave to theif political institutions the 
form of a federative republic. 

’ The followers of Gurv Govind SINGH: were 
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required to devote themselves to arms, always to 
have steel about them .in some ‘shape or other; te 
wear a blue dress; to alfow their hair to grow; 
and to exclaim, when they met cach other, Wass 
Guruji ka khatsa!l Wah! Guruyi ki fateh { mean- 
ing, ‘‘success to the:state of the Guru! Victory 
attend the Guru!" They were further required to 
have.one form of initiation, the sprinkling of water 
by five of the faithful; to;worship One God ; ‘and 
to honour the memory of BaBA NANAK’ and his 
successors. : 

As already. stated above, Guru Govinp SINGH 
commenced the composing of the Daswen Padshah 
ka.Granth, or the Book of the Tentli King, at Dam- 
Dama. Like the Adi Granth, it is metrical through- 
out. It is written ‘in the Hindi dialect of uppér 

India, ,and in the : Gurmukhi 

aur Padshoh ko “characters, with the exception 
of the concluding portion, the 

idnbanee of which-is Persian, while the Alphabets 
continue the. Gurmukhi. . The principal chapters 
are the Japji, Akala Stuti, Vichitra Nataka, Chandi 
Charitra, Chandi ka Vara, Gyana Prabodha, Chau- 
payan ‘Chaubis Avataranka, Shastra Nama Mala, 
Sri Mukh Vakya, Hazareh Shabdh, Istri Charitra 
and Hikayats.’ The book contains, amongst other 
subjects, praises of God, names of different wea- 
pons used ini war, genealogy of Gurus. NANAK.and - 
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_ Govind: Singh, particulars of the different battles 
fought by the latter and his instructions to his 
followers. 

Some idea of the views of Guru Govind 
SINGH and the doctrine he preached, to his dis- 
ciples will be formed from the following passagés 
from his works— : 

‘Man, who is a beast of the field, can not com: 
prehend Him whose power is of the Past, the, 
Present, and the Future. 


God who created Angels and Demons, who 
créated the East and the West, the North — 
and the South, How can He be ees by 
words? 


God is worshipped, that by worship salvation 
may be attained. 


. The Sanyasi should consider his home, the 
jungle. 
His heart should not yearn after material forms? 
‘Gyan (true know ledge) should be his Guru. 
His vibhut (or ashes) should be the name of 
God . : . 
. And he should neither be held tq be “Sat-Joni,” 
cr “Raj-Joni,” nor Tam-Joni” (that ishé 
should be indifferent to worldly concerns). 
‘He who knows not the One’ Ged 
Will be born again times innumerable, ~ 
20 
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He who speaks of me as.the. Lord, 

Will be’thrown into the pit of Hell. 
Consider me as the slave of God: 

Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 

I_am but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the: wonders of Creation. 


In reply to certain questions asked by Bhai 
Nand Lal, Guku GovinD SincH says in ‘the 
‘Tankha Namah— 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or 
sister of one. of the brethren—he who. does not 
bestow his daughter becomingly in. marriage—he 
who takesto himself the property. of a (younger) 
sister or daughter—he who wears not. iron in 
some shape—he who robs or oppresses the, poor, , 
and he who makes obeisance to a Turk, is to be 
punished. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give 
himself up to them. 

A Sikh should content himself with the society 
of his own wife only. He should not desire other 
women. 

He who sees a poor man and gives him not 
something, shall not behold the presence of God. 


Considering all as created by the.Lord, 
Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will 
himself be offended. 
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He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil, 

Who remembers God, 

Who resides in grandeur, 

Wha is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war steed, 

Who is ever waging battle, ©" 

Who is continually armed, 

Who extends the faith, : 

And who gives his héad with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 

No one:shall speak against Him ; 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember 
Him ; 

All who call upon Him shall be saved. 


Captain Cunningham remarks that ‘it is not 
easy to place the actions of GURU GOVIND SINGH 
in duc order, or to understand 

Geet Singh” Gora the particular object of each of 
; his proceedings. He is stated by 

a credible Muhammadan author to have organized 
his followers into troops and bands, and to have 
placed them under the command of trustworthy 
disciples. He appears to have entertained a hady 
‘of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of 
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fortune, and it is certain that: hé’ established ‘two 
or three forts along the skirts of the hills, between 
the Satlej and Jamna. He had a post at Pamta 
in the Keearde vale near Nahan, a: place long after- 
wards the ‘scene of a severe struggle between the 
Gurkhas and the English. He had likewise a re- 
treat at Anandpur-Makhowal, which lad’ Been 
established by his father, and,a third at Chamkowr, 
fairly in the ‘flains and, lower down the Satlej, 
then the chosen haunt of: Legh: Bahadur.. He-had 
thus got a stronghold which secured him against any 
attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would next 
seeth to: have endeavoured to mix himself’ up with 
the affairs of these half independent’ chiefs, and to 
obtain 2 commanding influence over them, so as 
‘by degiees to-establish a-vittual’ principality: amid 
mountain fastmesses to serve as the basis of his 
operations: against the Mughal’ Government. As 
a. religious. teacher he-drewr contributions: and pro- 
cured? followers from all parts:of India, but as.a 
Jeader. ‘he: perceived the Rey of a military 
pivot.” . . 

‘Tn. the: character of this reformer of the 
Sikhs,” observes Sir John Malcolm, ‘it is impossi- 
ble not to-recogrise many of: those features whicl: 
have distinguished the most’celebrated founders. of 
political communitiés. .The object he attempted 
was. great and'Idudable: It was the emancipation 
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of his tribe from oppression and persecution ; and 
the means which he adopted‘ were suchas a com- 
prehensive mind could alone have suggested. The 
Muhammadan. conquerors of India, as they added 
to their territories, added to their strength; by 
making proselytes througly the double means of 
persuasion and force; and these, the moment they: 
had adopted their faith, became the supporters of 
. their power against the efforts: of the Hindus ; who} 
bound. in: the chains of their civil and- religious 
institutions, could neither add’ to their number by 
admitting. converts, nor allow more than. a small 
proportion of the population of the country to arm 
against the enemy. GuRU GOVIND SINGH saw that 
he could only hope for success: by a bold departure 
from usages whieh were calculated to keep those, 
by whom they, were observed, in a: degraded 
subjection to an insulting and. intolerant race. 
“ You make Hindus) Muhammadans, and. are 
justified by, yous laws,’ he is said.to-have written 
to: Aurangzeb: ‘now I, on a_ principle of self- 
Preservation, which is superior to all laws, will 
make Muhammadans Hindus. You may rest,’ he 
added, ‘in fancied security: but beware! for I 
‘will teach: the sparrow to. strike the eagle to the 
ground, A fineallusion to-his design of: inspiring 
tlie lowest races, among. the. Hindus, with .that 
valour. and ambition. which would lead them to 
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‘perform the greatest actions.” -Sir John “Malcolin 
adds, “The efforts of Guru GovIND SINGH -to 
establish that temporal power in--his -person, of 
which he laid the foundation ‘for his tribe, were 
daring and successful in as gréat ‘a ‘degree as 
circumstances would admit: but it was not possible 
he ‘could -create means in a few years, to oppose, 
‘with ‘success, the forces of one ‘of the greatest 
empires in ‘the universe. The spirit, -however, 
he infused into his followers, was handed down.as 
‘a rich inheritance to their children.” 


Dr. M’Gregor says, “If we consider the work 
which Guru Govind accomplished, both in 
reforming his religion and instituting a new code 
of laws for his followers; his personal bravery 
under all circumstances ; his persevering endurance 
amidst difficulties, which would have disheartened 
others, and overwhelmed them in inextricable dis- 
tress ; and, lastly, his final victory over his power- 
ful enemies by the very men who had previously 
forsaken ‘him, we need not be surprised that his 
followers venerate his memory. He was, un- 
doubtedly, a great man.” 


In short GurU ‘GOVIND SINGH made a great 
‘change in the character of his followers, who, 
though they consider Guru NANAK, as the founder 
‘of their religion, revere with a just gratitude the 
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Tenth Guru, as the founder of their worldly 
eminence. The Last Guru was not only a 
Gurmukhi and Persian scholar but he was also 
acquainted with the ancient history of India as 
given in Sanskrit works. His Granth is full of 
Sanskrit technical terms. The allusions therein 
made to the battle between Indta and Vritrasura, 
and to the battles of Dronacharya narrated in the 
Mahabharata, show that Guru Govind Sincu 
used to take interest in such matters. Taking into 
consideration the chief events of his life—one 
whose father, while the son was merely a child; 
met: his death for the sake of his religion by the 
hand of the most tyranical emperor that ever ruled 
over India, one who succeeded in collecting 
a. great number of followers whom he turned 
into soldiers, one who. successfully opposed the 
forees of one of the greatest empircs in the world, 
one whose mother and four promising sons 
sacrificed themselves for their. country, one who 
was deserted. by his followers at the most trying 
crisis and who, after overcoming many difficulties. 
and escaping many dangers, succeeded to collect 
them again, under his standard; one whose follow-, 
ers. were and are not inferjor to the. soldiers 
of any other nation on the globe, and one whose 
belief was that. the:lot of. a-man, whether a,great 
monarch or a, holy mendicant, did not weigh 
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the lowest fraction cithout the Grace of God*— 
every body will admit that Guru Govinp Sincu 
was more than an ordinary man, nay a man of 
rare religious, social, political and soldierly 
qualities that the world has produced i in modern: 
times, 

It has atesas been stated that Guru Nanat 
vasa Vedi Khattri and Guru Govinp SINGH a 
Sodi Khattri. The history of these two families 
Becenitny Gate is fully described in the Dasieen 
Neask ond Gur Padshah ka Granth. After 
Govind Singh. 
narrating the accounts of 
several other monarchs, it is therein stated that 
king Raghu was born in the Solar Race. He 
had a son, named Aja, who was a great watrior 
and «in expert archer. The latter was succeeded 
by: his son, Daserata; whe was likewise a skilful 
archer. © i ae 

Dasaratha married, three queens by whom he had 
four sons, namely, Rama, Bharata, Lakshmana, and 
Satruvidara ‘(Satrughna). They ruled for a 
number of years. ego > - 

Rama married Sita, who gave birth to two sons, 
named Lava’ and Kusa. These became great men 
and dach founded 4 city after his own name; that 


*sanataat wre aofaa wa way faa vals 
. Daswen Padshah ka Granth: 
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of the first being Lahore and of the second 
Kusur. 

The descendants of Lava and Kusa continued 
to possess Lahore and Kusur for several genera- 
tions. After a long series of years Kalket and 
Kalrai in their families became kings. The former 
was a great warrior and expelled the latter from 
the Panjab. 

Kalrai took refuge in Sanaur Desh, where he 
married the daughter of the Raja of that part of 
the country. By this princess he had a son, named 
Sodi Rai, who succeeded his father. 

Sodi Rai made conquests in several parts of 
India and became a great king. He perfotmed 
several Asvamedha and Rajsuya ceremonies and 
his descendants were called Sodis. 

Subsequently a civil war broke out between the 
descendants of Lava and Kusa, a long description of 
which is given in the Daswen Padshahka Granth. 
The former became victorious and took possession 
of the country. The latter proceeded to the holy 
city of Kashi, known in modern times by the name 
of Benares, where they began to study the four 
Vedas, namely, Rika, Yajura, Sama, and Atharvana. 
From the circumstance of their being experts in 
the Vedas, they were surnamed Vedis, and their 
descendants were also called by the same name. 

The king of Madra Desh that is Sodi Rai) 


21 
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sent for the Vedis from Benares, and after hearing 
the first three Vedas, he bestowed his whole king- 
dom on Walket Vedi. 

Thus WKalket bacame, once more, king of 
Lahore and Sodi Rai having put on the dress of 2 
Rishi, a holy mendicant took his departure to the 
forest. 

Guru NANAK being one of the descendants of 
the Vedis, was called Nanak Vedi, and Ram Das 
was the first Guru of the Sodi family and hence 
named RAm Das Sop1.* 








& Ta GLH Ba at ATT | 
ala dy ryt tie aT ht 





é ; 
faa an faqa cy wat! 
wan fae wae wet I 

ala ga Sta wat wsraT | 
ABTA AL WHT VATUT 
wa faa wa st at wat | 
THUS THA THY TAT | 

Bla wat ae ART TATAT! 
ala faara au fas ofan b 
naa aa fas Ua Fatt 
aia agaA Wy faeTT Ut 
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aga ava faa ust aarat} 
ara Ore Begefs faarat us 
WA Ya ART HE CT UST | 
WHAMNS SAS RT BST kt 
agen thawet aat a | . 
wife vifaa aa faa aa 8 
aet faa are ge gear! 
Ua RYT Shara TSTAT 
faad ya wa Fag | 

US AU TE WA Al UT | 
MS UT 4 ay GaSe | 
fara ata FCSN TH 
Sl WA AH ATTA ATS | 
aa sa afa wre Fars & 
RAT AL ATATS VA | 
fad we ya at aa 
TARA UAT Tal AUTTT | 
arae faa ae rae fi 
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ara wate Bo Aa | 
ast yan fearsa war 
fae & ya wat Strat 
ate arr war fare ara &: 
an wate at feaa ara t 
uta ufaa gaa sata o 
att yar OTe TT TTI 

4 aret aa aaa are 
aa & ufaa ar ac fear 
fea fea faae waat asta 
wert aca ae fa’ fix were | 
en én & ala set 

sat ant fay ata wait | 
da va ae ate erat a 
WHAT ay area ate 
ala sila einaz ate 1 
AHA AY aT AT | 
ana gag fra Fase TT 
aE and ae fare! 

az a aan ate fare arars 
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feat die aaa aaa | 

afe ufs wat fawa wave | 

wa ae afa gaat aut! 

faa at Bar AT TTT 

le Ale SH WATT! 

AAT ALT SAT SAT ATT | 
QA WA Taal UTSIT SAT BAA Tata | 
aa facaa atait fat aa we aca we 


car ax are frat sort 
faa ara afas a ats Bet I 
aet ate gh Ta aT | 

SS WES SAT FE ae I 
az Gal wa GS aut 
aa at dares Ve SHE I 


3k a 


as Vat Gin fei wai 

ag walt wa Ga fra n 
eat UraSl wraal Sta ATE! 
ae Heat ae AL sae 


oS ss 
a as 
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feat asi sin Stat gare 
yest aT wat maa ware ys 
aa Bw Wh a Ge TA 
fad za ad wet asad s 
wat Fa aa wad aes 
Ha HS ag vet we | 
qaaia at waraia ard 1 
aM Be oe Gfes wae ti 
in tk th 
aa at wa as Bad yeisy wee | 
aT UT wa aa sea F |S 
Eom a PH ws ura wore eet | 
Sat wat Fat S war fuaa quae 1 
ae fafa war aie dara | 
faa ye WH UAT I 
HE Ai IS Hal ATES | 
aaa uy a aTat STS I 
wat ara SG, HA BTA BT 
aa F aa wt ah Ture 
waxde ofen alat arfeara’ 1 
aa awe Aa ast Wt fata 
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far az afsal gy Sat aera 
fad uta & awa VSR wars t 
US HiT A. WAT Farr | 
arat arg at scare fears i 
au qafaa ga at arf sd | 
wa Sfed Fe urea yard t 
aa feurst aa AgeT | 
WU Rat Wa HAH ATH I 
ga Fa at au ara arg | 
aa a3 Wat ala UTE 
Use Wadd HAWS Ha | 
ari ae ufsd Ht wa ST Ml 
yyw ulead, et ure afea 
TET TAH TAT, TAT Gea ATT | 
wat aaata’, WETUTT Ara | 
“a fa ah, faa as aa | 
UW DT Ala, TH Be Di! 
wa uta fami, mi fa ot 
agh wal Waa TT AE UTS | 
2a WAT Atala WIT AAG 
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Both the towns of Lahore and Kusur referred 
fo above, exist at the present day. The name 
Lahore means the “Fort of Lava or Lah.” It was 
anciently called Lahavar. The word “avar” isa 


Be AAG HAT Wa aA Hers F | 
Wl aaa Hat athe aza ve urs F 
a@at ua 2 aq ae aaaa HAT ars | 
vifa aifa fos Wen aa aaa wae GATS | 
faetta ae aaa qu fear 
AQwae YA yaa ST | 
ala GA SA BS Ba UT FI 
ase Ta Te ae ATE 
Sa wat aaa fe faarat 
Ta Ta WA WT FE uray I 
HE AA BT BIT Far | 
aa aga a faa wire 
aye faare arfed, faat a afe arfed 1 
ATA BTA al wes, ee 


ae oe 


ie ae 


faa afeaah wa fas wae aT | 


aa faga Hl ae CU ae ae WT STE! 
Daswen Padshah ka Granth. 
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corruption of Sanskrit ‘“avaran,’ meaning a fort 
or enclosure. Similarly the ancient name of Kusur 
is Kusavar or the “Fort of Kusa.” Lahore is the 
capital of the Punjab, and Kusur is 16 miles to the 
south of Raiwind railway station (which is 182 
miles from Multan and 26 miles from Lahore), on 
the north bank of the old course of the river Beas. 
The former deep bed of the river is still seen near 
Kusur, showing that it had at one time pursued 
its course close to that town, and about 12 miles 
from its present channel. As the extensive ruins 
of Kusur testify, the place is one of great antiquity, 
and must have formerly contained a very large 
population. It was coeval with Lahore in size and 
grandeur, and, at first, formed a distinct capital 
of this portion of the Doab lying between the 
Beas’ and the Ravi. General Cunningham sup- 
‘poses it to be the “great town” referred to by 
‘the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, where he 
“halted ‘for a month on his way from the capital of 
‘Taki to-Chinapati. 
The Vedis and Sodis are every where extremely 
influential throughout the Panjab. The more cele- 
brated of the.Sodis.have separate Gaddis in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and many-of them are said 
to be peripatetic. They are numerous about Makho- 
wal, and on this side of the Satlej at Macheewarah, 
‘which, in fact, belongs to two Sodi families. 
92 
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Sirdar Mahan Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, 
the Ruler of ‘Lahore, was one of the disciples of 
Kiun Shah Sodi. Many Sodis were ‘holding high 
posts in the time of Ranjit Singh. They fought 
several battles, such as in the capture of Multan 
and in the action of Tehri in 1823 A. D. They - 
also reccived Jagirs and Khilats for their services. 


At the present day the number of those who 
follow the doctrine of Guru NANAK is more than 
two millions. They are known by the names of 
Nanakpanthis (followers of Nanak), Udasis (in- 
different to the world), Nirmalas (sinless), Niran- 
janis and Nirankaris (after Nanak Nirankari), 
Sikhs and Akalis or Nihangs. 

The word Sikh is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘word “ Sishya” (fayeq), meaning a disciple. In 

Panjabi and certain other 

Sikhs. . Indian dialects, the Sanskrit 
letter “ Sha” (gq), and its compound “Ksha” (xq), 
are generally pronounced as “Kha” (aq), Similarly 
the Sanskrit word “Akal Purusha” (spare gaa) 
is pronounced in Panjabi as “ Akal Purakh”. Thus 
the word “Sikh” denotes a follower of the Guru: 


The Akalis or Nihangs belong to the, fanatical 
order, which owes its origin to the express _patron- 
age of GuRU GOVIND SINGH. 


Akelis. There are two accounts of the 
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founding of this order. According to one, the 
GuRU Seeing his infant son FATEH SINGH, playing 
before him with his turban peaked in the fashion 
now adopted by the Akalis, blessed him and insti- - 
tuted an order which should follow ‘the same 
custom. ‘ 

The Akalis are always known by their blue 
turbans, and the Chakras or circles of steel, which 
they bear over them. These are weapons of war- 
fare, thrown with great precision and often deadly 
effect by those who are experts in their practice. 
There are five or seven principal motions con- 
nected with the Chaéra or discus practice. These 
weapons are at the edge like a razor and are to be 
handled in the very midst. Their circumference 
generally varies from a little Jess than a span to 
two spans. - 

According to the other account, the Akalj dress 
was started by the GURU as a disguise after the 
battle of Chamkour, when he was leaving that place, 
but others deny this. Some say it has connection 
with the hero Bala Ram, the brother of God 
Krishna, who wore blue cloth or Nilambar. What. 
ever may be the case, this dress was worn by the 
. Akalis under the direct orders of GuRU Goviyy 
SINGH. 

The name “Akali” is a Sanskrit word, mean. 
ing “immortal.” Some understood the term ty 
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imply that the Akalis are followers of the “Im- 
mortal Being," (Akal Purukh), that is, * of God; 
others that they are invincible in fight. 

’ The Akaliis full of memories of the glorious 
days of the Khalsa; and he is nothing if he is 





not a soldier a soldier of the Guru. He dreams 
of armies, and he thinks in lakhs. If he wishes 
to imply that five Akalis are present, he will say 
that “five. Jakhs are before you;” or if he-would 
explain he is alone, he will say that he is with 
“1,25,000 (sawa /akh) Khalsa.” In other words, 
one Akali considers himself strong enough to fight 
with so many opponents. You ask him how he is, 
and he replies that “the army is well.” ‘You 
enquire where -he has come from, and he says, 
““the ‘troops marched from Lahore.” 
It should be borne in mind that the ‘Akalis do 
not drink spirits or cat meat. The smoking of 
tobacco is strictly prohibited, but they drink 
Bhang (hemp). Their good qualities were well 
appriciated by Ranjit Singh, and when there were 
specially fierce foes to meet, such as_ the -Pathans 
beyond the ‘Indus, ‘the Akalis were always -to the 
“front. . 
There’are numerous shrines consecrated to-the 
memory of the Gurus. These are known -by the 
‘name of Gurudwara, Dharmsala, 


COTA ETEE: Darbar :Sahib or :Derah, and 
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generally have been built at places associated in 
some way with the Gurus, and commemorating 
some incidents in their lives. The principal are 
at Nankanah or Talwandi; Khadur; Govindwal; 
Amritsar; Lahore; Kirtpur; Waddi and Walla 
Sahib, near Amritsar; Nadon, in the Kangra hills ; 
Baba-ka-Bakala ; Anandpur; Hadiala; Muluwala; 
Sulisar; Dhamtal; Naina Devi, Kesghar, and Amb 
Sahib, near Anandpur ; Kotkapura; Manjhi Sahib, 
Sirhind; Chamkour; Want; Muktsar; Bhatinda ; 
Hiraghat and Abchalnagar, in the Deccan ; Nara- 
yanghar; Kapal Mochan; Muchiwara; Jandpur ; 
Delhi; Agra; Jaipur; Thanesar; Allahabad ; 
Benares ; and Patna. Some of these have already 
been noticed in their proper places. There are 
also monasteries and Akharas of the Udasis, Vedis, 
Sodis or other Sikh communities. Many of these 
possess great wealth and Jarge estates. One visit- 
ing these places, especially in the morning and 
evening time, will notice the people uttering the 
words Wah Guruji kt Fateh. 





10; 





DIWAN MOKHAM CHAND. 


In the foregoing pages, it has been described 
how Raja Todar Mal managed the business of the 
Indian Empire in the time of Akbar and how Raja 
Bikramajit did the same in the time of Jahangir. 
It has been further related how Gurus Nanak and 
Govind Singh laid the foundation of a new Indian 
nationality. This led to the establishment of an 
independent kingdom in the Panjab, where Diwan 
Mokniam CHAND, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF HARI 
SincH NALUA and Diwan SAWAN MAL, from 
time to time, successfully fought several decisive 
battles, and greatly extended the kingdom of the 
Lahore Chief. The sons and grand-sons of these 
generals also fought like their ancestors in the 
cause of the Panjab. What was Raja Todar Mal 
to the Emperor Akbar and Raja Bikramajit to 
the Emperor Jahangir, so was DiwAN MOKHAM' 
CHAND to the Ruler of the: Panjab, and the heroic 
deeds of GENERAL Hart SINGH NALUA will long 
remain in the memory of his countrymen. With 
regard to Diwan SAWAN MAL the impartial justice 
of this able administrator is a theme of praise 
among the people of Hindustan. 

MOKHAM CHAND was the son of BAISAKHI MAL, 
a Khattri of the Panjab. dt was this distinguished 
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Diwan by whose skill and courage Ranjit Singh 
rose from a subordinate chiefship to the Empire of 
the Panjab. Some say that Mokuam Cuano was 

with Mahan Singh; father of 
wth Chand. Diwan Ranjit Singh, at the siege-and 

capture “of Rasulnagar, where 
he gained his first military experience, but others 
‘are doubtful of this. Whatever may have been, it is 
‘certain that MokHAM CHAND remained with Dal 
Singh Gil of Akalgarh'till the latter’s death in the 
‘year 1804 A.D., when he left that place ‘and be- 
came Diwan of the chief of Gujrat. . Subsequently 
‘Ranjit Singh appreciating his talents made him 
‘chief of his army. 

-Sir Lepel Griffin observes ‘that of all thé 
generals of Ranjit Singh, the best was probably 
Diwan MoOKHAM CHAND, a Khattri by birth, who 
from 1806 to 18f4A.D., when he died, was the 
virtual commander-in-chief of the Sikh army, and 

‘was associated with all his conquests. His. grand: 

son, RAM Diab, killed in Hazara in 1820 A.D., 
was also a skilful commander, who would have 
risen to distinction if he had lived, 

In the cold season of «1806-7 A.D., Diwan 
Mokuam Cuanb invaded the Cis-Satlej territoty, . 
Mokham Chand ine and first seized Zira, which was 

vaded the Cis-Satlej defended for some time. He 
pereaeohy. then, reduced Buria, Muktsar, 
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Dharamkot, Kotkapura, and Mari.” The Diwan 
next marched against Faridket, summoning the 
garrison to surrender, and, on their refusal, be- 
sieged the fort. The garrison trusted more to 
their position than to their numerical strength. 
Faridkot, about 35 miles from Bhatinda, 20 miles 
from Ferozepur, and § miles from Kotkapura, 
was situated in the very desert, and the only. 
water for a besieging army was to be found 
in a few pools filled with rain water, and 
scattered round the place: these the besieged 
filled with the branches of a poisonous shrub, 
which so impregnated the water as to give 
the Lahore troops the most violent purging, 
and GENERAL MOKHAM CHAND had no other 
resource than to raise the siege. He contrived, 
however, to exact a tribute of seven thousand 
rupees from the chief before leaving the place, 
and in his heart resolved to conquer Faridkot 
on the first favourable opportunity. This was 
done in September 1808 A.D., when the fort 
surrendered tothe Lahore troops. Each of the 
Phutkian chiefs tried to obtain the district of 
Faridkot from the Ruler of Lahore. Patiala 
had the best claim, for it had once been subject 
to her authority; but Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Nabha and Raja Bhag Singh of Jhind both bade 
high. But Diwan MoKHAM CHAND, who had set 
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heart on possessing Faridkot since 1807 A.D., was 
the fortunate grantee, although 


C . ; ate : 
ain sb he had to pay for it a large 
nasarana. 


About the same time, DIWAN MOKHAM CHAND 
accompanied Ranjit Singh, who proceeded to 
interfere in the dissensions between the Raja of 
/ Patiala and his wife. The 
oes Chand dn iatter wished to force from her 

husband a large assignment for 
the support of her infant son, and she tempted the 
Lahore Chief, by the offer of a necklace of dia- 
monds and a piece of brass ordnance, to espouse 
her cause. An arrangement was made, by which 
a sum of 50,000 rupees per annum was allowed to 
the boy for his maintenance. 


Narayangarh, between Ambala and the hills, 
held by a family of Rajputs, was next attacked, 
and the place was secured after a repulse and a 
heavy loss. 


Ludhiana, Jhandiala, Baddowal, Jagraon, Kot, 
Talwandi, Saniwal and other districts were also 
; seized. Some of these were 
ea received in fagir by DIWAN 
coe by Mokham MOKHAM CHAND. Sialkot and 
Shekhupura, south of the Satlej 


Were next seized, and annexed to the immediate: 
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térritory of the Lahore Chief by GENERALE MOKHAM 
CHAND, 
In the year 1807 A.D., Tara Singh Ghaiba 
died, and his large possessions in the Jalandhar 
Doab were seized and divided 
Uckksm Chacd re- 
etlred pescetticns is between MOKWAM CHAND and 
she Jalandhar Desk. (za Singh. 
For his good services GENERAL MOKNAM 
Cuanp obtained fa Jagir a number of //akas, com- 
prising more than two hundred 
villages, worth Rs. $,54,255 
a year. The Raon and Nakodar 
country worth Rs. 642,611 was also made over 
to the Diwan in Jagir. For details of these 
Jagirs, see further on. 
When the English first) occupied Ludhiana, 
Diwan MOkKuUAM CHAND built on the site of an 
idee emiacny imperial Sarai, on the right bank 
the Fert of Fbillesr. of the Satlej, the Fort of Phil- 
flour, This fort still commands 
the passage of the river. 
Diwan Moknam CHaAND next proceeded, with 
alarge army, to Kangra to assist Raja Sansar 
Chand in expelling the Gurkhas 


vagics ef Mokban 


Perris Chand in from that place. But he was 


soon after recalled owing {to 
the movements of British {roops to the Satlej. He 
took his position at Phitlour, commanding the 


of 
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passage of .the Satlej at-its most important point, 
opposite the town of Ludhiana, a little more than, 
a hundred miles from Lahore, | sa 
In November 1810 A.D., the Diwan went to, 
enforce the collection of tribute, and to complete 
‘ ., arrangements in the hills, where. 
Pe eae a et the Rajas of Bhimbar and 
Chand, - Rajaori, and the tribe of Chibh 
Bhao, were refractory. Sultan Khan, the Raja of, © 
Bhimbar, fought gallantly, but at length lost his 
fort, and became a tributory of the Lahore Govern- | 
ment, agreeing to pay Rs. 40,000 annually. 
In April 1811 A.D., Diwan MOKHAM. CHAND, 
, scene annexed the Nakki country,. 
nexed the Nakki lying between Multan and 
country. Manja. : : 
Some of the Jalandhar chiefs now. showed a- 
disposition to rise and MOKHAM CHAND proceeded 
to, Phillour and fully garrisoned the fort of that | 
important place. In the month of Asvin (Septem- ’ 
ber), the city Of Jalandhar was besieged by the. 
Diwan and it was ubsequently taken by him. Ina 
‘short time he restored order in. 
Mokham Chand he- 7 :, 
sloged and took Jalan- this part of the country, much 
oe to the satisfaction of -Ranjit . 
Singh, who created him Diwan, bestowing on” 
him -at the same time valuable £hilats. He was - 
also made Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, 
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It was at this time that Mokuam Cyanp an- 
nexed the territories of Budh Singh, the head of 
the Faizulapuria awisa/, valued at upwards of three 

Fictd 4 Sb ethes lakhs of rupees. The chief 
and Patel correndered who had possessions on both 
teeehade. Gussie: sides of the river Satle), fled to 
Ludhiana for his life. Wis troops, influenced by 
the point of honour, made a resistance for some 
days, before surrendering the principal forts of 
Jalandhar and Patti. Najipur and Sain were next 
taken from Nidhan Singh, the son of Jai Singh. 

In the month of Bysakh (April), 1812 A.D. 
Diwan MOKHAM Cuanb compelled the Rajas of’ 
Vether Chand tab- Kulu, Mandi, Suket, and other 
ned Ecle, Macdiand bill provinces to become tribu- 
Saket. taries of Lahore, and present a 
nazarana of one lakh and ninety thousand rupees. 

In the course of this year the Mussulman chiefs 
of Bhimbar and Rajaori, though pressed by the 
expeditions hefore directed against them, made 
head again. They were now assisted by a con- 
federacy of chiefs and /agirdars of their faith, and 
by the Governor of Kashmir. At first Bhat Ram 
Singh was sent against Sultan Khan of Bhimbar, 
and the Sikhs were, afer an obstinate fight, routed ; 
and they Jost great numbers in killed and wounded. 
DIWAN Mokitam CHAND was then sent to take 
the chief command, and by his successful efforts, : 
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peace was established, and Sultan Khan induced 
to accompany him to Lahore, where he was im~ 
prisoned and kept in confinement for six years. 
Bhimbar and Rojaoti Both Bhimbar and Rajaori were 
taken by. Mokham occupied inthe early part of 
Chand. November and the discomfitted 
Muhammadan chiefs submitted on the 13th of the 
month. Some of the confiderates were compelled 
to take refuge with Ata Muhammad, the son of 
Sher Muhamad, Governor of Kashmir. ; 
Diwan MOKHAM CHAND was next engaged. 
to ascertain whether the province of Kashmir was 
‘ripe. for conquest. But there was another. ambi- 
tious man who was preparing himself to attack 
this part of the country. This man was Fateh 
Khan, the Wazir of Shah Muhammad, of Kabul,’ 
who, in the year 1812 A.D., left Peshawar and. 
crossed the Attock. Thence he sent an ambas- — 
sador to the Lahore Chief, asking for his aid in the. 
conquest of Kashmir. On this Ranjit Singh col-. 
lected a large army under numerous Sirdars, and 
the chief. command was bestowed on GENERAL 
: MOKHAM CHAND. Some say 
_jlgkham Chand sent that Ranjit Singh himself in- 
vited the Kabul Wazir to an in-7i 
terview upon the Jhelam, in order that théy might . 
concert a joint expedition against Kashmir. The’ 
meeting took place on the rst December and the : 
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alliance was made only to be broken, both the 
Ruler of the Panjab and the Kabul Wazir deter- 
mining to deceive each other at the first oppor- 
tunity ; but it was necessary for the moment, as 
neither dared to march through the hills leaving 
ahostile army behind him. It was settled that 
the Lahore Chief should place a force, under his 
Diwan MOKHAM CHAnD, at the Wazir's disposal 
in the expedition contemplated, and should give 
every facility for the passage into Kashmir by the 
passes of Rajaori which had been recently sub- 
dued. The aid of a detachment of Afghans to be 
employed afterwards against Multan and a third 
part of the plunder of Kashmir, were the returns 
stipulated for this succour. Ranjit Singh desired 
a portion of the revenues of the valley, but the 
politic Wazir objected to any participation in the 
permanent resources of the province, and preferred 
agreeing to a zasarana of nine lakhs of rupees from 
the spoil expected. On these terms GENERAL 
MokHAM CHAND, in charge of twelve thousand 
Sikhs, marched with Fateh Khan from Jhelam. 
When the latter had reached the Pir Panjal range, 
the Kabul Wazir, thinking that enough had been 
done to secure the neutrality of the Lahore Govern- 
ment, pressed on by double marches with his hardy 
mountaineers. without giving MOKHAM CHAND any 
notice of his intentions; while the Lahore troops, 
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less inured to the ‘severities of a mountain 
winter than the Afghans, were unable to move 
owing to a heavy fall of snow. Diwan MokHAM 
CHAND saw the design of Fateh Khan, but he 
was not disconcerted. He promised the Rajaori 
chief a Jagir of 25,000 rupees if he would show 
him a pass by which he might reach the valley 
at the same time as Fateh Khan, which he con- 
trived to do with a handful of troops. The Diwan 
was thus present at the capture of Shergarh and 
Hari Parbat and the reduction of the valley, which 
was a work of no difficulty, as little resistance had 
been offered. Thus Kashmir was conquered and 
Ata Muhammad, the governor of the province, 
driven out of the city; but as the Diwan’s force 
was too small at the time, Fateh Khan declared 
that he was not entitled to the share of the spoil. 
At this time Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, the ex-king 
of Kabul, was a prisoner in Kashmir. His wife 
dieaaeouest te usually styled the wafa-Begum, 
leased Shah Shujah offered DiwAN MOKHAM 
from Zashmir. CHAND the far-famed precious 
. diamond Kohinur, if he would release her husband. 
This famous diamond was found on the banks~ 
of the river Godavery in the south of India in 
1550A.D. It remained in the possession of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan and his son Aurangzeb. In 
1739 'A.D., it passed into the hands of Nadir Shah, 
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who is said by some to have called it the Aoh--nir, 
or mountain of light. It next went to the. monarchs 
of Afghanistan, and it was at this time with Shah- 
Shujah-ul-Muik. Diwan Moxuam .CHAND re- 
leased Shah-Shujah and took him along with hinr 
to Lahore. Ranjit Singh managed to obtain the 
Kohinur from the Shah. This diamond next went 
to Dalip Singh and when the Panjab was annexed 
to the British crown in 1849 A.D., it passed to the 
Sovereign of Great Britaih. It was valued at 
£120, 664, some say £140,000. Its present weight 
is.106 5, carats. 


Jahandad Khan, brother of Ata Muhammad, 
the late Governor of Kashmir, held the fort of 
Attock commanding the passage of the Indus. 
When Fateh Khan declined to pay the part of the 
plunder of Kashmir to DnvAN MOKHAM CHAND, 
negotiations were opened with Jahandad Khan 
and he was induced to surrender the important 
fortress to a Sikh force. This unlooked-for stroke 
incensed Fateh Khan, who cried out against the 
usurpation of the Sikhs. The Kabul Wazir de- 
manded the restoration of the fort of Attock, but’ 
he was refused until he should pay the share of 
the Kashmir plunder to the Lahore government. 


In 1813 A.D., a famine broke out in the 
Panjab, and Fateh Khan having collected a large 
Zu 3 i , 
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drmy, fuvested Attock, pending the negotiations 
_ at Lahore. A ‘rélieving force’ 
soulstham Shand in was hurried up ‘from Lahore,’ 
fighanes st tne and GENERAL Mokuam Cuanp 
‘ was again in chief command. 
He was directed to act as occasion might require, 
and in the beginning of July, intelligence was 
received from him, ‘that the garrison’ was reduced 
to such straits, that, unless very shortly relieved, 
they must surrender. Upon this a council was held 
at Lahore, and it was determined to relieve the 
fort at all risks. Orders to this effect were ac- 
cordingly sent to DiwAN MOKHAM GHAND, who 
being encamped at Burhan, marched at day-break 
on the 12th July, 1813 A.D., and reached an out- 
post. on.a rivulet, held}by a piquet of Fateh Khan’s 
‘army; which rétired,.in the; night. ‘The _DIWAN 
marched agaii..next! morning , leisurely, along the 
rivulet, that his. men might drink, and be valways 
fresh for action, the aveather being extremely hot. 
‘Att.ten in» the mbrning, he came fo the Indus, at 
about fivé miles from the, fott, . The, Kabul , army 
_ Avas here! dtaivn up to oppose his farther , ,advance, 
* Gtsovan: being composed: of a body. of, Mulkia 
Muhammadans, ~-supported , by a body. - of. “cavalry 
under, Dost Muhammad Khan, afterwards the 
celebrated ruilér “GF Agabil. “GeNERAL' “Moka 
‘CHAND’ airanged his ‘cavalry’ in four ‘divisions, and 
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the Gily ' battalion -of iffantry that had yet'come 
up, in a-square; The, Mulkia Muhammadans im-: 
mediately made a resolute charge on the battalion,; 
but were feteived with so heavy a rolling fire! as 
to‘be-driven back with severe loss. The DINAN? | 
ordered for the stipport of his battalion some fresh: 
troops, and artillery under Ghausi Khan, which: 
had come in sight, but his orders were not obeyed. 
Dost ‘Muhammad: Khan now attacked with his: 
horse, and tlie Lahore troops were sinking before 
him, when DiwAN MOKHAM CHAND. in person: 
on his. elephant, carried up two guns, which dis~ 
charging grape checked the Afghans. The Diwan 
Vietory of Mokbam then drove back the cnony 
Chand in-the battle. at all points with great Joss: 
ofHaidera, |... Rateh Khan had already fled; 
believing Dost ‘Muhammad Khan to be slain, and 
the Afghan army, diiven ut of Khairabad, retired 
upon Kabul. This action of Haidaru, a few :miles 
from Attack, was fought on the 13th July, 1813 
A.D.; and it was the first’ time ‘that the Lahore 
troops met the Afghans in a pitclied battle. . - ° 
. ‘DiWAN -Moxuam -CHAND was now. left: free 
to relieve the fort of Attock, which having effect-. 
fi, Bel yi ed, he returned’ to’ Lahore ‘in 
iene he ee er August, 1813 A.D., to teceive 
BrOB tig 2 the reward of his ° service, “and 
. to prefer his complaint against the. officers, whose 
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disobedience had so nearly proved fatal. -They’: 
were found guilty of keeping correspondence with 
the enemy, and were severely punished. 

It has been mentioned above that MOKHAM 
CHAND was governor of the Jalandhar Doab in 
addition to his other duties. At the time the 
Dtwan was engdged on active service, his son 
Mot: RAM managed the Jalandhar Doab. His 
grandson RAM DIAL, though at this time: only 
twenty-two years of age, already distinguished 
himself for ability and bravery in several engage- 

‘ ments, and, in May, 1814 A.D., when Ranjit Singh 
made preparations at Sialkot, about 27 miles from 
Wazirabad, to complete the conquest of Kashmir, 
he was appointed to command one division of 
the army. GENERAL MOKHAM CHAND who was 
detained by illness at the capital strongly dis- 
suaded his master from the undertaking but Ranjit 
Singh turned a deaf ear to his counsils. At the 
head of alarge army the Lahore Chief reached’ 
Rajaori. From this place a detachment under 
the command of Ram D1At was sent by Bahram- 
galla’ towards Supin, while Ranjit Singh himself 

took the Punch route. The 
sean: Esdimi -young gallant commandant 

‘ occupied the Bahramgalla Pass 
on ihe 18th June, but the march of: the ‘main body 
undgr Ranjit. Singh; was delayed. RAM DIAL 
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managed to ascend the Pir Panjal mountains 
driving before him the Kashmir troops defending 
the place. Though the'Lahore troops under RAM 
DiaL worked wonders, yet the expedition failed, 
and Ranjit Singh found that he must retreat him- 
self, leaving RAM D1At to his fate. After a Heavy 
loss of men and officers, among the latter the 
brave Mit Singh Padhania, the Ruler of the 
Panjab returned to Lahore in August. 

Ram DiaL who was left in the valley of 
Kashmir to his own resources, was pursued and 
surrounded. by Muhammad Azim Khan, the gover- 
"nor of the province, but he behaved so gallantly 
and with such determination that Azim Khan was 
compelled to come to terms with the enemy he 
could not annihilate, allowing him a safe conduct 
to the Panjab and even admitting in a written 
document the supremacy of Lahore. 

In October, 1814 A.D., DIWAN MOKHAM Giisno: 
died at Phillour amidst the regrets and lamenta- 
* tions of all well-wishers to the 

power of the Sikhs and the 
dominion of the Lion of the 


. 


Death of Mokham 
Chand. 


Panjab. 

Captain Cunningham observes - that Diwan 
MokHAM CHAND was an able 
man who fully justified the con~ 


Character of Nokham - 
Chand. De 
fidence reposed in him. 


ryiy OWA MORTASD CHAND. 


Sir Lepel Grillin says dua ‘asa general Dawar 
Mokttas: Craup had bees almost always successe 
fol, and that his administrative talents swere as° 
preat as his military ones. In his death Ranjit 
Singh lost his most loyal and devoted servant. 

Mr. HL CP. Prinsep writes that ia his private 
character the (DiWAN was liberal, upright, and 
high-minded; he enjoyed the confidence of the 
troops placed under his command, and was popular 
and omuch respected amongst the entire Sikh 
community. - 7 

Dro W. LE. M'Gregor remarks that) Diwan 
MOKHAM CHAND was a man of the greatest mill- 
tury tact, and had always been successful in the 
various important commands bestowed on him, 

‘According to the statement drawn up in 1809 

A.D., by Sir David Ochterloney the following were 

the Jagirs given to Diwan 

genes ee MOKHAM Cann during the 

; ; Fasli years 1214,1215 and 1216 
corresponding to 1806, 1807 and 1808 A.D. 


Villages. 


am 


“1 


77 


12 


21 


130 
10 
12 


14 
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Talugas. 


Gilla 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Kot 
Jagraon 
Talwandi 
Ditto 
Dharamkot 
Kotkapura 
Zira ae 
Faridkot 
Saniwal 
Ditto... 
Ditto 
Jandbar 


| Chandpyr 


Dhari - .. 


Bardput 


e . 
* ° 

° . . 
———— 


tena aaa 


Pargannahs. 


Ludhiana ... 


Pyub 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Tahara 
Ditto eve 
Ditto 
Ditto a 
Ditto «|. 
Ditto bee 
Ditto ene 
Pyub tee 
Rahu. . oa 
Ditto’ w. 
Rahimabad. 


‘Total 


Estiinated 
Revenue. 





ve 1 154235 | 





1G! ; 


Year. 





1214 


1214 
1214 
1214 
I21g . 
120g 
1214 
1215 
1215 
1215 


1216 


‘| 1216 


1216 


1216 


1216 
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The following parpannahs also formed part of 
the Jaygrs of Diwan Moxias Cuanp. They 
were shown against his oaine in the old statement 
of chicks possessing territory between the Sathej 
and Beas, or Jalandhar Doab, exclusive of districts 
in the hills. ‘This fist was drawn up in the year 
os A.D. 


Parpaonads. Revenue, 
Rupees. 

Dardakh Rahon we 6,135,510 
Nakodar ° ne ges 31,101 
Total o. 692,011 





Mott Ram, son of GenrraL MOKHAM CHAND, 
succeeded his father as Diwan, and held posses- 
sion of all his extensive lands. 

Moti Ram tucceeded rye Jalandhar Doab, was also 
Uokham Chand. The Jalandh D a 

entrusted to him, with the 


charge of the fort at Phillour. 
In the month of Magh (January, 1815 A.D.), 
Ram Diab, son of Diwan 
pon Din cee ene Mort Ram, was sent to exact 
tribute at Khana Katcha. 
In April, 1815 A.D., a force was employed 
under RamM DIAL to ravage the Multan and 


Bahawalpur territories, and to 


Ram a i Sot 
Multan aad panel exact tributes and contributions 


ae in that neighbourhood. 
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About the same time Diwan Moti Ram with 
2,000 foot and a portion of artillery also proceed- 
ed towards Bahawalpur. 

The retreat of the Sikhs, under Ranjit Singh 
from Kashmir mentioned above, encouraged the 
Mussalman chiefs of Bhimbar and Rajaori to break 
out into rebellion, and towards the close of the 
year 1814 A.D., the son of the latter, who was 
detained as a hostage at Lahore, effected his 
escape and joined his father. The Bhimbar in- 
surgents were headed by the brother of Sultan 
Khan, who was a prisoner at Lahore. In the 
month of Kunwar (September—October, 1815 
A.D.), a large army was despatched under the 
command of Ram Diat to punish the Bhimbar 
and Rajaori chiefs. After marching for some 
days, and pillaging as it went, this force reached 
Rajaori, and besieged the city. The chicf of 
Rajaori tried to buy forgiveness, but RAM DIAL 
did not-listen to his terms. After defending 

it for three or four days, the 
aeaticeenaen chief escaped to the fastnesses 
_of the hills, and concealed 
himself there. On finding the place deserted, the 
Lahore troops pillaged, and afterwards burned it, 
demolishing the chief's palace as well as walls of 
the city. The whole country was laid waste, after 
which the troops returned. 
25° 
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Ram DiAt was next directed to proceed against 
Rhotas. 


In the. course of the year 1816 A.D., Fateh 
Khan having crossed the Attock, proceeded by 
the route of Pakholi and Damtour to Kashmir. 
here he defeated the Muhammadan governor 
of the province and established his authority. 
On this occasion RAM Dia went with a force 
to Attock, in order to aid the Sikh commandant 
of that fortress, in settling the country. On 
reaching Attock, RAM DIAL despatched a force 
against Muhammad .Khan, the Zamindar of 
Dheri; who, unable to make any resistance, 
fled to the hills, and there concealed himself, 
The Lahore troops took possession of his fort, 
and after a short time returned to their camp. 
On their way back they were attacked suddenly 
by the Pathans, who had purposely laid them- 
selves: in ambush, and great numbers were slain., 
After two _ of three days Ram Dia reached 
Kala-ka-Sarai, and remained there to watch the _ 
movements of Fateh Khan, until the latter left 
Kashmir by the same route he had entered the’ 
country. 


Early in the year 1818 A.D., an expedition 
was directed against Multan. The fort of- Muzaf- 
fargarh was besieged and. taken; thence the force’ 
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decoded to Multan. Diwan Moti Ras bring- 
ing fresh troops, joined the 


at 
= 
of 


Meabbsm end Bari : ; 
Bineh teetnn cecies, oaitmyy, and the  stege of the 
See go wo reer * = 
Sega ren enter ee Jatter was begun. On the ret 
we Ah 8 tee 


of Falgun (February), the siege 
was carried on with great vigour, and Muzafiar 
Khan, the gavernor, defended himself with grreat 
bravery. Heeaches were made in the walls of the 
city, of which the Lahore traaps tonk possession 
alter a severe fieht; but the segre of the ettadel 
lasted for threes ostanths. The upper watks 
and defences were nearly demolished in’ the 
Lcourse of the month of April dno May, the ap- 
proaches were carried clase to the JiaisApt, or 
Sissedraye af the warks. On the 8th of festh 
(May), a desperate attack was made on the fort 
by the besiegers, The Pathans fought hand to 
hand with the Lahore troops. The latter were 
at Jast victorious, and pillaged the fort, where they 
found great quantities of money, clothes and other 
valuthle articles, Hari Sixen NALua was chiefly 
instrumental in the capture of this important 
place, Ino the beginning of Asvin (September), 
the troops returned to Lahore. 

On the 22nd of the month af Ashar in the 
Sanmwat year 1876 (June i819 A.D.), Kashmir was 
taken from its Muhammadan ruler by the Lahore 
troops. The leader of the Sikh army was Diwan 
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-Chand, while Ratt DiAL commanded the rear 
division. On the sth of Sravan (July), Diwan 
Moti Ram appoint» Moti Ram _ was appointed 
ae Baverave of Kash- Governor of that province. A 
‘ strong body of troops accom- 
panied the Diwan for the purpose of reducing 
Darband and other strongholds. 
Ram DIAL, the Governor’s son, was -directed 
Bam Dis} subiced to _ Proceed with an army 
Punch and other against Punch, in order to 
Placed. bring Raja Zabbar Dost Khan 
‘into subjection. When that chief saw that he 
‘could offer no resistance to Ram DIAL, he des- 
‘patched his son to the Ruler of Lahore; and all 
‘the Zamindars in ‘the direction of Kashmir like- 
wise presented themselves. Fifty-three’ lakhs of 
‘rupees were received from these hill provinces, 
‘besides ten lakhs brought on another occasion. 
DiwaN Moti Ram continued to remain in 
“charge of Kashmir and his son Ram Dia was 
‘despatched to Pakholi, Damtour, Chachnazara, Tur- 
bela, and other places, for the purpose of ‘settling 
rthe revenue and receiving tribute. In one of these 
actions the young commander unfortunately met 
this ‘death, which was a source of déep regret to the 
‘Rulér-of Lahore, no less than'to his father Mom 
‘Ram, and of general ‘sorrow to'all; for he was a 
‘rising officer6f gréat promise in the. Panjab‘army. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin gives the following description 
of the action in which RAM DtAt was killed. The 
work of subduing: the fierce Mussalman tribes of 
Harara, who have so often given trouble since the 
English conquest and have necessitated numerous 
military expeditions, wasa very difficult, matter. 
The Sikhs were never fond of hill fighting, while 
the Afghans and Yusafzais are much at home in 
the hills than in the plain country, and their 
national system of attack has been adopted by the 
wild and mountainous nature of the country in 
which they fight. Bhai Makhan Singh was killed 
in Hazara, and though the other governor Hukma 
Singh Chimnit was a brave soldier, he was a rath. 
less administrator. His arbitrary ways and especi- 
ally his hanging of a wealthy and influential chief, 
Syad Khan, had roused the whole country side, and 
compelled Ranjit Singh to recall him in 1819 A.D., 
and appoint Diwan Ram DIAt in his place. 

This young General, accompanied by Prince ° 
Sher Singh and Sirdar Feteh Singh, marched 
through the hills as far as the fort of Gandgarh, 
where the tribes of Yusafzais and Swat had assem- 
bled to oppose them. The Sikhs were outnumbered, 
and the (ribes had gained confidence by ‘more than 
one victory over the troops of the late governor. 
RAM DIAL was surrounded by numbers of the 
enemy, the Afghans of Miswari, Srikot, Turbela, 


* 
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Yusafzai and Swat, and compelled to fight. Through 
the whole day, from sunrise to sunset, the battle 
was fought against enormous odds by the Sikhs, 
and at night, completely worn out, they retired to 
their entrenchments. Last to leave the field was 


_ Ram DItAt, and the enemy perceiving that he was 


separated from the main body of the army, made 
a sudden dash and cut off and surrounded his 


‘party. After an obstinate resistance RAM DIAL 


7 was killed and all his escort. 
Denth of Bost. Dinl, When the Sikhs saw that their 
General was dead, they were much disturbed, and 
the next day retreated, burning all the villages 
in their track. 

DiwaAN Moti Ram had three sons, namely, 
Ram DtaL, Sutv DIAL, and Kirpa Ram. When 
his eldest son RAM DiAu was killed in Hazara, 
he resigned his appointment as Governor of 
Kashmir, and wished to retire to Benares, the 
sacred city of the Hindus. Ranjit Singh there- 
fore sent as his successor the martial chief Hart 
‘SincH NALuA, who had killed a tiger single- 


-handed on horse-back. 


Hart SincH NALUA was the most’ dashing 
soldier in the Panjab army, now that Ram DiAL 
.was, dead. His harshness, however, made him 
unpopular, and obnoxious to the inhabitants of 
_ Kashmir, who revolted ; and in order to quash the 
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rebellion Diwan Moti Ram, who was of pacific 
devotional habits, was sent back to Kashmir as 
Governor of the province. He was an able ad- 
ministrator and was liked by the people. 
After a short time Gnwan Mori Ram, together 
with Diwan Chand and the Atariwala Sirdar, pro- 
Moti Ram punished ceeded to punish the chiefs of 
the chiefs of Punch, Punch, Khuki, and Bhimbar. 
BDRE pad SoNavas Diwan Chand reached Mirpur, 
and Jaid waste the country; while Diwan Mori 
Ram and the Atariwala Sirdar seized some 
leaders of the Khuki tribe. 
When news was brought in Lahore, that Dost 
Muhammad Khan of Kabul possessed a very 
‘beautiful horse, named “Laili,” it was determined 
té6 secure the animal. Kirpa RAM, the son of 
Diwan Moti Ram, and Hari SiInGH NaLua were 
accordingly directed to proceed with the force 
despatched to cross the Attock and bring the horse 
at all risks. On reaching the Attock they crossed. 
the river with 8,000 horse and laid siege to the fort 
Kirpa Ram ana ari Of Jehanjitka. After a battle’ 
fo of een the Pathans deserted the- fort 
; and it was taken by the Lahore: 
troops. The horse was subsequently brought to 
Lahore by another general in the Sikh service. 
Kirpa RAM and Hari SINGH NALUA were also 
present in the capture of Peshawar. Muhy 2 
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Azim Khan was at Kabul, when he heard of the. 
advance of the Lahore troops towards Peshawar. , 
He collected an army and atrived at Peshawar 

on the 27th January, 1824 A.D. Many Ghasis , 
joined him, who resolved to wage war against the 

the infidels. On the 14th March, the Lahore army - 
entered Akora, about 35 miles from Peshawar, 

where it was joined by Jai Singh Atariwala. 

The battle which subsequently ensued was a 

fierce one. There were upwards of 1,000 men 

(Sir Claude Martin Wade says 2,000) killed 

and wounded on the side of the Sikhs, and 

amongst them four officers of distinction, Phula 

Singh Akali, a Sikh desperado, Gharba Singh, 

Karam Singh, and Balbhadar Singh Gurkhali.* 

The last named was the officer who had defend- 

ed Nalapani, with great determination, against 

Generals Gillespie and Martindell, at the com- 

mencement of the British war with Nepal. On 

the side of the Muhammadans 10,000 men were, 

according to the statement of Dr. W. L. M’Gregor, , 
slaughtered. 





* Alter peace was re-established between the British 
and Nepal Governments, Balbhadar+ Singh Gurkhali 
formed an jil-fated connection with the wife of another, 
and, by the law of the country, his life became forfeit to 
the injured husband. ‘This led to his expatriating himself, 
and taking employment under Ranjit Singh. 
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’ Muhammad Azim Khan was, during this action 
of the Ghazsis, or fighters for the faith, at Cham- 
kawa, about four miles and a half east of Peshawar, 
where he was watched by a force under KIRPA 

Ram and Harr SINGH Natua, 
singh ae gett which had advanced by the 
qn tne Caplan of Fes- opposite bank of the river. On 

the 17th March, the Lahore 
troops made their entry into Peshawar. In April, ' 
“the submission of Yar Muhammad, brother of 
* Muhammad Azim Khan, was secured, and he was 
allowed to hold Peshawar as a tributary of Lahore, 
after presenting a nasarana and a number of 


horses. 


After the Daserah of 1823 A.D., (October), the 
Lahore army proceeded towards Wazirabad and 
Gujrat. It crossed the river near Dera Ghazi 
Khan and three lakhs of rupees were exacted 
‘from the Zamindars of that part of the country. 
ison Wein panduad Thence KirpA RAM marched 
the country of Azal against the Muhammadan chief 

ad Azal Khan. The Diwan having 
subdued the country and seized Azal Khan and 
his son, proceeded with them to Lahore. 


‘In the time of Lord William Bentinck’s ad- 
ministration, that nobleman was anxious to havean - 
interview with Ranjit Singh, and an arrangement 

26 
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was made -under which a formal mission was 
on sent from Lahore. The mem- 
Moti Ram ond Hari : + os 
Singh Nalus received bers of this mission were D1- 
By te Governor- wan Moti RAM, HARI SINGH 
NALuA, and Fagir Aziz-ud-din. 


They were treated with much distinction by the 


Governor-General, who received the mission soon 
after his arrival at Simla, 


While Diwan Mott Ram was in charge of. 
Kashmir, his son KirpA RAM managed the Jalan- 
dhar Doab, and Suv Diab lived on his fagir in 
the Gujrat district. Raja Dhian Singh became 
jealous of the wealth and power of the family and 
did his utmost to ruin it. Both Moti Ram and 
KirpA RAM subsequently retired and spent the 
latter part of their lives at Benares, where they 
died in 1839 and 1842 A.D., respectively. 


Sir Lepel Griffin observes that the Diwans 
Mot: Ram and his youngest son KirPpA Ram 
were, on the whole, the best Governors that 
Kashmir had in those hard days, and their rule, 
with two breaks, lasted till the year 1831 A.D. 
In the year 1826 A.D., the family fell into dis- 
grace owing to the sinister influence of Raja 
Dhian Singh, and Diwan Chuni Lal took the 
charge of the province for a year and a half. 
Then Diwan KirpA Ram became governor. He 
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was an intelligent) man and his administration was 
tolerably successful. He beautified the capital 
with many fine buildings and pleasure grounds. 
The Rambagh garden at Srinagar was Jaid out 
by him. In 1831 A-D., KtirpA RAM again incurred 
-the enemity of Raja Dhian Singh. He had given 
protection to Raja Faiz Talab Khan of Bhimbhar, 
whom the Dogra Rajas hated and wished to cap- 
ture: while KirnpA RAM resolutely refused to give 
him up. He was recalled from Kashmir, and seon 
afterwards left the Panjab far Benates, where he 
remained till his death. His family for three 
generations had done good and_ brilliant: service 
for the Ruler of Lahore, bat this did not save them 
from the ingratitude of their master, who cared 
nothing for men whose work was done, or who 
had Lecome obnoxious to a new favourite. Ranjit 
Singh even kept Kirpa RAM twice under confine- 
ment, and when the latter finding the enemity of 
Raja Dhian Singh as great as ever, asked per- 
mission to join his father at Benares, it was re- 
fused. But Kirra Ram determined to go without 
it. fle managed to cross the Satlej from Jwala 
Mukhi into British territory aud thence procecded 
to Benares. 
Diwan MOKHAM CHAND, the founder of the 
Diwan family, was, says Sir Griflin, the best and 
most successful general of Ranjit Singh, and it 
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was in great measure owing to his military ‘ability 
that Ranjit Singh established himself as sole 
ruler of the Panjab. : 


—eemememenrme () 





DIWAN SAWAN MAL OF MULTAN. 


DiwAN Sawsn MAL was born in the year 
1788 A.D. His father, whose name was HASHNAK 
Rat, belonged to the Chopra family of the Khattris. 
The young man is said to have 
a life of Sawan commenced his public life in the 
oe office of his elder brotherNANAK 
CHAND, and, in 1820 A.D., was sent to Multan on 
250 rupees a month, as the head of the account 
office of that province. In 1821 A.D., he became 
the Governor of half the province’ of Multan, and, 
in 1829 A.D., the whole province was given to him. 
Diwan SAwANn Mat also held charge of the 
- Dehra Ghazi Khan district and governed this and 
the adjacent districts from his head quarters at 
Multan from 1832 A D., till his death in 1844 A.D. 

The tract of country under the rule of DIWAN 
SAWAN MAL was thus very extensive. ° Before 
his time it was almost a desert. For many years 
it had been the scene of rapine .and war. Life 
and property were insecure and the population, 
which had once been numerous and wealthy, be- 
came scanty and impoverished. But a great 
change was made under the administration of 
SAWAN MAL. By offering protection to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring districts, the discreet 
DIWAN was enabled to improve his province and 
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he developed its resources by excavating canals 
(in the Multan disteict alone of the length of three 
hundred miles.) Tn every way he acted as a wise 
and heneficteat ruler. 

The Diwan fad, however, great diffienlty in 
bringing the frontier tribes ander his control. “The 
Khareals, who held some forty villages about 
Shaikhapura and Jhany, a turbulent: and thiewWsh 
race, Were ever impatient of control More fana. 
tical than other Muhammadan tribes, they sub. 
mitted with the greatest’ reluctance to bis rale, 
and it was as much as Diwan SAWAN MAL and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them, for whenever 
an organized force Was sent against them they 
retreated into the marshes and thick jungles, 
where it was impossible to follow them. 

The Maazari tribe, who cut off from the rest. of 
the district by the Harrand country, did not come 
under the influence of the Sikhs all the annexa. ' 
tion of that country in 1827 A.D., and who then 
refused to acknowledge their supremacy and con. 
tinued the predatory habits for which they were 
notorious, DinwAn SAWAN MAL marched against - 
them with an army of seven thousand men, drove 

_ them into the hills, and made them = surrender all. 
‘ the stolen cattle in their pos- 
Sawan Mal subdued session. They soon broke out 


the Mazari tribe. i 
again and sacked the town of. 
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Mithankot, but a second expedition directed by 
the Diwan against them, proved more effective; 
terms were arranged, and Bahram Khan, the 
Mazari chief, attended SAWAN MAL’s Darbar at 
Multan in 1833-4 A.D. . 

Diwan SAWAN MAL next put down a rebellion 
of the Gurchaai tribe, which rose immediately after 

* the great fort at Harrand was 
scene ee built by the Sikhs, and murder: 
chani tribe. ed the warden of the fort. 
Subsequently, in a struggle between rival claim- 
ants for the chieftainship of that tribe, the DIWwAn 
opposed the claimant, Bijar Khan, favoured by the 
tribe, and supported the Leghari tribe in making 
war upon them. 

Asad han, the Nutkani chief, who had agreed 
to pay tribute, had, either from 
Savran Mal's treat. . Mie gehen is 
ment of the frontier Insubordination or from real 
chiefs. ~ inability to pay tribute, fled 
into the hills before Diwan SAWAN MAL became 
governor. The Diwan well treated the chief, 
calling him to Multan and giving him an annual 
allowance. 

In regard to the policy of DiwAN SAWAN MAL, 
a retired frontier officer writes in one of the Indian 
Dailies of the 11th June, 1897, as follows :— 

“Before Chief Courts arose, and legality inter- 
fered, captured free booters were readily dealt 
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with, The frontier register showed the name of 
each, and the offences entered against him. A 
hill man in his hills makes no secret of these 
offences; he boasts of his coups there, or when 
trading in the plains under safe conduct; and due 
entry is made in the book of the knowledge thus 
acquired. These entries used to be good evidence 
at the trial, and the offender was sent toa Sentral 
jail or to the Andamans. Indeed the ground of ° 
conviction in a Peshawar murder case was, within 
a few years, much the same. The numerous 
Peshawar murders were generally committed by 
’ hired assassins. This was the business of a special 
tribe and the scale of fees varied from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 5,000 for an English victim! Once back 
in his hills the assassin is not reticent and the 
assessors used to come into court. acquainted with 
every detail of the case. Police and accused 
worked out between them a pretty record of 
perjured evidence ; the Police proving the ~actual 
commission of the murder by the accused himself 
(who had in fact‘merely come near enough the 
scene to point out the victim, and then galloped 
off to establish an @/idi}, the latter establishing 
his innocent presence at a point twenty miles 
away. But the verdict rested upon the admissions 
of the hill men; whether it stood or not, was a ‘ 


‘matter of luck and lawyers. 
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‘©To have any chance against the free-booters 
“the Collector needed ample command of money; 
a Jackal was not bought .for a trifle, and money 
was also constantly wanted for rewards more 
honourably earned. One source of income was 
collective fines upon villages failing in a pursuit. 
After a raid immediate enquiry was made into the 
route followed by the marauders in their return. 
No body of men with booty can pass through the 
lands of a village unawares. If the villagers 
did not turn out in pursuit, their sympathy or 
cowardice was presumable. Unless good cause 
could be shown for the failure, a round fine was 
imposed, to be distributed in part among more 
loyal or stout hearted pursuers as naléand?, or 
wherewithal to repair their horses’ shoes. Such 
jas the regulation of Diwan SawAn MAL, the 
famous Sikh .Frontier warden and the practice 
was maintained by British wardens with the best 
results, till the Chief Court interfered.” 

Ranjit Singh saw the gradual increase of the 
power of DiwAn SAWAN MAL, but as the tribute 
was regularly paid, there was no cause of com- 
plaint during the time of the Lahore Chief. But 
no sooner was Ranjit Singh dead than the-enemies 
of the DIWAN attempted to destroy him. Chief 
‘of these were said to have been the Jammu Rajas, 
Golab Singh and Dhian Singh, between whom and 

27 
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the Diwan had always existed jealousy and ‘the 
most bitter hatred. At one time it was proposed 
to demand from the Diwan half a million sterling, 
but he settled the matter amicably with the Lahore 
Darbar. ; 

The year 1841 A.D., was a year of terror — 
throughout the Panjab. Eruptions of turbulence 
and rapacity occurred in every part of the country. 
At this time Diwan SAWAN MAL very ably dealt 
with his turbulent soldiers. When the reins of 
Government were in the hand of Sher Singh, he 
directed SAWAN MAL and Dhian Singh to raise 
fresh troops, in order to replace with them some 
of the turbulent Sikh regiments. SAWAN MAL 
showed the greatest activity in raising Muham- 
madan troops, with the real object of defending 
himself against Dhian Singh ; while the latter was 
not less energetic in doing the same. 

In the year 1842 A.D., Diwan SAWAN Mar 
put down a rebellion of the frontier tribes. 

During the years 1842 to 1844 A.D., Diwan 
SAWAN MAL continued to strengthen himself at 
Multan. He expended so much money and labour 

“upon vhis fort that it was all but impregnable to 
any force of that time. The empire founded by 
Ranjit Singh was falling asunder, and no effort of 
Diwan SAWAN MAL could avail to save it. There 
seems-every reason to believe, says Sir Lepel 


. 
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Griffin, that the DiwANn intended, at some favour- 
able opportunity, to declare his independence. 

But whatever were the intentions of SAWAN’ 
MAL, he was not destined to see them realized. 
On the 16th September, 1844 A.D., the DIWAN 
was assassinated, while he was 
at his Darbar. For a time 
Hira Singh bore the odium of this act, it being 
supposed that he desired the removal of a power- 
ful officer, who designed to seize the sovereignty 
of the rich province of Multan. It appeared, how- 
ever, that he was shot by a criminal soldicr whilst 
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under examination before him. After investiga- 
tion the soldier was remanded and placed in the 
“Deorhi” or anti-chamber with a guard over him. 
The DIWAN transacted all his business, and to- 
wards evening went out through the “Deorhi” to 
take the air. The prisoner, who had hidden a 
pistol in his waist cloth, drew it, and fired at the 
Diwan’ at a distance of five paces. The ball 
struck SAWAN MAL on the left part of his breast, 
and passing round the ribs came out at his back 
and wounded an officer who was standing on the 
right arm. Sahib Singh and Sarbuland -Khan cut 
the assassin down, atid the DNVAN was carried 
into the palace. For some days all went on well, 
and to all appearance the wound was healing, 
when a change for the worse took place; the wound. 
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re-opened, and Diwan Sawan MAL gradually 
sank and died on the 2gth September, 1844 A.D. ~ 

Diwan SawAn MAt’s administration was most 
able. The DiwAN was a man of great vigour 

_ and ability, and the prosperity 

ee Mal’s oh8- of the province of Multan and 

the adjacent country is mainly 

attributable to his exertions. His Kardars were 

Jawahar Mal, Rang Ram, Kirpa Ram, Bahadur 
Chand, Radha Kishan and Longa Ram. 

Diwan SAwAN MAL encouraged cultivation 
and commerce, and did more for the district than 
any previous governor of it. It is said that one 
day a peasant complained to him that some chief 
had destroyed his crop, by turning his horses 
loose to graze in the field. SAWAN Mat asked 
the complainant if he could point out the offender 
in Darbar. The peasant pointed to Ram Das, 
the eldest son of SAWAaN Mat. RAm DAs admit- 
ted the complaint to be just, and SawAN Ma. 
ordered his son to be imprisoned! The injured 
man begged for his pardon, but for several days 
Ram Das remained in confinement, and his spirit 
was so broken by this punishment that he fell ill 
and died shortly after his release! It would be 
useless to enlarge further upon the character of 
this distinguished D1waAn, which is still well- 
known throughout the country. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that Diwan SAWAN 
MAL, Governor of Multan, Leiah, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Khangarh, and Jhang, was the best of all 
Ranjit Singh’s administrators, and that he turned 
what was a desert into a rich and cultivated plain. 
During the latter years of Ranjit Singh’s life and 
during the reigns of his successors, the Diwan 
was practically irresponsible, yet his great power 
was in no way abused. He amassed great wealth, 
it is true, and upwards ofa million sterling was 
divided by his family after his death; but this 
was not wrung from the people by cruelty or 
oppression. The Government demand, under both 
SAWAN MAL and his son Mut Raj never exceeded 
one third of the gross produce of the land, and 
was generally only one-fifth or one-sixth. But 
it was his impartiality which caused the people to 
regard SAWAN Mat with such love. The people 
still revere his memory. 

‘Captain Cunningham says that MOKHAM CHAND 
and SAWAN MAL, both of the same caste, were the 
best of Ranjit Singh’s governors. 

In the list of the revenues of the Panjab, as 

estimated in the year 1844 A.D., 
Farms and Jagirs of - 
Savan Hal. the following places are shown 
under DiwAN SAWAN MAL. 
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and two of Sikhs. The latter, instigated, it was 
believed, by the Darbar, rose in mutiny on the 
24th of November, 1844 A.D., demanding’ higher 
pay. They were jealous of the Lahore army, in 
which, at this time, the pay of an infantry soldier, 
was eleven rupees, eight annas, a month, while - 
they only obtained seven rupees, eight annas. 
MuL Raj at once surrounded the mutinous troops, 
and demanded the ring-leaders, and on their 
surrender being refused, he opened a fire upon 
their whole body, and killed nearly 400 of ‘them. 
This victory so much baffled the Darbar and 
strengthened Mut Raj that the latter sent to 
Lahore to offer'a very much smaller xazarana, 
or relief, than that required as the usual condition 
of succession. 

Mut RAJ was equally prompt in dealing with 
a younger brother, who desired to have half the 
province assigned to him as the equal heir of 
the deceased DiwAn. Mut Raj put his brother 
in prison, and thus freed himself from all local, 
dangers. 

Diwan Mut Raj also evaded the demands-.of 
the Lahore Court for an increased farm or contract 
On the other hand, the Darbar, having heard 
- reports of the vast wealth left by Sawan MAL, 
proposed to dispatch a force against, Multan, and 
the “Khalsa” approved of the measure through. the 
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‘assembled Panchgyets of regiments and. brigades.. 
Negotiations went on for some time, and in Sep- 
tember, 1845 A.D., it was-arranged that Mut Raj 
should pay eighteen lakhs of rupees in: lieu of, 
the original demand of one million sterling. After 
a short time the minister Jawahar Singh was 
murdered, and the. country became the scene of 
anarchy and confusion. Subsequently Raja Lal 
Singh, the old enemy of Mut Raj, became 
minister at Lahore. The eighteen lakhs agreed 
upon were now demanded, with seven lakhs of 
arrears. The minister eagerly desired the ruip 
of the Governor, and hoped to install his own 
brother in his place. With this object he insisted 
upon sending troops to enforce the claim of the 
Darbar. MuL Raj had at this time no wish to 
oppose the government, and withdrew most of 
his troops towards Multan, as the Lahore force 
advanced. However, three miles from Leia, a 
collision took place between some Irregulars of the 
Diwan and the advanced body of the Lahore force. 
The latter, aftera sharp skirmish, was worsted, 
and its leader taken prisoner. 

Mut Raj was still anxious to make his peace 
with the. Darbar. He tried hard to settle the 
matter amicably, and at the end of November, an 
agreement was concluded by which he was to pay 
eight lakhs of what | was due, at ence, and the 
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remainder by instalments. Some petty districts | 
which had been recently occupied by the Lahore 
troops were to be retained by the Darbar to 
satisfy in'a* measure the letter of the original 
demand. For the remaining portion of the pro- 
vince the DiwAN was to pay 19, 68,000 rupees 
per annum, 

After the death of the Lion of the Panjab 
there was lack of union among the officers of the 
government of Lahore. It is no wonder that 
when two such nations as the Sikhs and the 
British came to blows, the struggle was severe, 
Old soldiers still give very thrilling stories of the 
Sikh campaighs. In the year 1845 A. D., the 
Sikhs had been the Josers, four murderous battles 
had been fought, and they had been stripped of 
territory. But in 1848 A.D., they were at war 
again; indignation had been rankling for three 
years in their hearts, and a quarrel with DIWAN 
Mut Raj, the governor of Multan, was followed 
by the murder of two British officers, who had 
gone there to settle the dispute. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes was then in the Upper 
Derajat, the settlement of which he ‘had just 
completed. On receiving ‘instructions from thé 
British Resident to hold the Upper Derajat, and 
also to seize the Lower, which was the trans- 
Indus “portion ‘of the province of Multan, “he 
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advanced southwards. He describes the Lower 
Derajat as divided into two districts, Sangarh 
-and Dera Ghazi Khan. His first advance was on 
the fort of Mangrotha in Sangarh, which was in 
charge of Chetan Mal, the Kardar or governor of 
Diwan Mut Raj. Chetan’ Mul, seeing Sir 
Herbert supported by the Kasrani tribe, surren- 
dered the fort. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes halted at Dera Fath 
Khan while General Cortlandt with a _ force 
moved on towards Dera Ghazi Khan. On the 
way he was joined by Ghulam Haidar, the son of 
the chief of the Khosa tribe, by the Sori Lunds 
and their chief, and by other inhabitants of the 
district. DiwAn Mut Raj won over Asad Khan,.. 
the Nutkani chief, and Jalal Khan, who was then 
the de facto chief of the Leghari tribe, by offering 
the former Sangarh and the latter Dera Ghazi 
Khan in Jagir, and they joined Longa Mal, Mut 
Ray's governer at Dera Ghazi Khan, who made 
preparations to oppose General Cortlandt’s 
advance. . : 

The Khosa and Leghari* tribes were old 
enemies. It will be observed from the above that 





* Colonel Tod observes that ‘the Langas were Rajputs ; 
and they are, in fact, a subdivision of the Solanki or 
Chalook race, one of the four Aguiculas; and it is im- 
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the one sided with the British and the othér ‘with 
Diwan Mut Raj. Kaura Khan, the Khosa chief, 





portant to observe that in their gotra-acharya, or ‘genea- 
Jogical creed,’ they claim Lakote in the Panjab as their 
early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration 
on Mount Abu, when they adopted Bralimanical principles. 
From the year S. 787 (731 A.D.), when the castle of ‘Tunnote 
was erected by the Jeader of the Bhatti colony, down to 
S. 1530 (1474 A.D,), a period of seven hundred and forty 
three years, perpetual border-strife appears to have oc= 
curred between the Bhattis and Langas, which terminated 
in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against tribe, 
during the reign of Rawal Chachik, in the last mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, and 
Multan became a province of the empire, when the au- 
thority of tribes ceased. FVirishta, however, comes to our 
aid and gives us an account of an entire dynasty of this 
tribe as kings of Multan, The first of this-line of five kings 
began his reiyn 847 H. (1443 A.D.), or thirty years anterior, 
- to the death of Rawul Chachik. The Muslem historian 
bays that when Khizer Khan Syud was Emperor of Delhi, 
fe sent Shekh Yusooph as his Lieutenant to Multan, who 
gained the esteem of the ‘surrounding -princes; amongst 
whom was Rae Sehra, head of the tribe of Langa, wha 
came to.congratulite him, and to: offer -his services and a 
daughter in marriage. The offer was accepted ; constant 
Communication was kept up between Seeve (Sibiy and. 
Mukan, till at length Rae Sehra disclosed the object of all” 
this solicitude ; he thréw asidle the mask, confined the Shekh, 
sent him off to Delhipand cfowned himself: king -of Multan 
under the tide pf Kootub-u-din. Firishta calls Rae Sehra’ 
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reduced by a force under Lieutenant Young, aided 
by the Gurchani tribe and their chief, who had 
from the first been yearning for a chance of 
attacking the Sikhs and Legharis. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes advanced — against 
Multan. Ghulam Haider, the chief of the 
Gurehani tribe, was also for a time at the siege of 
this important place. Other levies joined the 
British force and Diwan Mut Raj fortified him- 
self in the citadel of Multan. Later on, a body 
of seven thousand British troops, under General 
Whish, was sent to Multan. The force was 
joined by a further contingent of five thousand 
men under Sher Singh, an influential Sikh Sirdar. 
Before the bombardment began General Whish 
sent a written invitation to the inhabitants and the 
garrison of Multan to surrender to the representa- 
tives of the Queen of Great Britain. The answer 
to the invitation was soon given; there was a 
puff of smoke from the biggest gun in the citadel, 
and a cannon ball fell just behind the General 
and his stafl_—the invitation itself had been 
rammed into the gun. Sher Singh went over 
to Mut Raj but he soon left Multan, his in- 
terests not coinciding precisely with those of the 
Diwan, and boldly marched towards Lahore. 
General Whish was obliged to retire and entrench 
himself. 
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Mr. David Ross says the city was first attacked 
in September 1848 A.D., but the British force was 
beaten back and obliged to retreat on September 
16th. Reinforcements had then to be waited for 
during several months; a renewed attack was 
made on the 25th December, 18438 A.D. Diwan 
Mut Raj offered a resolute defence, and after 
severe fighting the city was taken by storm on 
January 2nd, 1849 A.D. |But the citadel did not 
surrender till January 22nd, after the walls were 
breached and the assault was ordered, when Diwan 
Mut Raj surrendered at discretion, 

On this subject Sir W. W. Hunter writes as 
follows :— 

“The siege was commenced immediately after 
the arrival of the heavy guns on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1848 AD. But even with the united 
British force from Lahore and Ferozepur, together 
With the subsidiary Sikh troops supplied by the 
Regency under the Raja Sher Singh, it was found 
impracticable to attempt the place by storm.” 

“On the 15th of September, 1848 AD., the 
slege was raised, and the British troops were drawn 
off toa position of safety. Meanwhile the new 
Governor-General had, from his distant post in’ 
Calcutta, watched with profound dissatisfaction the 
tardiness of ‘the military authorities in the Panjab. 
‘There is no other course open to us,’ -he-wrote to 
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the Secret Committee, ‘but to prepare for a general 
Panjab war, and ultimately to occupy the country.” 
With swift resolution he ordered an addition of 
17,000 men to the army, and hurried up troops to 
the Panjab from Sind and Bombay. ‘If our ene- 
mies want war,’ said Lord Dalhousie in a speech 
ata great military ball at Barrackpur on October 
sth, 1848 A.D., a ball which may well compare 
with the festivities on the eve of Waterloo, “war 
they shall have, and with a vengeance.’ 

“The Goveraor-General promptly started for 
the British frontier on the Satle}. In November 
1848 A.D., Lord Gough moved out his grand army 
to the task. Twenty thousand men and _ nearly 
100 guns swept across the Panjab under his com- 
mand.” 
_ “The troops from the south were now, however, 
advancing upon Multan. The arrival of the Bom- 
bay contingent before that city on the 26th De- 
cember, 1848 A.D., increased the forces there, 
under General Whish, to 17,000 men with sixty-four 
heavy guns. The siege which had been interrupted 
for three and-a-half months, since September 15th, 
was resumed on the 27th December, - After a most 
gallant defence, an English shell fortunately ex- 
ploded the powder magazine of the besieged. On 
the and January, 1849 A. D., the city was captured ; 
and on the 22nd, _ alter 40,000 shot and shell had 
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heen poured into Multan from seventy British 
cannon, the citadel surrendered unconditionally, 
and Mur Raj delivered himself up to the English 
_ camp.” 

Diwan Mut RAJ, the last governor of Multan, 
was treated, not as an honourable enemy, but as 
a rebel, and he was sentenced 
to be hanged; but his punish- 
ment was afterwards changed to banishment 
beyond the sca. He, however, died at Calcutta 
the following year. Multan has since been under 
British rule, 





GENERAL HARI SINGH NALDA, 
THE TIGER KILLER. ; 


CERTAIN events in tlie life of the martial chief 
Hani SINGH NALUA have already been .referred 
to in the preceding -pages, such as his appojnt- | 
ment to the governorstiip of Kashmir, his em- 
ployment against the Muhammadans of Multan 
and Peshawar, and on a mission to Lord William 
Bentinck, the Governor-General of India. 

GENERAL Hari SinGH NALuA was born at 
Gujranwala in the Panjab. Mr. David Ross says, 
Gujranwala, forty-two miles north of Lahore, was 
the residence of the celebrated SIRDAR HARI 
SINGH NALuA, the most dauntless of all the Sikh 
chieftains, whose fort has been dismantled, the 
garden once contained within its ramparts is one 
of the finest in the Panjab. It abounds in fine 
fruit-trees, specially orange trees, originally im- 
ported from Malta by General Avitabile of the 
Sikh service. The fragrance from this superb 
collection of shrubs and flowers is delightful. The 
deeds of heroic daring traditionally imputed to 
Hari SincH NAtua would fill a volume. 

GENERAL HARI SinGH NALuA belonged to a 
respectable family. He was a Khattri by caste. 
His grand-father HAR DAs Sincu was killed in 
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an action in the year 1762 A:D., and his father 
Gur Diat SinGH accompanied Charat Singh and 
Mahan Singh on all their expeditions, and re- 
ceived in jagir the village of Balloke near 
Shahdera. : 
At the time of his father’s death, HAR1 Sincn 
NALUA Was only seven years old. He, however, 
early distinguished himself, and at the siege of 
. Kasur, in 1807 A.D., behaved 

Early life of Zari with such gallantry that Ranjit 


Bin h Nalns. 
Singh made him a Sirdar and 


gave him a Jagir. 

Sir Lepel Griffin observes that the most famous 
of the fighting chiefs, and the one to whom Ranjit 
Singh was most attached, was HARI SinGu 
NaLua. He was not only the bravest, but the 
most skilful of all Ranjit Singh’s generals, and 
was employed to command all expeditions of 
Sacepens difficulty. a = % 

‘In 1810 A.D., GENERAL HAR! SincH NALUA 
was present in the siege of Multan. He next 
reduced the Mitha Tiwana country. which he was 
allowed to hold in Jagir. 

In 1818 A D., GEERNAL HARI SINGH NALuUA 
accompanied the successful expedition against 
Multan, in’ ‘the capture of which- he was chiefly 
instrurental.” In the following year he command- 
‘ed cone division of the army invading Kashmir. 
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In 1820 A.D, he was appointed Governor of 
Kashmir, but he ruled witha strony hand and 
Ranjit Singh was compelled to recall hiny in 
Bap A.D. After this he was chicfly employed on 
the frontier of the Panjab. 

It has already been related that the city and 
province of Peshawar became tributary to the 
Lahore Government in 1823 A.D. It was then held 
for the Afghan Chief by Yar Muhammad Khan, 
whose brother, Muhammad Azim) Khan, had suc. 
ceeded Fateh Shan as the nominal minister, but 
virtual ruler of Kabul and Northern Afghanistan, 
The fatter, displeased vith bis brother, the gover. 
not of Peshawar for making a subordinate, though 
friendly, alliance, with the Lahore Ruler and offer- 
ing him some valuable horses, marched with a 
strong force from Kabul, and, raising the wild 
Yusa(zai tribes ina Jihad against the Sikhs, met 
them in battle at Theri, near Nowshera, half way 
between Attock and Peshawar. It was a critical 
contest, and decided, once for all, whether the 
Sikhs or Afghans should rule east of the Khaibar 
and the mountains of North-West frontier. As 
has been mentioned the battle was a fierce one 
and there were killed and wounded upwards 
of 1,000 men (some say 2,000 men) on the side 
of the Sikhs and about 10,000 men’ on-the side 
of Muhammadans. Ranjit Singh, commanded is 
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person on the left bank of the Kabul river, where 
the Yusafzais were pasted. On the other side 
of the river, GeNeRAL HAR? Sincu Natua, 
commanding the main body of the Sikh army, 
Sait cat Wowclicns. opposed the Afghans under 
Mubammad Azim Khan, who 
retired upon Peshawar and thence through the 
passes fled with precipitation towards Wabal. 
After the decisive battle of Nowshera, the 
Peshawar valley Jay at the mercy of the Sikhs, 
and GENERAL Hatt Since NALUA remained to 
Earl Singh Naloa command on the frontier with 


ee the a force of about 12,000 men, 
No permanent — occupation, 
however, at this period attempted. Only certain 
arrangements were made for the payment by the 
Barakzai chiefs of a yearly tribute. The Yusafzai 
country was similarly dealt with, GENERAL Hart 
Sino Nava had to direct annual expeditions 
to realize the tribute, and in frequent conflicts 
with the Barakzai chiefs and the untamable and 
fanatical tribes many valuable lives were lost. 

In these expeditions GENERAL HARI SINGH 
Na.ua displayed rare soldierly qualities, and the 
Pathans, whilst they cannot but cordially hate the 
memory of their most tyrannical oppressor, still 
acknowledge his bravery and skill, The tribute 
Jevied from the Yusafzais was not. fixed, but 
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depended upon his will, and consisted of horses, 
hawks, and such sums in cash as he could collect 
as a fee to escape his visitation. The tribute of 
horses was, in 1835 A.D., commutéd to a tax of 
Rs. 4 per house. There is scarcely a village from 
the head of Lundkhwar valley to the Indus, which 
was not burnt and plundered by this celebrated 
commander. In such awe were his visitations 
held that his name was used by Afghan mothers 
as a term of affright to hush their unruly children. 
But lately old grey beards were alive to point out 
the hills over which they were chased “like sheep 
by the Singh,” and men still show where their 
fathers fought. and fell. - Destruction was so 
certain that the few villages, which from thé 
extreme. difficulty of their position, were either 
passed . by. the Tiger-killer Champion of the 
Panjab, .or. resisting, attack, were but’ partially 
destroyed, claimed a triumph, and came to be 
looked-upon-as invincible. - 

Taking into’ consideration: how the Muham- 
madans, whens «they: werd ‘at ‘their zenith, had. 
oppressed. the Hindus’ atd Sikhs and killed some 
of theic Gurus-.as: well as defiled their temples, 
GENERAL ‘Hari. SincH ‘Natua, being a member 
of the same military'-caste ‘te which Gurus from 
, Nanak to: Govind ‘Singh: belonged, and a strict 
follower of. Guru .Govind Singh, ‘might not be 


. 
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much blamed for this. sort of treatment towards 
the Afghans. The day of vengeance came and 
those who had once. been the persecutors were 
now rolled in the dust-by the triumphant follower 
of Guru Govind Singh. 

In the year. 1824 A.D., there was an insur- 
rection in Draband (Darband), and the following 
year GENERAL HARI SINGH NALUA was nearly 
Hari Singh Males .overwhelmed by a gathering of 
defeated the Yusaf- the Yusafzais, five times as 
ae numerous as the Sikh force, 
whom he defeated after a most stubborn and 
gallant fight. 

Continual. fighting, raids and insurrections 
marked the connection of this dauntless hero with 
Peshawar, Hazara and the frontier till’ 1833 A.D., 
when Sultan Muhammad and the other Barakzai 
Sirdars at Peshawar brought their own ruin by 
their intrigues with the Sikhs, for the overthrow of 
their brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, of whose 
power at Kabul they had become jealous, and who 
had lately taken into his own hands the’province 
of Jalalabad from his nephew, Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, and had given further grounds of ‘annoy- 
ance by causing himself .to be publicly crowned 
at Kabul. By a treaty entered into with Shah 
Shuja, whose real power. was nominal, but.who 
still maintained the style. of kingship, Peshawar 
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was to be ceded tothe Sikhs. But the gift had 
to be taken by fraud or force and it was in con 
nection witlesach schemes that GeNreaL HAn 
Sin NAWA crossed the Indus in 1834 4.D., 
and took up a position at Chamkanni, with a force 


of g,eco men. The Sirdars 
Hart Cingh Malus 


explored Peshawar, | WEE Uneasy and suspicious 


of. him, and had sent their 
familes and property to Michni, Having realized 
his demands Hart Sixncu NALvA prepared to 
withdraw to Attock and sent words to the Sirdars 
that Nan Nihal Singh intended visiting the city 
on the following Morning. Secing him approach 
with columns marching behind him, the Sirdars 
fled to Shaikhan, a village on the Bara river near 
the hills. The party covering their retreat, had 
some skirmishing with the Sikhs. The citadel was 
assauited and taken on the 6th May, 1834 A.D., 
and GENERAL Hari Sincn made himself master 
of Peshawar. Thus was Peshawar lost to the 
Afghans for ever. 

But Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul could 
not submit patiently to this. Exasperated against 
the Sikhs, and indignant at the fatuous conduct 
of his brothers, he determined on declaring a re- 
ligious war against the infidels, and began with his 
characteristic energy to organise a force sufficient- 
ly strong to wrest Peshawar from the hands of 
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Hart SincH NALua. To strengthen his influence 
he assumed, at this time, the title of Amir-al- 
Momin (commander of the faithful), and exerted 
himself to inflame the breasts of his followers 
with that burning Muhammadan zeal which has so 
often impelled the disciples of the Prophet to 
deeds of the most consummate daring and most 
heroic self-abondonment. Money was now to be 
obtained, and to obtain it much extortion is said 
to have been practised. Dost Muhammad Khan 
took all that he could get, raised a very respect- 
able force, coined money in his own name, and 
then prepared for the great struggle. 

At the head of an imposing array of fighting 
men, Dost Muhammad Khan marched out of 
Kabul. He had judged wisely. The declaration 
of war against the infidel—war proclaimed in the 
name of the Prophet—had brought thousands to 
his banner; and ever as he marched the great 
stream of humanity seemed to swell and swell, as 
new tributaries came pouring in from every part, 
.and the thousands became tens of thousands, 
From the Kohistan, from the hills beyond, from the 
regions of the Hindu-Kush, from the remoter 
‘fastnesses of Turistan, multitudes of various 
tribes and denominations, moved by various 
impulses, but all publicly boasting their true 
: Muhammadan zeal, came flocking to the Amir’s 
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standard. Ghilzzes.and Kohistanis, sleek Kuzzi: 
bashes and rugged Usbegs, horsemen and footmen, 
all who could weild a sword or lift a match-lock, 
obeyed the call in the name of the Prophet. 
‘Savages from the remotest recesses of the 
mountainous districts,’ writes General Harlan who 
saw this strange congeries of Mussalman 
humanity, “who were dignified with the profession 
of the Muhammadan faith, many of them giants 
in form and strength, promiscuously armed with 
sword and shield, bows and arrows, matchlocks, 
rifles, spears and blunderbusses, concentrated 
themselves around the standard of religion, and 
were prepared to slay, plunder, and destroy, for 
the sake of God and the Prophet, the unenlight- 
ened infidels of the Panjab.” 

This great expedition, so promising at the 
outset, was brought prematurely to a disastrous 
close. Treachery broke up the vast ‘army and 
Dost Muhammad Khan, with the dedris of his 
force, preserving his guns, but sacrificing much 
of his camp-equipage, fell back upon Kabul, and, 
in bitterness of spirit, declaiming against the 
emptiness of military renown, plunged deeply 
in the study of the Koran. He did not dare to 
come himself again before Hari SINGH NALua, 
the Champion of the Panjab. 

General Hart Sinau Nava continued in 
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administrative charge of the province of Peshawar 
during the years 1835 and 1836 A.D. He strength- 
ened his position by building a new fortress 
on the site of the Bala Hisar, 
fon poet Nalua and placing garrisons in the 
district. A force was also 
cantoned in the plain north of Attock, between 
the Indus and Kabul rivers, protected by the 
fort of Jahangira, a place of some strength on 
the latter river, and four miles above its junction 
with the Indus. The Pathan proprietors were 
afraid of Hari SinGH NaLua, and many of the 
Arabs fled to the hills, where they organized 
predatory bands, and made the roads of the 
district unsafe. Sultan Muhammad Khan, after 
his flight from Peshawar, was in Bajaur, devising 
schemes with the chief of that country, Mir Alim 
Khan, and the upper Mohmands, for annoying the 
Sikhs in the Doaba, at the same time keeping a 
correspondence with Lahore in hopes of recover- 
ing his lost province of Peshawar by negotiation. 
He was, however, granted, in Jagir, Hashtnagar 
and half Doaba, supposed to yield an income of 
two lakhs, together with Kohat and Hangu, the 
the annual revenues of which were 1,50,000 
rupees, as it was very expensive to maintain these 
places. 3 
At the end of the year 1836 A.D., GENERAL 
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Hart Singin Nawuas, contrary to the advice of 
those Muhammadan chiefs who were supposed 
to be the most friendly disposed towards him, 


commenced the crection of a strong fort at 


a Z : 
Merl Singh Malus Jamrud, at the mouth of the 
erocted the Fort of Khaibar Pass, with the view of 


Jamrad, bridling the tribes which guard. 
ed that terrific inlet, and of securing a passage 
to Kabul. Hart Since NaLua disregarded the 
advice offered him, through contempt he held 
towards the Whole Pathan nation, and his un- 
willingness tu believe that they could for any time 
thwart him in his plans, ‘Ihe place is of con. 
siderable strength, A square of about 300 yards 
protects an octaponal fort, in the centre of which 
a natural mound strengthened with masonry forms 
a kind of citadel which commands the surrounding 
countiy. ‘There is a fine pukka well inside the 
place upwards of 2co feet deep. The fortress 
was garrisoned and this act of GENERAL Hani 
Singh Nava again roused Dost Muhammad 
Khan of Kabul. 

Dost Muhammad Khan resolved that an effort 
must be made to oppose the measure of GENERAL 
Hani Sincu, and, if possible, to crush his danger: 
ous neighbours, his fears being increased by, a 
well-grounded report to the effect that his brothers, 
Sultan Muhammad and Pir Muhammad, had been 
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again intriguing with the Sikhs, and a plan had 
been arranged for the passage of a Panjabi force 
through the Khaibar Pass, with the ultimate inten- 
tion of moving upon Kabul. Dost Muhammad Khan 
accordingly prepared a force of 7,000 to 15,000 
horse and foot, with 18 to 50 pieces of artillery 
(different writers give different numbers in regard 
to this expedition), which he placed under the 
command of Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most 
warlike of his sons; but the operations were 
directed by his minister, Mirza Shamsuddin Khan. 
Afzal Khan and the other sons of the Amir, as 
well as the chiefs of Kabul and its dependencies 
also accompanied the expedition. The fierce 
mountain tribes were ready to co-operate with 
this force, and the courage of the troops was 
stimulated by fanaticism to an unusual degree of 
ferocity. 
- The force arrived near Jamrud in April, 1837 
A.D., and laid siege to the citadel. On the goth 
of that month GENERAL Hart 
SinGH NALUA came from 
Peshawar to its relief. An action took place, in 
which both the young Afghan Sirdars greatly 
distinguished themselves, and Shamsuddin Khan’s 


Battle of Jamrud. 


conduct was equally conspicuous. The conflict 
was severe, and the scale of victory tumbled for 
some time in the balance; cannons were taken 
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and re-taken on both sides; the Afghans, however, 
acknowledge that on this day they were worsted. 
The reports of this action are various; but 
facts scem to be that the artillery fire from the 
Afghan guns laid the walls of the place in ruins, 
and that the Duranis were about to commence 
an assault when General Hart SincH NALua, 
who had held back until the enemy advanced, 
fell upon them with his wonted vigour, and 
without much loss broke their ranks and put them 
to flight, capturing 14 guns, The Duranis were 
soon dispersed in confusion, a small party only 
holding their ground with firmness under Afzal 
Kham; the other chiefs were separated and scat- 
tered in groups amongst the neighbouring ravines. 
The Sikhs, too soon presuming upon victory, 
pressed in pursuit, without maintaining much 
order, when Shamsuddin Khan coming up with 
afresh party, and being joined by some of the 
fugitives who rallied upon, charged down upon 
their scattered masses, and drove them back, 
whilst Muhammad Akbar Khan, coming up with 
more troops, re-captured some of the guns. 
At this critical moment the Commander-in-Chief 
Hari SincH Natu was shot in charging round 
upon the Durani right, the Sikhs withdrawing 
and entrenching themselves under the walls of 
the fort. It is believed that had not their intrepid 
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leader been killed, the Sikhs would have re- 
trieved the day. The Sikh troops in the Pesha- 
war valley had been considerably reduced by the 
withdrawal of large parties to Lahore, to make a 
display on the occasion of Nau Nihal Singh's 
marriage, and of the expected visit of the English 

Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, the son of the Amir, 
proposed to follow up the victory by dashing on 
to Peshawar; but the Mirza, who, according to 
Mr. Masson, had, during the action, “ secreted 
himself in some cave or sheltered recess, where, 
in despair, he sobbed, beat his breast, tore his 
beard, and knocked his head upon the ground,” 
now made his appearance, declaring that his 
prayers had been accepted, and “ entreated the 
boasting young man to be satisfied with what he 
had done.” The advice was sufficiently sound, 
whatever may have been the motives which dic- 
tated it. The battle of Jamrud can scarcely be 
said to have been drawn, for the Sikhs held 
their ground, and as their re-inforcement ap- 
peared in sight, the Duranis retired in disorder 
by night, and many of the troops were not checked 
till they had arrived at Kabul. Even if the victory 
had been more decisive it would have been dearly 
eee 
é : , who died the 
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same night. The death of GENERAL Hart Since 
was never forgotten. 

In regard to the battle of Jamrud and the 
death of Hari Sincu Natua, Sir Lepel Griffin. 
observes that the Amir despatched a force of 
7,000 horse, 2,000 match-lockmen, and 18 guns, 
from Jalalabad under his son Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, three other of his sons accompanying, and 
being joined by some 20,000 tribesmen. ‘They 
arrived in April, 1837 A.D., before Jamrud, then 
unprovisioned and garrisoned by only 800 Sikhs, 
Hari SInGH was ill with fever in Peshawar 
and made no sign, and the siege went merrily 
on for six days, when the walls were breached 
so that cavalry might have charged up them. At 
last, when hope was almost gone, the great 
General turned out all his garrison from Peshawar, 
6,000 foot, 1,000 regular cavalry, and 3,000 ir- 
regular, and marched to the relief. For some days 
the hostile forces lay opposite each other, neither 
wishing to attack. At length Hart Sincu de- 
cided on battle. His advance was, at first, 
irresistible, and the Afghans broke and fled; but 
the Sikhs carried their pursuit too far, and were 
overwhelmed by a charge of Afghan horse under 
Sirdar Shumsuddin Khan. Hari SINGH saw that 
his presence alone could retrieve the day, and 
in spite of the entreaties of his officers, he rode 
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to the front and urged his men to stand on their 
ground and repulse the enemy, ‘The victory 
might still have been to the Sikhs, but Harti 
SINGH who alone could ensure it, was struck by 
two balls, one in the side, and the other in the 
stomach. He knew he was mortally wounded, but 
feating to discourage his men, he turned his horse’s 
head, and managed to ride as far as his tent. 
He swooned as he was taken from his horse, and 
Death of Kari Singh. half an nous later the bravest 
of the Sikh generals, the man 
with the terror of whose name Afghan mothers 
used to quiet their fretful children, was dead |* 





* It would not be improper to quote the following verses 
in connection with the death of this hero. 


afaqda 22a vad asfiarenfe | 
aa ara andy wsiafet gorfee: 1 
Hw? act wet Ufaarnfaat cg 
mesh Tse MTs aa | 
mieay faenettat frat qat wetfea: | 
TART WTI AK ATRAITATTSN: 1 


Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 
praise the death of that Kshattiya who-.meets his dissolu- 
tion with unwounded body, 
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Captain Cunningham observes that HARI SINGH; 
a Khattri by caste, was the most enterprising of 
Ranjit Singh’s generals. Mr. 
Singh Natu. of aa Vigne says Hart SinGH show- 
ed him the sword with which 
he killed the tiger. Sir Lepel Griffin remarks 
that Hari SinGu was a leader of infinite dash 
and gallantry, and was adorned by the army; ever 
ready to fight and win, without counting the odds 
against him. 
At the time of his death GENERAL Hari SINGH 
NALUA possessed larger estates than any other 
man in the Panjab proper. 
pet of Hari Singh pe was lord of Gujranwala, 
Kachi, Nurpur, Mitha Tiwana, 
Sheikhowal, Kalarghar, Hazara, Khanpur, Dhanna, 
Khattak, and other places, worth 8,52,608 rupees 
per annum; but with these Jagirs he was bound 
to furnish two regiments of cavalry, a battery of 
artillery, and a camel swivel battery. 
His wealth in money and jewels was also very 
great. His property amounting to about eighty 





The death of Kshattriyas in a house without a combat 
is not praised; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

‘The leaders, who, wishing to kill each other in battles, 
are fighting with utmost strength, go (direct) to heave 
with not averted heads. 
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lakhs of rupees is said to have been seized by 
Ranjit Singh after his death. 

During the time of his administration GENERAL 
Hart SiIncH NALUA introduced a rupee, called 
Hari Singhi rupee, worth about eight annas. It 
was struck at Srinagar in 
Berl Slnghi Rupes: Kashmir. This rupee a still 
available in Kashmir and several other places in 
the Panjab. 

GENERAL Hart HincH NALuA, when he was 
Governor of Hazara, founded the town of Haripur 
in that district of the Panjab. 
It formed the administrative 
centre under the government 
of the Sikhs, and on the British annexation in 
1849 A.D., became for a time the local head- 
quarters; but the civil station was afterwards re- 
moved to Abottabad. Haripur is situated in an 
open plain, near the left bank of the river Dor. 
The town is symmetrically laid out, and divided 
into rectangular blocks by broad and shady streets. 
At present it is generally reached wa Hasan 
Abdal, a ratlivay station, about 80 miles from 
Peshawar-and 30 miles from Rawalpindi. 

Hari Singh ka Burs, near which several recent 


Haripur founded by 
Hari Singh Nalua. 


Cee disturb s on the north-wes 
Bari Singh Ka Burz. 1s mI ance a le north-west 
: frontier of India occurred, also 


bears the name of this famous general. 
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In regard to the palace and garden of GENERAL 
Description of ths Hash SincH NALuvA, Baron 
palace and garden of Jiigel, the German tourist, 
Hori Singh Nolus, = writes, in his Travels in the 
Panjab, as follows :— 

“Friday, January 8th, 1836 A.D.—This (place 
near Wazirabad, thirty miles north-west of Lahore) 
is one of the possessions of HARI SincuH NALuva, 
Commander-in-Chief of all Ranjit Singh’s troops, 
the French legion alone excepted. HARI SINGH 
NALuA has a palace and garden in Guseraoli, 
which are protected by a mud fort. As we drew 
near ‘the town, a troop of horse was deputed to 
‘escort me; and presently the Diwan rode up, 
:mounted on an elephant. The splendour of the 
rooms in the palace did not excite my admiration 
-neatly so much as the garden, which was the 
:most beautiful and best kept I had seen in India. 
-The trees were loaded with oranges, of the same 
-kind known in China as Mandarin oranges, but 
much larger and finer, here called the Santreh 
orange; HARt SincH has also transported the 
, plane-tree from Kashmir, which seems to flourish 
exceedingly well in its new locality. An odour 
almost overwhelming ascended from the Jonquils, 
which were in immense abundance, and of an 
incredibly large size. Nothing, in fact, could be 
more carefully adorned with lovely flowers and 
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plants of various kinds, than this garden, which 
evidently formed one of the chief delights, and 
sometimes the occupation of its owner: it 
reminded me of my own at home. As I approached 
the terrace, where I saw luxurious carpets spread, 
HArt SINGH came to meet me, with a present, 
consisting of twenty-five plates of sweetmeats, 
and a dozen baskets of fruits, etc. I tasted some 
of the former, and found them very good. He 
then conducted me over the palace, every room of 
which was hung and covered with the richest 
carpets of Kashmir and Kabul, a sight promising 
comfort and repose, and most inviting in this cool 
season. \Vhen I mentioned the coldness of the 
last few days, he immediately ordered two portable 
stoves to be taken to my apartments. HARI 
SINGH'S manner and conversation are very frank 
and affable; and having acquainted myself before- 
hand with the history of this most distinguished 
member of Ranjit Singh’s court, I surprised him by 
my knowledge whence he had gained the appel- 
lation of Nalua, and of his having cloven the 
head of a tiger who had already seized him as its 
prey. He told the Diwan to bring some drawings, 
and gave me his portrait, in the act of killing the 
beast. HaAri SinGH NALUA was the person sent 
by Ranjit Singh to invite Lord William Bentinck 
to confer with the Maharaja at Simla; and as I 
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happened to know most of the persons he had met 
there, our conversation was very different from 
the majority of such interviews in India, and_real- 
ly consisted of a due exchange of ideas, and of 
references to events which had actually taken 
place. His questions proved him to have thought 
and reasoned justly: he is well informed on the 
statistics of many of the European States, and on 
the policy of the East India Company, and what is 
very rare among the Sikhs, he can both read and 
write the Persian language.” 

" Saturday, January oth—The warmth of the 
rooms procured me the great comfort of rest last 
night, and for the first time for a very long period, 
1 would willingly have indulged myself with more 
sleep. While the carriage was being packed, I 
strolled out into a part of the garden which I had 
mot yet visited, and wondered at the variety of 
little buildings scattered about it; one of these, 
called San Padre, is in the form of a square with 
one side open, and a fountain in the middle, which 
falls into a broad thick sheet of water. In the 
three walls I observed several niches for lamps.” 

“T wished to take leave of HARt SINGH, and 
thank him for his kind reception of us; and on in- 
quiring for him, was conducted to the terrace, 
whrre he was seated in the sun, having caught a 
cold and slight fever. He was able, notw thstand- 
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ing, to keep up very lively conversation, and put a 
variety of questions. He had all my answers 
taken dawn on paper. On my departure he 
presented me with a Khilat (or a rich robe of 
honour), accepting in return some trifles as a 
remembrance of me. He was pleased greatly to 
magnify their. value.” 

From the above description some idea of HAR? 
SinGu’S character will easily be formed. 


SirpDAarR JAWAHIR SINGH was the son of 
GENERAL Hart SINGH NALUA. He had, in 1832 
A. D., been appointed to command at Jabangira, 
gawahir Singh, son and two years later he was sent 
of Hari Singh Nalus. on duty to Peshawar, and was 
engaged in many of the actions with the Afghans 
up to the time of his father’s death, in 1837 A.D. 


Subsequently JAWAHIR SINGH fought aga‘nst 
the British with great gallantry at Chillianwala and 
on ate Gujrat. The former is about 

the snes te 2% alle from Lala Musa Junc- 
ae and tion on the Sind Sagar line of 
the North-Western railway and 

the latter about 7o miles from Lahore. Sir Lepel 
Griffin says that JAWAHIR SINGH, who was a great 
friend of mine, inherited all his. father’s valour, 
and it was he who led the splendid charge of irre- 
gular cavalry against the English at Chillianwala, 
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which so nearly turned the victory into a catas- 
trophe. Chillianwala is indentilied by General Cun- 
ningham with the battle field of Porus and Alexan- 
der after the passage of the Jhelam. Sir William 
Hunter observes that on the fatal field of Chillian- 
wala, which patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, 
the British lost 2,400 officers and men, besides 
four guns and the colours of three regiments, 
(13th January, 1849 A. D.) 
In 1857 A. D., SIRDAR JAWAHIR SINGH was one 

of the first Sirdars selected by the Chief Commis- 

Jowahir Singh in sioner for service in Hindustan. 
British service. He served throughout the war 
with a gallantry and devotion which, says Sir Lepel 
Griffin, none surpassed. He was Risaldar and 
Senior Native Officer of the 1st Sikh Cavalry. At 
Lucknow, Bithur, Cawnpur, Kalpi, and wherever 
that noble regiment was engaged, JAWAHIR SINGH 
was present. He was eighteen times engaged 
with the enemy, and, at the close of the year 1859 
A. D., he received, as a reward for his services, a 
Jagir of 12,000 rupees per annum. For his dis- 
tinguished services in the field he had previously 
received the first class order of British India. 
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It has been related in the preceding portion of 
this book that Raja Todar Mal, Raja Bikramajit, 
Guru Nanak, Guru Hargovind, Guru Govind Singh, 
Diwan Mokham Chand, Diwan Ram Dial, Diwan 
Sawan Mal, Diwan Mul Raj, General Hari Singh 
Nalua, and Sirdar Jawahir Singh were Khatris. 
It will therefore be proper to make a few remarks 
about the Khatris as regards their position in the 
scale of Indian society. 

In the eleventh mantra of the 31st Adhyaya 
of the Yajurveda it is mentioned that the 
Brahmanas are produced from the mouth of the 
Purusha Creator), the Rajanayas from his arms, 
the Vaisyas from his thighs, and the Sudras from 
his feet. 

In the different Swrztis, or law books, of the 
ancient Indians, the four castes,are termed the 


Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the 
Sudras. For example :— 


aae: afte dea: ae fa aatgare 
Vishnu. 


aafas aaa ATMUTSASSAT | 


32 
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aeaq afaary awasaMaEeaA | 
ygia wea: SE darsatagaw: | 
Harita. 
awafaafaner salary fest: | 
Yajnyavalkya. 
aaret aut arreafsadaagn: | 
Vasishtha. 

At the present day the correct pronunciation of 
any of these four names is hardly uttered, in their 
‘daily use, by the people of India, especially by the 
masses who do not know Sanskrit. The reason is 
that Sanskrit was the oldest language of the Indo- 
Aryans and that it exists in its primitive form in the 
Veda. In subsequent periods it underwent many 
modifications and finally ceased to be the vernacular 
of the people, although it continued to be culti- 
vated for all the higher purposes of literature and 
religion. For popular purposes the Indo-Aryans 
used several dialects which were denominated 
Prakrit. 

Mr. E. B. Cowell, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Cambridge, says :— Prakrit 
is the general term, under which are com- 
prised the various dialects which appear to have 
arisen in India out of the corruption of the 
Sanskrit, during the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding our era. Their investigation offers much 
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‘to interest both the philological and historical 
student; for not only is a knowledge of Prakrit 
essential to the explanation of many forms in 
the modern languages of India—supplying, as it 
does, the connecting link between these and the 
ancient Sanskrit—but, while thus throwing light 
on the history of one branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, it affords many 
valuable illustrations of those laws of euphony, with 
whose effects we are ourselves familiar, in com- 
paring the modern Italian and Spanish with the 
Latin out of which they sprang. At the same 
time Prakrit is closely connected with several 
deeply interesting historical questions. When the 
Greeks, under Alexander, came in contact with 
India, Prakrit seems to have been the spoken 
dialect of the mass of the people. The language 
of the rock inscriptions of King Asoka, which 
record the name of Antiochus and other Greek 
princes about 200 B.C. is also a form of Prakrit; 
and similarly we find it on the bi-lingual coins of 
the Greek Kings of Bactria.” 

- In his letter, dated the 29th December 1858, to 
the Times, Professor Monier Williams, in dealing 
with the native alphabets of India, says :—‘ We 
have no need to meddle with the sacred Sanskrit. 
This time-honoured and venerable language, the 


repository of all the learning and literature of-the 
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Hindus, may be allowed undisputed possession of 
its own ‘divine’ character, to which it has the ex- 
‘clusive right. But Sanskrit, be it: remembered, is 
now a dead Janguage. Nay, more, it was never 
spoken and never intended to be spoken in the 
way it is at present written. The spoken Sanskrit, 
which is found on the rock inscriptions of 300 B.C., 
and which is the direct source of all the languages 
now current among the Hindus, was a kind of 
patois, as different from the learned as Italian 
from Latin.” 

In another place, Sir Monier Williams says that 
the word Sanskrit means ‘carefully constructed,’ 
‘symmetrically formed’ (confectus, constructus). 
In this sense it is opposed to Prakrit, ‘common,’ 
‘natural,’ the name given to the vulgar dialects 
which gradually arose out of it, and from which 
most of the languages now spoken in Upper India 
are more or less directly derived.. It is probable 
that Sanskrit, although a real language—once the 
living tongue of the Aryan or dominant races, 
and still the learned language of India, preserved 
in all its purity through the medium of an im- 
mense literature—was never spoken in its most 
perfect and systematized form by the mass of the 
people. “For we may,” remarks the Professor, 
‘reasonably conje cture, that if the language of 
Addison differed from the vulgar and provincial 
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English of his own day, and if the Latin of Cicera 
differed from the spoken dialect of the Roman 
plebeian, much more must the polished and 
artificial of all languages have suffered corruption 
when it became the common speech of a vast 
community. Prakrit, then, was merely the natural 
process of change and corruption which the re- 
fined Sanskrit underwent in adapting itself to the 
exigencies of a spoken dialect. It was, in fact, the 
provincial Sanskrit of the mass of the community ; 
while Sanskrit, properly so called, became, as it is 
to this day, the language of the Brahmans and the 
accomplishment of the learned.” 

The Hindus are famous for the study of 
Grammar from time immemorial. Mr. M. A. 
Sherring says:—' Were the Hindus proyerbially 
reckless in their statements and opinions, and 
had they never produced any great work exhibit- 
ing minuteness of vetail, together with clearness, 
consistency, and truth, there might not - be so 
much cause for wonder. But they have astonished 
the world by their achievements in a department 
of learning usually regarded as dry and un- 
interesting. I refer to the subject of Grammar. 
Carefully collecting the facts brought to light by 
critical and painstaking observation,: they have 
elaborated a system of Grammar,. of gigantic: 
dimensions, far surpassing anything that has ever 
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been effected, in this branch of study, in any 
country or age of the world. Their greatest and 
most brilliant champion in this science is Panini: 
yet many other Grammarians helped to rear the 
stupendous fabric which now excites the admira- 
tion of mankind. And, while they emulated the 
genius of the Greeks in generalizing upon the 
results of their observations, they far outshone 
them in the correctness and extent of their 
investigations.” 

Professor F. Max Miller says:—“ In Grammar, 
I challenge any scholar to produce from any 
language a more comprehensive collection and 
classification of all the facts of a Janguage than 
we find in Panini’s Sutras.” 

Sir Monier Williams styles Panini as the 
“ Great Father of Sanskrit Grammar.” 

Sir Monier Williams further observes :—‘ The 
various modifications of Prakrit are the inter- 
mediate Jinks which connect Sanskrit with the 
dialects at present spoken by the natives of 
Hindustan. They have been analyzed and assorted 
by Vararuchi, the ancient Grammarian, who was to 
Prakrit what Panini was to Sanskrit Grammar, 
Out of them arose Hindi (termed Hindustani or 
Urdu, when. mixed with Persian and Arabic 
words), Marathi, and Gujarathi, the, modern: 
dialects spread widely over the country. To 
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these may be added, Bengali, the language of 
Bengal; Uriva, the dialect of Orissa, in the 
province of Cuttack; Sindhi, that of Sindh; 
Panjabi, of the Panjab; Wasmirian, of Kasmir; 
and Nepalese, of Nepal.” 

All the rules of the Prakrit Grammar of 
Vararuchi, who may be called the Father of 
Prakrit Grammar, are, like those of Panini, given 
in the form of sxfras (aphorisms). Professor 
H. H. Wilson in the introduction to his Sanskrit 
Dictionary (first edetion), Professor Max Miler 
in the “History of the Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture,” and Professor E. B. Cowellin the preface 
to the  Prakrita Prakasa” have fully discussed the 
question about the time of Vararuchi. Accord- 
ing to them he flourished between yoo B.C. and 
56 B.C. 

Professor Cowell says that the Prakrita 
Prakasa of Vararuchi is certainly our oldest 
authority for Prakrit Grammar; and its rules are 
generally quoted by later Grammarians and 
scholiasts as par excellence the “ Prakrit Sastra.” 


The 29th Sufra of the third section (7rifrya 
Parichchheda} of this work of Vararuchi runs as 
follows :— 


CR i Bi wh 
Si A Ai Gar wala 
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HA Yaa 1 Ta y SHA GA GV 
Aq! Bel 1 WIT 


That is, in Prakrit ha is substituted for 


Sanskrit Shta, Ska, and Ksha:as in the following 
examples :— 


SANSKRIT FORM, PRAKRIT FORM, 
Pushkara (a lake). Pokkharo. 
Shandha (the shoulder). Khandho. 
Yaksha (a demigod). Sakkho. 

AK shata (wounded), Khado. 


In other words, the Sanskrit conjunct she 
corrupted into Prakrit Aha in the Sanskrit word 
or root Kskata; and from this Kshata, the 
Sanskrit word Kshatriya takes its form—Ashatat 
trayele Kshatripah ( arg Arad afaam: ). 

Thus according to the Grammarian Vararuchi 
the Sanskrit conjuct Ksha of the word XKshatrtya 
changed into Xa in Prakrit.* 

The other Prakrit words referred to in this 
work and quoted above, vis. Pokhara for a lake 
and Khandha or Kandha for the shoulder are in 
daily use in Hindi, Panjabi, and several other 
modern dialects of India; and there is in Simla 
in the Panjab a hillock known under the name of 





* For philological rules on this subject, see Part 1. 
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Jakklto where a Yaksha (demigod) is said to have 


lived in ancient times. , 


This fact is corroborated by Kalidasa, the 
Shakespeare of India, who flourished about two 
thousand years ago. For Kalidasa, in his work 
*¢Vikramorvasi” (the Hero.and the Nymph) writes 
as under :— 


aa! BAe VENI! Va Ves WT 
_ wad wa vaio fa fa fofad aa- 
.. fan wa va ut feet! &¢ afraa. 
qatra srenafe fae a @ aa uaer 
qaty aq aufgen faste fast ua- 
ex fatter 
. Tagua Wag HONE eT aaa wife | - 
Kalidasa has here used the word “ Khattiassa’”’ 
for ‘Kshatriyasya” and ““ Bamhanassa” for 
‘‘Brahmanayasya” in the genitive case. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson translates the word ‘ Khat- 
tiassa” by the English word ‘ martial” and the 
word “Bamhanassa” by “Bralimana’s.” The 
English translation of these passages is as. 
follows :-— 
“Let the king hear. This princely youth, the son - 
‘ Of Urvasi, was for some cause confided, 
33 
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Without your knowledge, to my secret care 
The ceremonies of his marfia/ birth 
The pious Chyavana has ministered, 
Taught him the knowledge fitted to his 
station 
And lastly trained his growing youth to arms 
(dhanurvidya), 
A Brahman’s words, be assured, are never 
uttered in vain.” 


Other passages of this celebrated anthor are 
also to the same effect. For instance, he writes— 


fagua:—v ag wat ufas gat sa 
trfeal fre wes TT saat 
aa ay WYRE t 


Here “ Khattiya” is used for the Sanskrit word 
“ Kshatriya.” 

In regard to this work of Kalidasa, Professor 
H. H. Wilson observes that the richness of the 
Prakrit in it, both in structure and in its metrical 
code, is very remarkable. It is clear, therefore, 
that this form of Sanskrit must have been highly 
cultivated long before it was written, 

It will thus be observed that the conjunct 
sh” in the polished Sanskrit. word “ Kshatriya” 
was, not later than the time of Vararuchi and 
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‘Kalidasa, used to be spoken and written as “Kh” 
in the ordinary or common language of the 
people. 

Sir Monier Williams says that it would be 
interesting to trace the gradual transition of 
Sanskrit into Prakrit. In a book called the 
‘Lalita-vistara, the life and adventures of Buddha 
are narrated in pure Sanskrit. But subjoined to 
the Sanskrit version are gathas or songs, which 
‘repeat the story in a kind of mixed dialect, half 
Sanskrit, half Prakrit. They were probably rude 
‘ballads, which, though not written, were current 
‘among the people soon after Buddha’s death. 
‘They contain Vedic as well as more modern 
‘formations, interspersed with Prakrit corruptions, 
"proving that the language was then in a transition 
State. 

The question now turns towards Pali, the 
sacred language of the Buddhists, which is, 
according to Professors Monier Williams and 
Cowell, also a form of the Prakrit. In this con- 
tion it will not be out of place to quote the follow. 
ing passage from Sir Charles Trevelyan’s evidence 
before the Indian Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1853 A.D., illustrating the influencé 
which India aad its language have always 
exercised overt the whole of Asia fo : 

“India is the central country of Asia. It is an 
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extremely rich country. It is rich in actual wealth, but it 
_is still richer in undeveloped resources, It is inhabited | by 
an acute, intellectual and partially cultivated people, among 
whom learning and learned men have, from the most ancient 
‘times, been held in high reputation. When our ancestors 
were clothed with the skins of beasts and were entirely 
destitute of literature, and indulged in wholesale human 
sacrifices, the [Indians were a cultivated and learned people, 
India has in all ages exercised a considerable influence over 
the surrounding countries. We derive from India, our 
beautiful system of Decimal Notation, commonly called the 
Arabic numerals, but which really came to us through the 
Arabs from India, where it has existed from time im- 
‘memorial precisely as it was transferred to us, the forms of 
the figures in Sanskrit being almost identical with those 
‘which we use every day. The Fables which have for 
‘apes been known to the Western world as the Fables 
‘of ASsop and Pilpay, were discovered, when Sanskrit 
diterature began to be studied, under the nante of Hito- 
padesa, the identity being beyond all question, akhough 
‘some of the ‘stories: have ‘been clothed in a Western 
medium to suit Western ideas. ‘lowards the East and 
‘North a yet more remarkable influence has been exercised 
by a reformed system of Hindooism (Buddhism).......066 
This reformed Hindooism, which originated in the 
district of Behar, has spread over the countries to the 
eastward, over Barmah and Siam and China, and far 
among the ‘Tartar aud Mongolian tribes inhabiting Asiatic 
Russia, even to the shores of the Artic Sea; it includes 
among its votaries a larger number than any other existing 
religion; and the ancient vernacular language of Behar, 
under the name of Pali, and to a certain extent the 


‘ ’ . ‘ a 
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Sanskrit latigudge,’ Have become ‘the sacréd NESE of 
many of those countries.’ 

In regard to the ancient vernacular language 
referred to by Sir Charles Trevelyan the follow- 
ing examples fully explain the subject. 


KKhattiya—A Wshatriya or man belonging to thé 
warrior caste, a prince, a nobleman 
(aide page 335 of the Adhidhana- 
uppadtka, edited by Waska duive 
Subhuite, Columbo, 1865 A.pD.) 

Sannadho Ahatiiyo tapati—The warrior shines in 
his armour (vde page 69 of the 
Dhammapadama edited by V. Faus- 
boll, Copenhagen, 1871 A.D.) 
See also the passages quoted from 
the Dhammapadama at pages 74 to 
76 of this book. 


Khattivant—A \Wshatriya lady or princess (A/aha- 
vanso—verse 61). 


In the polished Sanskrit a female | of the 
community of the Kshatriyas is called a 
Kshatriyani. 


afar sa afaaafaa ofa 
TAA MS Ft 


This word Acie been modified into Khattiyani 
as shown above, and its present form in the- 
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modern dialects of Upper India is Khatriyani, 
meaning a lady of the community of the Khatris. 

Professor R. G. Bhandarkar has minutely 
discussed this subject, showing the different 
stages of a good many words, including the 
word Khatri, from the very beginning to their 
present forms in the modern dialects of India. 
He says — 

“We have now traced the gradual decay of 
Sanskrit from the form in which it is presented to 
us in the oldest literary records, to that which it 
assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
scen how words lost some of their vocal elements 
on account of the natural tendency of men to 
economize effort......... We have also observed the 
effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language.” 

“Tf the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa which 
we have examined really represent the speech of 
the Indian people at certain periods of their past 
history, we should expect to find a relation of 
continuity between them and the prevailing 
speech of modern times. The words and 
grammatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
should either be the same as those existing in 
those dialects, or should be easily deducible 
from them by Jaws which we have observed to be 
in operation. We will therefore proceed now to 
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the examination of the vernaculars with a view to 
trace this continuity.” 

“The varieties of speech prevailing in North- 
ern India at the present day are almost innumer- 
able. But they may be divided into classes on the 
principle of resemblance; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are 
so alike each other that they may be regarded as 
constituting one clasS or even one language. 
Thus we have nine principal languages...... the 
Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, including the 
Kachchhi, the Panjabi, the Kasmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya...] will 
now give short specimens of these dialects ” 

In regard to the Panjabi, in which the word 
Khatri occurs, Professor Bhandarkar quotes the. 
following passaye from the Janama Sakhi. 


ai Fe na arrastl afeen F deat 7g au 
ASAI Wart (KHaTR) awa WAH F uféer 
SarUs aad teas! ga isa si aia 
aa at qt aw at ai se arsay wad 
(Kuated User S at era vet Fi wise aa 
at Ge saat wel at Frat Stee 888 aw hoa 
stati atateq aa t at agen wai oe 
aan SW Baba avai acet F 1 
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Professor ‘Bhandarkar franlates this’ passage | 
as under :— 

“Then again Babe Nanakaii said: ‘O Pandit, 
hear. Is the religious holiness of Brahmans and - 
KSHATRIYAS preserved by the sacred thread. or . 
by good deeds? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread, does wicked 
deeds, does he remain a Brahman or KSHATRIYA - 
or become a Chandala?’ When Sri.Guru Babeji 
spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : ‘O 
God, he is still but a child, and how wonderfully 
he speaks !’” 

It should be noted that Professor Bhandarkar - 
translates the word KHATRI in the Panjabi by the 
word KSHATRIYA in the English translation. * 

After. quoting passages from other dialects the 
Professor observes :——‘‘ In these extracts there are 
a great many words which on examination will be 
found to be derived from Sanskrit through the 
Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will 
be found to be the same as, or further developments 
of, Prakrit forms. You will find that in the Marathi 
passage there are about 58 different words of’ 
which 26 or a few less than a half are derived from 
the Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; in the Gujarati 
there are 42 out of which 23 ora few more than 
a half are of the‘latter: description ; in the Sindhi 
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the proportion is 38 to 21 or somewhat greater 
than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a half; in 
the High Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a 
half; in the Braj 45 to 29, ze., about two thirds; 
in the Bengali 71 to 27, te. about two fifths; 
cand in the Griya 32 to 15 ora little less than a 
half.... %In this list there are three or four 
words such as 414 and @¥ which may be called 
old Tatsamas, since they exist unchanged in the 
Prakrits, and the rest may be called old Tadbhayas. 
Now in these passages you will also have seen 
a number of words such as WTaAT, ahaa, 
SA, Wr, ATA, WU, wel, fra, Waa, Sat, 
fearafa, 3H, Wa, &c., which are exactly the 
same as in Sanskrit. They could not have exis- 
ted in those forms in the Prakrits, and hence 
it is clear that they were introduced long after 
she Prakrit period; and the tendency now-a-days 
in our languages is to introduce more of such 
svords, These may be called modern Tatsamas. 
But some of these have undergone a corruption 
since they-were adopted. Thus qa (karma) is 
pronounced as @Wq (arama); wa (zqharma), 
XA (dharama); faa (KSHATRIYA), wat 
(KHATRI); WE (Zarya), AIA (Faraja); and WaT 
Uaripa}, wat (karpa) or wat (turpa); while 
the Prakrit corruptions of these are @al (Aamir), 
B34 
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wat (dhamma), @fam (KRBATTIVA), ST 
‘(kajja), and FHat (Riva). Such words are there- 
fore modern Tadbhavas. At the end of my 
observations on the Prakrits in the last lecture 
I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects 
which are called Desyas’ by native grammarians, 
and showed that several of them existed: in our 
vernaculars also. We observe from the above 
passages which contain such words as Wael, area, 
and Urfarsare that there are in modern dialects 
words of an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus 
we may distinguish these elements in ‘the vocabu- 
lary of the vernaculars.of Northern India :—1 Old 
Tadbhava, 2 Old Tatsama, 3 Modern Tadbhava, 
4 Modern Tatsama, 5 Desya, 6 Arabic; and 
‘7 Petsian. In its nature the old Tatsama element 
is but a small quantity and the main skeleton of 
our languages is made up of the old Tadbhava. 
It forms the principal constituent of the speech 
of the middle classes. The higher classes, how- 
ever, use the Modern Tatsama and Tadbhava 
element to a much larger extent ........ fen 


“ But though the vocabulary of our languages 
is thus composite the grammar is in every way 
the same that they have inherited from the 
Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different 
elements. A good many of the forms now in use 
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have been constructed since the Prakrit period; 
but, as I hope to show vou, they are simply coms 
binations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. 
Thus we will divide our examination of the ver- 
naculars into three branches. In the first we will 
trace out the Sanskrit words which were trans- 
formed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various 
ways we have noticed, and discover the opera- 
tion of the same or other laws in their further 
transformation, if they have undergone any, as 
also in the transformation of other words which 
remained unchanged in the Prakrits or were 
imported from Sanskrit at a later period. In 
the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa grammatical forms, and in the third, 
examine the new or re-constructed forms and find 
out the principles upon which they have been 
nyade up.” 

After discussing the above points to a great 
length Professor Bhandarkar says :— 

“When @ (A) the first sound of @ (Ash) pre- 
vails and adds to itself the heavy aspiration of & 
(sk), the conjunct becomes BQ (/C44.) OF this 
change there are many instances in the vernaculars. 

- Skr.* @W (ertksha) a tree, Pr. WRI (subbha), 
P. WARE (rukkha), BH. Se (rubkha.) ‘ 


* Skr. stands for Sanskrit, Pr. for Paokeit, Po fer’ 
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Ske. TH (rahsha} to keep, to protect, Pr. TH 
(rakkha), P. THU (rakkhana), S. TAY (rathani, 
H. twat wrakhana\, also THAT (rakhana), M. 
wai (rakhanch), G. wag trathavun), B. far 
(Ahivay, O. fqar (chive). 

Skr, Bama (upalaksha) to mark, Pr. Sea 
(nvalakha), M. G. TAT (olakha) acquaintance. 

Skr. fat (siésca} to learn, Pr- frag (sikkha), 
P. faa (sthhana), H. weaeart (sithana), S 
faramy (stkhanu), G. faraq (sithavoun), M. frrara 
(sikanch), B. O. feat (Akiva). 

Skr. Ba (Ashetra), a field, Pr. Wa (Aheta), P 
Ba (theta), S. aq (thetu) or Bz ( thets), 
H. B. O. Ba (theta), G. Wa (kheta) in wat 
(thet?) agriculture. 

Skr. ara (kuksht) a side of the abdomen. 
Pr. Gaifa (hukkhi), P. Gaps (kukkha) or AWE 
(hokha), S. HFS hakhi), WH. HVE “okha), G. ¥ 
(hukha). 

Skr. GAT (Subhuksha) hunger, Pr. TERT 
(vuhukkha), P. FRE (bhukhha), S. FE (dukhe), 


1 





Panjabi, H. for Hindi, S. for Sindhi, M. for Marathi, G. for 
Gujarati, B. for Bengali, and O. for Oriya. . 

+ Compare the word Sikh, a disciple of the warrior saint 
Guru Govind Singh, which is derived from this word. 
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H.-G. B. Y@ dhukha), M. B. WR (bkukad, O. 
WH (Ghokal. 


Skr. MAU (mrakshana) to anoint, an unguent, 
Pr. FRG (makkhana), P. THAW (matkhana) 
butter, S. A@Q (makhanu) anoint, butter, H. 
AHA (makkhana) or ARTA (makhana: butter, 
B. O. area (makhana) butter, ATA (makhiva) 
to anoint, M. Q@R@GT Guakhanch) to anoint, G. 
AGT (makhana) butter. 

Skr. U@TAT (partksha) examination, Pr. ufcarat 
(parikkha), H. P. B. O. a@@-(parakha), M. G. S. 
UIC ' parakha). 

Skr. Sf (akshr) the eye, Pr. afta (akkhi), 
P. Maa (akkha), S. ARE (akht) H. G. Ate (ankha, 
B. O. athe (akhin 

~ Skr. ait (Ashira) milk, Pr. wait (Ahira), S. 
GE (Khir), P. Wo M.G. Ge Khira) a dish of 
rice and milk, O. @IV (£hiri.) 

Srk. Bq (ikshu) sugarcane, Pr. SAR (ehhhz) 
or ERG (*e4hu), H. RE (whha) or TA (kha), P. 
aa (ikkha).” : 

“In some of the provinces the old disability of 
the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in certain 
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cases by their modern descendants, whether edu-' 
cated or uneducated, and it is very much to be re-, 
gretted that the writers of books should in such cases 
write words in their Sanskrit forms which when they 
are read by themselves or others are read in quite a 
different way. The people of Sindh, whether belong- 
ing to the higher or lower classes, and the Bengalis 
pronounce the conjunct @ (sh) invariably as AE 
(Akh). Thus Sanskrit HAA (nakshatra\, is pro- 
nounced AH@QA (nakkhatra), aratt (saksht) as 
AY (sakhi, AVA (moksha) as WA (mokkha) 
or arg (mokha) &c. The speakers of the Hindi 
* * pronounce * * * * SPfaay (Kshatriya), 
wat (Khatri) * * * * | The Panjabis 
profiounce * * * * @fay (Kshatriya) as wat 
(Khatri)*® * *& * 
It will thus he observed that according to 
Pandit Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar M. A. 
Pup., C.’l. E. Hon. M. R. A. S., London, Pro- 
fessor of the Oriental -Languages of the Deccan ° 
College, Poona, and late Vice Chanceller of the 
University of Bombay, the word Khatri is techni- , 
cally the modern Tadbhava form of the Sanskrit . 
word Kshatriya and that the higher classes use 
the médern Tadbhava’ element toa mich larger 


extent. 
As an example o . the difficulty in the correct 5 
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‘pronunciation of the word Kshatriya and others 
of this class, Professor Bhandarkar says :— 8 

“While I was Head Master .of the High 
School of Hyderabad ip Sindh, I introduced about 
the beginning of 1865 A.D. the study of Sanskrit, 
and the first thing I had to do was to teach 
correct. pronunciation to my pupils. IT had no 
great difficulty, so far as can now remember, in 
making them pronounce the other conjuncts; but 
when I came to Wf (ésk) all my endeavours to 
teach its correct pronunciation failed. I got the 
‘most intelligent of my boys to pronounce first @ 
(4) and-then @ (sk). This he did very well, 
whereupon I told him to utter both the sounds 
one after another immediately; but instead of 
making @a_ (4s) of them he invariably gave them 
the form of @B, (444). I then gave up the 
attempt In despair.” 

-In- his Comparative Grammar. of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India, Mr. John Beame ob- 
serves that “the form @ (44a) occurs much. more 
frequently at the beginning of a word in Hindi 
and its allied group, and as this is precisely the 
position in which the form @ (4sh@) would be 
“most difficult to pronounce, it is just in this case 


that the Inversion might be expected to be more 
frequent :” om. § “1? 
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Professor Bhandarkar remarks that “in Hindi 
Skr. @ (sh) is often pronounced as @ (£h/ as 
in UTBT for wrat ‘spoken dialect” Qa for 
yaa, te tor aa, fara for faa &c. This is to 
be identified with the practice of the followers 
of the Madhyandina recension of the white Yajur 
Veda* who read the Q (sh) occurring in their 
books throughout as @ (44). But other dialects 
also have a few instances of this change as fag 


P.M. G., fag S., for Skr. faq.” 


In the pronunciation of the Yajur Veda not only 
¥ (sz) is pronounced as @, (£4), but @ (4) is also 
pronounced as & (J) in certain cases.* This is also 
the case in Hindi, Panjabi, and several other dia- 
lects of the present day. For example, the river 
@aqat (Yamuna) is invariably pronounced as 
samna, 


An idea as to what effeet the Prakrit has 
produced on the people of this country in regard 
to the pronunciation of many words used in the 
modern dialects of India can easily be formed on a 
reference to‘the numerals. For example :— 





* For the original Sanskrit text and Vedic examples 


on this subject, see Part [. 
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izle bet. 
2B bpp 
Hib Beth 
teh hp 
Bie bib 
+2 ke 
dE Db 


bla Bilh Aitats eth Cebu so fel Bethe Aotich (uoso[9) Ini & 


PUNORSY VAIUC FLVUVEAD MVE Ey GNIS luvesyg IONIP, LIME 


212K 1b Oke 
+BRR DbbR 
Bel ete 
tab Dp 
Zl 2b 
22 Lhb 


AS. [lok A>diok AIF (UddIY S10) Pe DID by 
SPB DIRE ZpR £>bb (uadjuoacs) aR 
bie Mele Bile Abkejb (ud91NI5) ies Lh 
#20 Deh Bon Edam (uooyy) W>Bp 
#Elb Leib bib Bhep (ua9qn0s) ipeDp 
SB LR Bap Bap (usp) ep lee 
BME [bl 2blb bth  (aajoay) edie 
( Zbl Yelk ie} 


LIUXSNVS 
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A few more examples are quoted below to 
show the connection through the Prakrit between 
the original Sanskrit forms and the present forms 
of a vast number of words of the modern dialects 
of India. 


Skr. AW! proper name of the God Krishna, Pr. 
WIS H. G. M. ATE or AT 

Skr. @@ old, Pr. a¥t, H. Hae qat, G. 
Tet O. Fat, B. FST. 

Ske. qa: a well, Pr. Raa, H. FA, G. Hat 

Skt. faaat leopard, Pr. fast, H. Wat, M. 
fam, G. fat. 

Skr. afaat sister, Pr. wed, H. afea or que, 
P. ay, G. aa, M. afea or Ha. © i 

Skr. AAA, a volume, Pr. ian, HP. ma 
G. G. matt Ss. ay and mat O: aaly, B. gat or 
a WET name of a tree, Pr: WET, H. P..M. 
Skr. AGH a square, Pr. qgm, H. P. M. STH. 

Skr. ay a young lady, daughter-in-law, Pr: ag, 
H. S. G. aH, O. a¥ or ave. 
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Skr. Agafwat a bee, Pr. ARAfsaM, H. WE- 
waa: 

Skr. THAT night, Pr. TIT, or Tut, HP; ta. 

Skr. Faq speech, Pr. FAM or FA, H. aq. 

Skr. Wa to leose, Pr. Wa, H. Gta, P. BTU 
G. Gia. 

Skr. aafuiaa newly learned, Pr. aafataas 
H. avfa, M. atifivant or vafivenr. 

Skr. alfa a pearl, Pr. AIPA, H. P. S. G. 

Skr, afeen a flowering bush, Pr. afeat 
H. G. M. get or FS. 

Skr. Glfm a horse, Pr. GYSHY, H. P. M. B. G.. 
BIST: 


Skr. areg tere: a seller of betel leaves and 
betel nuts, Pr. asifaat H. G. ciate, M. 
alate: 

Skr. atear a seller of oil, Pr. afas, H. aat: 

Skr. @ffat a scorpion, Pr. facet, H. P. fag, 
= fag, B. O. faa, M. fay 

Skr. aaat a louse, Pr. ST, H37Ps iG. a 
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Skr. wy mother-in-law, Pr. ae: P. Gay, 
H. aA or HT, S WGMeae - 
_ Skr. efiam a female elephant, Pr. etaay, 
H. waat, G. erate. 
Skr. OT€S: mercury, Pr. aTTatl, H. P. B. O. M. 
Ute. “Ss 
Skr. WAARA head, Pr. HAM, P. WaT or 
waza, H. HAT or Ara, M. B. Bra, G. Bre 
Skr. afaaofa sister’s husband, Pr, afefiat 
P. H. aeale: 
Skr. atfaa cough, Pr. wrfas, H. P. G. @iat: 
Skr. HATAH or HATFAAT a story, Pr. HVTUH 
or HST, H. Hara, G. M. areeth, S. farerat. 
Skr. efa curds, Pr. ef@, H. P. G. M. O. efe. | 


Skr. @laWMaA prosperity, good fortune, Pro 
atew, H. AErt or Fert. 

Skr. $¥T a jaw, a grinder, Pr. ete, H. SIS, 
M. G. St . 

Skr. B¥q hand, Pr. Faq, P. waa, Si Ba, H. Ge 
ety. M. B. O. BT | 
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Skr. WET thumb, Pr. sys, P. ye 1. WS 
G. =yet 

Skr. WIT stone, Pr. Way H. P. Tay, S. 
aqa, G. WaT or WAT 

Skr. fBBt tonguc, Pr. faaa, H. P. G. M. 
sty, S. B..0. fart 

Skr. tf a cord, a rope, Pr. wtf, P. H. wat 
S. G. B. O. at. 

Skr. Wey to-day, Pr. Wap, P. Wat, S. Wey 
H. G. M. 3s, B. O. safe. 

Skr. fafeaq to spread, Pr. faafax, Ps 
fag, H. faaca, S. faocn, G. faa’, M. 
faact to be scattered. 

Skr. OT truce, Pr. AP. U. AW, S. WY, M. 
ara, G. arg, B. ara. 

It will be perceived from the foregoing 
examples that all the words of the modern 
dialects of India quoted above are derived from 
the Sanskrit through the Prakrit; and that the 
Panjabi, the dialect of the people living on 


the banks of the sacred Saraswati and Satadru 
(Satlej) mentioned in the Vedas, by Manu, and in 
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subsequent Sanskrit works, has close connection 
with the ancient Prakrit; then comes the Hindi, 
and then the other dialects of India. It will 
further be observed that the forms KHATRI and 
KHATRIYANI can very easily be traced back to 
their original Sanskrit forms KSHATRIYA and 
KSHATRIYANI; but in many cases it is most diffi- 
cult to trace without the help of the Prakrit the 
forms of the modern dialects of India from the 
Sanskrit words of which they are the corruptions. 
For example, it is next to impossible for any scho- 
lar to prove that the present words B@ (rukha) 
a tree, UTZ (varaha) twelve, and @t# ¢teraha) 
thirteen, are corruptions of the Sanskrit words 
Aq (vriksha), BEN (dvadasa), and Aaten 
(trayodasa} respectively. But a mere reference 
to the Prakrit shows that it is as true as an angle 
in a semicircle is a right angle and not a trapezium. 
For the ancient Grammarian Vararuchi and his 
Commentator clearly say :—~ 


aq aa wat tl 

aaNes Fea TE AIT Tae wate ath 
SRT Il 

Wawa Fl 

daraares at ca Cat Sat wala | 
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UME | SITE | ATS (i THTSM | HTS | SAS A 

emfey Su 

am waaarey wares vate wafa TEI 
WHITE | aCe | ATH 


These forms have been fully explained in 
the examples already quoted. 

When the Prakrit has such connection with a 
vast number of words of the modern dialects of 
India, no one can find the least difficulty in proving 
that the forms Khatri and Khatriyani are corrup- 
tions of the Sanskrit words Kshatriya and Kshatri- 
yani, and that the forms Baman or Vaman and 
Bamani of the Sanskrit words Brahman and 
Brahmani. 

In regard to the corruption of the Sanskrit 
word “ Brahmana” Vararuchi says. 


SE HY aaa fafa aE y 
SU seadae faa sane aa WaT 
fafred quiets y wet gaudt! sa- 
THST | WBA RaW | TAVresl | WA) TTY 
Under this sutra thé word “ Brahmanah” cor- 
rupted into “ Vamhano” in Prakrit. From Prakrit 
“Vamhano” it corrupted into ‘ Vamhana” (qq) 
or * Vamana” (atqya) or “ Bamana” (ATHa) in the 
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modern dialects of India. But it should be 
remembered that there is also a Sanskrit word 
“Vaman” (ata) meaning low, vile, or a dwarf, 
and the latter should not be taken for the former, 
as there is a vast difference between the two 
words. ° 

Similarly there is a Sanskrit word Kshattri 
(Iq) a bastard caste, whose duty is to kill or 
confine such animals as live in holes and who is to 
dwell near large public trees, in places for burn- 
ing the dead, on mountains, and in groves, This 
word should not be confounded with the corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Kshatriya, z.¢. Khatri, 
the difference between the two being as poles 
asunder. In the first place, in Sanskrit words 
ending with the vowel 7¢ (3%) when they are 
used in Hindi and Panjabi, the vowel 7i (#8). 
is changed into Jong a. For example, the word 
pitrt (faa); (father) is written and spoken as pita 
(ftrat) ; matrt (@Te) (mother) as mata (ATaN ; and 
datri (@T@) (a giver) as data (eTat). In certain 
cases, Z71 is changed into 7,'as jamatri (STATE) (a 
son-in-law), Jamai (ATS). The Hindi or Panjabi 
form of the Sanskrit word Kshattri (ae) i is there- 
fore Kshatta (@aT)- 

In the second place, the word “ Kshatta” itself 
is used in several Sanskrit works. For example :— 
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faaaqaifafaat fe afaarci far: ferary | 
sag: qa faaret are orexatsta art 
Sat ygitg Uae Vat BAT | 
amar aon wert fearaafaty: cae: | 
% nA aN 
Arawt afaata Bat TareewHAAT | 
¢ e 
YA Wee: wauraean U 
afro aad TAHA TARA 
(Kshattarameva) q | 
Zia Al WAATATS & Fay Il 
Yajyavalkya. 

The word Kshatta for the offspring of a Sudra 
father and a Kshatriya mother is thus used in the 
above passage of Yajvavalkya. Chatta or Chhatta 
is used in the same sense in the Alyeen Akbary* 
which represents the pronunciation of the time of 
Akbar. The Aseen Ahbaryt Jays down :— 

‘By the intermarriages of the four original 
tribes, sixteen races of men are produced. 1. 
Brahmin (Brahman) whose father and mother 
are both Brahmins (Brahmans. 2. Moordha- 
waseekat, the father Brahmin (Brahman) and 
the mother Kehteree (IXhatri). 3. Neshad, the 











* For particulars of this work see pages 285 and 286, 
further on. 
f Francis Gladwin's translation of the Ayeen Akbiry. 
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father Brahmin (Brahman) and the mother 
Sooder, gq. Untelut, -the father Brahmin (Brah- 
man) and the mother Biess. 5. Kehteree (Khatri), 
both father and mother Kehteree (Khatri). 6. 
Soote, the father Kehteree (Khatri) and the 
mother Brahminee (Brahmant). 7. Maheys, the 
fathor Kehteree (Khatri) and the mother Biess. 
8. Oogur, the father Kehteree (Xhatri) and the 
mother Sooder. 9g. Biess, both -father and 
mother Biess. Beydeah, the father Biess and the 
mother Brahminee (Brahmani). or. Magdch, the 
father Biess and the mother Kehteree (Khatri). 
12. Kurren (Karana), the father Biess and the 
‘mother Sooder. 13. Sooder, both father and. 
mother Sooder. 14. Chundal, the father Sooder 
and the mother Brahininee. 15. Chutta, the father 
Sooder and the mother Nehterce. \-ugoee, the 
father Sooder and the mother Biess. Again by 
the mixture of these sixteen tribes are produced 
others without number.” . 

Pandit Sri Guljar, the teacher of Dharma 
Sastra in the Raj Sanskrit Pathasala of Benares 
has also shown Kshatta at pages 146-47 of his 
Hindi translation of Manu (the Manava Dharma 
Prakasa, 1878 A. D.) in this sense. 

Again, a female of the community of the 
military class is called in Sanskrit Kshatriyani,: 
which has been corrupted into Khatriyani in Hindi 
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and Panjabi. Panini, the Great ‘Father of the 
Sanskrit Grammar, in the Siddhanta Kauinudi, 
very distinctly says that .the word Kshatriyani 
can only be formed from Kshatriya, whereas 
under rules of the Sanskrit Grammar the feminine 
of the word Kshatri (@@) (ending with the vowel. 
ri) is Kshatri (4%) {ending with the consonant 7 > 
and the vowel 7) and can never be Kshatriyani.* 
Pandit Damodar Vishnu Sastri, at pages 40 
and 41 of his Grammar—Deva Vani, Part H— 


* sagt SIT Bray t 
wea ararg faa Sta aq aay | 
efawat | tel TST | Ter 
CANEPA 1818.1 85 Ul 
a Gra Yad feat aaa aat Sy aq 
TA Vt TAT o ATTTS MAT Ararat TAT 
aq: (dawg ) al wat a 
SR TTT a WE UE BE feaTTM aa gaa 
AIGATAATATAL! Be 1 Bet 
HAGA: BT Stew sea What a4, 
wa | ae eat eafeet deat Sands 
afzaratt 
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published, in the Samvat year 1939 (1882 A. D.), 
under the patronage of Goswami Govardhanlalji, 
Maharaja of Nathdwara, the spiritual head of the 
Vallabhacharya Vaishnavas throughout India, gives 
the following list of Hindi and Sanskrit words 
in which he shows that the Hindi word Khatri 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit word Kshatriya. 


Hinpr rors. SANSKRIT FORM, 


ATG (eye). afer 

UW (a wing). ay. 

AT (scaling wax, lac). AIA, AT, 

@@ (a tree). aq 

UT, treat (ashes). Cay 

wat (AHATRI) (a man afaa: (Ksha- 
of the military caste). triya) 

FAT (rough). eat 

eq (dry grape). IAT 

Wa (xq) (hungry). qyarT 

faagat (to sec). fathead 

UQIAAT (to wash). yaraa 


This change has been confirmed not only by 
Sanskrit authors, hke Kalidasa, or authors of the 
Pali and Prakrit period, and others of the Hindu 
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petiod of the Indian history, but it is noticed in 
the works of writers of the Muhammadan period 
as well. 

Guru Nanak was one of the greatest preachers 
that India has produced during the Muhammadan- 
period. He flourished in the time of the Emperor 
Baber. In his sayings the form Khatri is invariably: 
used for the Sanskrit word Kshatriya. For 
instance :— 


alae wal We an aifadt aif sees 
Sl eft Ns A away | Adigranth. 

For other examples of this nature, see pages 94 
to gg of this book. 

The grandson of Baber was the great Akbar. 
He was born at Amarkot in India in 1542 A. D.; 
was proclaimed Emperor in 1556 A. D.; and 
died in 1605 A.D.; aged sixty three years and 
one day, having reigned more than fory nine 
years. The learned writer Shaikh Abulfaz] Alami 
was one of his ministers and a commander in his 
army. At the command of the Emperor Akbar, 
Abulfazl wrote the Ayeen Akbary, or Akbar’s 
regulations for the. government of Hindustan. 
This work is a miscellaneous compilation highly 
appreciated for the information it affords on the 
topics of those times, and as a reliable authority. 
on many points connected therewith, and the 
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course of legal procedure adopted during that. 
period. In regard:to the Hindu castes, the follow-_ 
ing account is given in the Ayecen Akbary. 4 
“The Hindu philosophers divide the human 
race into Charburren, or four tribes. At the crea- 
tion of the world, these four tribes were produced 
from Brahma. The Brahmins (Brahmans) from his 
mouth; the Kehteree (Khatri) from his arms; the 
Biess from his thighs ; the Sooder from his feet.” 


“THE BRAHMINS (BRAHMANS). 

These have properly six duties. 1. The study 
of the Bedes (Vedas). 2. The study of other 
sciences. 3. To instruct others. 4. To perform 
the Jug (yajya), or the bestowing of charity for 
the sake of the Dewtahs (Devatas), and exciting 
others to do the same. 5. Giving charity on their 
own account. °6. Receiving charity from others.” 


“THE KEHTEREES (KHATRIS) 

Are enjoined the performance of three of the 
above-mentioned duties. 1. Study. 2. Perform- 
ing the jug (Yajya). 3. Bestowing charity— 
Besides which, they have ten other duties. 1. 
Serving Brahmins (Brahmans). 2. To be ruelrs of 
the earth, and receive the reward of their labour’ 
or tribute. 3. -The protection of religion. 4. The 
exaction of fines from delinquents, and -ascer~: 
taining the quantity thereof. 5. To punish..every. 
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‘one according to his offence. 6. To acquire 
wealth, and spend it properly. 7. To train ele- 
phants, horses, and oxen, and to instruct servants 
in their respective duties. 8. To be soldiers. 
g. Not to receive charity from men. 10. To 
reward merit.” 

“There are now upwards of five hundred 
different tribes of Kehteree (Khatri), filty two of 
whom are in esteem, and twelve are better than 
the rest. But at present there are scarcely any 
true Kehterees (Khatris) to be found, excepting 
a few who do not follow the profession of arms.?* 

The foregoing passage of the Aveen Ahbary 
in regard to the true Kshatriyas (Khatris) who 
do not generally follow the profession of arms 
speaks for itself and requires no comment. 

What Abulfazl expressed very politely in the 
above passage, his successor Firishta made it as 
clear as day light in the Zarikh Firishta. ‘“ This 
work,” says Sir H. M. Elliot, “is by common 
consent, and not undeservedly, considered 
superior to all the other General Histories of 
India. The author, Muhammad Kasim Hindu 
Shah, surnamed Firishta, states in his preface that 
he is indebted for his materials to ‘thirty’ five 
different histories, but he has quoted in ‘the body 





. * Francis Gladwin’s translation of the djeen Adbary. | 
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of his work several more, besides those ‘he has 
enumerated, and such conscientious and excellent 
use has he made of his predecessors, so entirely 
has he exhausted all the prominent facts mentioned 
by them, that they have been rendered almost 
useless to any but the most anxious and attentive 
student of Indian History, who may hope here 
and there to glean some thing of interest which 
Firishta may have overlooked.” 

Firishta presented the first draft of his history 
to Ibrahim Adil Shah in 1606 A.D., but it is evident 
that during the rest of his life he was engaged in 
revising it and even adding whole chapters, where 
it was deficient. In his history this famous writer 
gives the following description of the Hindu 
castes. 

“Brahma, having by the will of the Creator, 
brought man out of the invisible condition into 
manifest existence, created four castes. Brahman, 
KHATRI, Bais, and Sudra. He appointed the first 
caste to maintain a holy warfare, to practise 
austerities, to uphold the laws, and enforce res- 
trictions. To them he confided the direction of 
the mortal world. The second class he seated 
upon the throne of rule and government and 
giving it the sovereignty of the world, he 
-provided for the due government of men, The 
third caste was appointed to carry on agriculture, 
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trades, and crafts. The fourth was created to 
serve their superiors.” 

“In the latter half of the Dwapar Yug, there 
was a Khatri Raja at Hastinapur in Hindustan, 
who sat upon the throne of justice, and protected 
the rights of his people. His name was Bharat.* 
He was followed by seven descendants in direct 
succession, who carried on the government, and 
departed to the other world. The eighth suc- 
cessor of his race was Raja Kur. Kur-Khet (or) 
Thanesar, which is a large city, still bears his 
name. His descendants were called Kauruvas.” 


“The Brahman and Khatri castes have existed 
from the most ancient times. There are many 
other castes which came into existence at the 
end of the Dwapar Yug or third age, and the 
beginning of the Kali Yug or fourth age. Thus 
the Rajputs were not known at first but sprang 
into existence in later dimes.’ F 


In regard to the question how the true 
Kshatriyas ceased to reign in India, the following 
is recorded in the Vishnn Purana. 


en eee ernie ere 


* India is called Bharatavarsha in Sanskrit after this 
Khatci Raja. The great epic poem Mahabharata also 
derives its name from the same Ruler. 

} Sir Elliow’s History of India. 
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aa frien ara areeaiawe Waal A 
aie ufaafaign added varags 
walaarat aafrteafa 1 ceria orsaarar gat 
afaat aaa farraanraat sama a af 
aaa sad welinenceerd weneitan wfeat 
Waar aaa opera arnait 
ufam aya: Gaeat aenfa adinmaat 
fae MAMTA SMART CH ATTeAA- 
weanefa afer weet waa FATT 
emifanarifraanat feaenfaafa ata 
afanai asmahega: yer adizaifa salt 
aed: uA | raradifaaaraa) 
wfaat i gs ae wmf yer afacra afaafar | 
a aaRayaaanedy ari wat venta 
WY AAT Rar Garren vfsaraea T 
amuearufaal men ayaa oa 
qananaataaa vfaeia i aaa adterqarfestt 
ana: aqefeafa 0 28 aang ara wfaat 
Weufea aif va aa asefatenfa ron 


The Jat King of the Bribadratha dynasty 
a+ Hipmnivca, who had a niiuister named Sanaka, 
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who having killed his sovereign, placed his son 
Pradyota upon the throne: his son was Palaka; 
his son was Visakhayupa; his son was Janaka; 
and his son was Nandivardhana. These five 
kings of the house of Pradyota reigned over the 
earth for a hundred and thirty-cight years. 

The next prince was Sisunaga; his son was 
Kakavarna; his son was Kshemadharman; his 
son was Kshattraujas; his son was Vindusara; 
his son was Ajatasatra; his son was Darbhaka; 
his son was Udayana; his son was also Nandi- 
vardhana; and his son was Mahanandin. These 
ten Saisunagas were kings of the earth: for three 
hundred and sixty-two years. 

The son of Mahanandin was born of a woman 
of the Sudra (or servile) class; his name was 
Nanda, (called) Mahapadama, for he was exceed- 
ingly avaricious. Like another Parasurama, he 
was the annihilator of the Kshatriya race; for, 
after him, the kings of the earth were Sudras. 
He brought the whole earth under one umbrella: 
he had eight sons, Sumalya and others, who 
reigned after Mahapadama; and he and his sons 
governed for a hundred years. The Brahman 
Kautilya rooted out the nine Nandas. 

Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, the 
Mauryas possessed the earth; for Kautilya placed 
Chandragupta on the throne. 
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The Afatsya Purana also gives the same 
account and says that several tribes, such as the 
Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Choolikas, Yavanas 
(Greeks), Kaivartas, Abhiras, Savaras, and other 
Mlechchh samdbhavah (origin) people entered or 
possessed India at this time. Its original text is 
as under :— , 


aon & Atha dt Ya aaa 
wret afagaga aa aaacft & I 
Mamata warhy gaat & frataa | 
wa HE Waifs afer & saree 
Te warHraa a ia aay aat | 
ag wUraa ae Tearg gs Wa . 
ad wala ate renfa vias afer sag | 
Masatis I aa qed TT: Fa: | 
‘an UTA Warraara F afeac | 
At wan Yfaeera glean aaateaar | 
HIATT B VAT AANA: | 
qanaa: waar Aaa a ATA BOTA | 
ae . “a OO % uM x 
aerfe gaat wera afeaatsest: | 
| SUSE AEM: Ha ATTA BT: A 
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aa: waa cert afaen aeataa: | 

THUS FT WET wat ufaerte | 

mernifa q serfe wire ufaafa t 

aa aaamaraataraa Aiea: tl 
gaafegat wel wat eten G zur: 
aaa vara afeata gor ware | 
safiafa aifsen: aaretenfa: gars) 

“gat wet aand aat dene afwerfa 1 

These Pauranic authorities expressly corro- 

borate the entire extermination of the true 
Kshatriyas (Khatris), as a ruling race, and the’ 
usurpation of the throne of India by Sesanagas, 


Nandas and Mauryas. Chandragupta was the first 
king of the Maurya dynasty. . 


. This historical fact is further confirmed in the 
celebrated work, Jfedra Rakshas, ‘wherein the 
following is recorded :— 


werd afagafata areaATaata | 
AM Tata: Keays I 
UN: Tat Vas ST STAT SAAT | 
quar a frat ay. Taaawaat | 
GU waaaad Hake yaaa | 
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“The Brahman and Khatri castes have’ 
existed from the most ancient times. There are: 
many other castes which came into existence at 
the end of the Dwapar Yug or third age, and the 
beginning of the Kali Yug or fourth age. Thus the 
Rajputs were not known at first, but sprang iuto. 
existence in later times...1600 and some years. 
before the time in which I (Firishta) write, they 
(the Rajputs) attained sovereign power, and the 
manner of their gaining it is thus related: 
According to a custom the rats of the Khatris 
make their damsels wait upon them (Khatris), 
during the day; but give them liberty to do as 
they please at night ; so each fair one chooses whom 
she will, and gives birth to children. These are 
brought up with great care, and are looked upon 
as the children of the great razs. As sons of the 
house, they consider themselves as of noble 
birth, and call themselves sons of the Rajas. If 
you ask one of them whose son he is, he will tell 
you he isa Rajput, that is, son of a Raja; for 
Raj means the same as Raja, and put signifies 
son.”* {[n this connection see also the Sanskrit 
authority quoted at page 295 of this book. 

It is a well known fact in the ancient history 


—_—_ 


* Sir H. M. Eliiot’s History of India. 
Writers other Firishta also give a somewhat similar des- 
cription. For obvious reasons further quotations are nol given. 
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of India chat che true Nehatavas used ta heep 


e 


Wied Agee: or Naga sath, as Uheir mistresses, 
In tepgard ta ao somewhat sloilar connection 


atuinadan ogefers of India, Cotanel 


~ 
a 
nae 
Bey 


Yod saves that Amber, the nearest te Dethi sand 
the mosteaposed, though mare apes to temptation 
than do cangucst, dats then contracted aphere, 
was the first to set the example. It) Raja hag 


wandas pave his dhughter to the Maophaub emperor; 


‘ft 


wid subsequentiy this practice beeame co common, 


« 


— 


hat same of the moet celebrated empecrom were 
the offepring of Rajput princesses, Ol Ubese, Salim 
called after hiv secession, Jahanpicy hie defatted 
san, Khusra: Shah dahan : Kambahksh, the favourite 
of his father; Autanpecb, and his rebellious son 
Akbar, whom his Rajput kin) would have placed 
en the throne had hic genius equaiied their power, 
are the most prominent instances. Feroksere, 
when the empire began to totter, furnished the 
Inet instanes of a Mughal sovereign marrying a 
Hindu (Rajput) princess, the daughter of Raja 
Ajit Singh, rovereign of Marwar® In short it 

* Colonel Ted remadks st Te this very martiage we ove 
the origin of our power. When the quptials were preparing, 
the emperor felt tl. A mission was at that dime at Delhi 
fiom Surat, where we traded, of which Me. Hamilton was 
the surgeon, He cured the king, and the marciage was 
completed. In the oriental atyle, he desired the doctor to 
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became general, and what-originated in force or 
persuasion, was soon coveted from interested. 
motives; and as nearly all the states submitted in 
time to give queens to the empire, few were left 
to stigmatize this dereliction from Hindu principle. 

Further details of these people will be. out-of 
the scope of this book. Itis quite clear from the 
Sanskrit and other authorities quoted. above, that: 
the Mauriyas or Moris, the. Abhiras, the Taks. or: 
Yakshacs, the Nagas, the Yuchis or Yutis, the. 
Hoons or Huns, the Choolikas, the Sakas, the 
Pulindas, the Yavanas* or Javanas, the Dasyus, the. 
Mlechchhas, and the like, gradually strengthened, 
their position in India, and that the sovereign 
power went out of the hands of..the true Aryan 
Kshatriyas (Khatris) of the ancient solar and‘ 
lunar dynasties. 

According to the Vishnu, Matsya.and Vayn . 
Puranas, the last king of,the solar race of the 





name his reward; but instead of asking any, thing for him-. 
self, he demanded a grant of land for a factory on the , 
Hooghly for his employers. It was accorded, and this 

was the origin of the greatness of the British empire in. 
the East.” 


* When Sandrocottas or Chandragupta used to start from , 
Pahiwothia, whether on a hunting or war-like expedition, he 
Was attended by Vavana women, armed with bows in their, 
hands and wearing garlands of wild Aowers. . 
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Aryan Kshatriyas was Sumitra and that of the 
lunar race Kshemaka. For the original text and 
other particulars, see Part I. 


The darkest period of Indian history is during the six 
centuries following Vikramaditya, which are scarcely en- 
lightened by a ray of knowledge: but India was under- 
going preat changes, and foreign tribes were pouring in 
from the north. To this period, the sixth century, the 
genealogies of the Prranas are brought down, which 
expressly declare (adopting the prophetic spirit to conceal 
the alterations and additions they then underwent) that at 
this time the genuine line of princes would be extinct, and 
that a mixed race would rule conjointly with foreign bar- 
barians; as the Turushka, the Mauna (see History of the 
Tribes pp. tt1, 121, articles “ Valshac,"” and ‘]hala," or 
Nocwahana, in all probabitity the Ward of the Prranas), 
the Yavana, the Gorind and Gardhabin. There is much of 
truth in this; nor is it to be doubted that many of the Ray- 
put tribes entered India from the north-wes' regions about 
this pertod. Gor and Gardha have the same signification; 
the first is Persian, the second its version in Hindi, meaning 
the ‘wild ass,’ an appellation of the Persian monarch 
Bahram, surnamed 'Gor from his partiality to hunting that 
animal. Various authorities state Byramgor being in India 
in the filth century, and his having there left progeny by a 
princess of Kanauj. A passage extracted by the author 
from an ancient Jain M. S., indicates that in S. 523, Raja 
Gardha-bhela, of Cacoostha, or Suryavansa, ruled in Balla- 
hipura.’ It has been surmised that Gardha-bhela was the 
gon of Byramgor, a son of whom is stated to have obtained 
doniinion at Pattan. 

The Favana, or Greek princes,‘who apparently continued 
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Arabian geographers. It was by this route, through the 
eastern portion of the valley of the Indus, that the various 
hordes of Getes or Uits, Huns. Camari, Catti, Macwahans, 
Balla and Aswaris, had peopled this peninsula, leaving 
traces still visible, ‘The period is also remarkable, when 
these and othee Scythic hordes were simultaneously aban- 
doning higher Asia for the cold regions of Europe and the 
warm plains of Hindustan. From the first to the sixth 
century of the Christian era, various records exist of these 
irruptions from the north. Gibbon, quoting De Guignes, 
mentions one in the second century, which fixed permanent- 
ly in the Saurashtra peninsula ; and the latter, from original 
authorities, describes another of the Getes or Jits, styled by 
te Chinese Vu-ckr, in the north of India, But the authority 
directly in point is that of Cosmas, surnamed Indopleustes, 
who was in India during the reign of Justinian, and that of 
the first monarch of the Chinese dynasty of Leam. Cosmas 
had visited Callian, included in the Balhara kingdom; and 
he mentions the Abtelites, or white Huns, under their king 
Golas, as being established on the Indus atthe very period 
of the invasion of Ballabhipura. 


Arrian, who resided in the second century at Barugaza 
(Broach), describes a Parthian sovereignty as extending 
from the Indus to the Nerbudda. ‘Their capital has already 
been mentioned, Minagara. Whether these, the Abtelites 
of Cosmas, were the Parthian dynasty of Arrian, or 
whether the Parthians were supplanted by the Huns, we 
must remain in ignorance......[t would be indulging a 
legitimate curiosity, could we by any means discover how 
these ‘Strango’ tribes obtained a footing amongst the Hindu 
races; for sa late as seven centuries ago we find Geter, 


Huns, Catti, Ariaspas, and Dahm, definitively settled, and 
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enumerated arsongst the Ohhateos rajeulas ( of the Rajputs), 

How much carlier the admission, no authority states; but 
mention is made of several of them aiding in the defence 
of Chitor, on the first appearance of the Faith of Islami, 
upwards of eleven hundred years ago. 

It is a singular fact, that there is no available date 
beyond the fourth century for any of the great Ragput 
familtes, all of whom are brought from the north. Tits 
avas the period of one of the grand trruptions of the Getic 
races from Central Asia, who established kingdoms in the 
Panjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pals, the universal 
adjunct to every proper name, indicates the pastoral race of 
these invaders.— Zod. 


‘ 


After the cessation of their rule, the true 
Kshatriyas of ancient India, or the Khatris, fol- 
lowed the mandate of Manu, their great law giver, 
to preserve their caste and Jegitimacy, in the earn- 
ing of their livelihood. For Manu enjoins :— 

Among the several occupations for gaining a 
livelihood the most commendable respectively for 
the sacerdotal, military, and mercantile classes, 
are teaching the Veda, defending the people, and 
commerce or keeping herds and flocks. 

Yet a Brahman, unable to subsist by his duties 
just mentioned, may live by the duty of a soldier ; 
for that is the next in rank. 

If it be asked, how he must live, should he be 
unable to get a subsistence by either of those 
employments; the answer is, he may subsist as a 
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Thus the trae Nshatriyas (Shatris) generally 
tegh the profession of commerce, avoiding, at the 
same tine, the business of dlage, which is 
prohilnted for them by Manu, 


Other Sanskrit: authorities also lay down for 
the Keshatuivas the profession of trade under such 


cireumstiinees, For example 
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afaasfa a fagafaaanafe waragq n 


Vrihanaradiya Purana. 
STAT aT Hefei ararafe fea | 
Yajnyavalkya, 


Sir George Campbell writes :—" Trade is their 
main occupation, but in fact they (the Khatris) 
have broader and more distinguishing features. 
Besides monopolising the trade of the Panjab 
and the greater part of Afghanistan and doing a 
good deal beyond these limits, they are in the 
Panjab the chief administrators, and have almost 
all literate work in their hands. So far as the 
Sikhs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the 
priests or Gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and 
Govind were, and the Sodis and Vedis of the: 
present day are, Khatris. Thus, then, they are in 
the Panjab, so far as a more energetic race will 
permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmans are in 
the Mahratta country, besides engrossing the 
trade, which the Mahratta Brahmans have not. 
They are not usually military in their character, 
but quite capable of using the sword when neces- 
sary. Diwan Sawan Mal, Governor of Multan, 
and his notorious successor, Mul Raj, and many 
of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries, were Khatris. 
Even under Muhammadan rulers in the West they 
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have risen to high administrative posts. There is 
a record of a Khatri Diwan of Badakshan or 
Kundiiz, and, I believe, of a Khatri Governor of 
Peshawar under the Afghans. The Emperor 
Akbar’s famous minister Todar Mal was a Khatri, 
and a relative of the man of undoubted energy, 
the great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti 
Prasad, lately informed me that he also is a Khatri. 
Altogether there can be no doubt that these 
Khatris are one of the most acute, energetic, and 
remarkable races in India, though, in fact, except 
locally in the Panjab, they are not much known to 
Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus, 
and it is somewhat singular that while giving a 
religion and priests to the Sikhs, they themselves 
are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are 
a very fine, fair, handsome race, and as may be 
gathered from what I have said, they are very 
generally educated.” 

Like the Khatris, their family priests, the 
Saraswat Brahmans, are also fair-complexioned, 
tall, and handsome men, as will be observed from 
the following remark of Professor H. H. Wilson. 

“Tt is said in the Gada Parvan or Gadayudha 
Parvan of the Mahabharata that during a great 
drought the Brahmans engrossed by the care of 
subsistence, neglected the study of the sacred 
book and the Vedas were lost. The Rishi 
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Saraswala alone, being fed with fish by his mother 
Saraswati, the personified river so named, kept up 
his studies, and preserved the Hindu Scripture. 
At the end of the famine, the Brahmans repaired: 
to hint to be taught; and sixty thousand disciples 
again acquired a knowledge of the Vedas from 
Saraswata.* The legend appears to indicate the: 
revival, or, more probably, the introduction of the 
Hindu ritual by the race of Brahmans, or the 
people called Saraswata: for, according to the 
Hindu Geographers, it was the name of a nation, 
as it still is the appellation of a class of Brahmans 
who chiefly inhabit the Panjab (Asiatic Researches 
Vol. VIE, p. 219 (or Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. U. p. 22) Vol. VIL pp. 334-341). 
The Saraswata Brahmans are met with in many - 
parts of India, and are, usually, fair-complexioned, 
tall, and handsome men. They are classed in the 
Jati Malas or popular lists of castes, amongst the . 
five Gauda Brahmans, and are divided into ten 
tribes. They are said, also, to be especially the 
Purohitas or family priests of the Kshatriyas or - 
Military caste; (see the /ati Mala, printed ia - 
Price's Hindee and Hindustanee Selections Vol I. 
p 280). Circumstances in harmony with the purport 
of the legend, and confirmatory of the Saraswatas - 





* For the Sanskrit text of the Mahabharata; see Part-I. . 
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of the Panjab having been prominent agents in 
the establishment of the Hindu religion in India. 
The holy land of the Hindus or the primary seat, 
perhaps of Brahmanism, has, for one of its boun- 
daries, the Saraswati river.” 

Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler observes that the first 
point to be settled in the history of the Brahmanic 
age is the relative geographical position of the 
Vedic and Brahmanic settlements at the dawn of 
tradition. The geographical distinction between 
the two classes of settlements can only be ascer- 
tained after a critical investigation of the data 
which are to be found in the hymns of the /tig- 
eda and the laws of Manu. 

According to Manu‘there were two ancient 
territories in the north-west quarter of India, which 
seem to have been morc or less separated from 
each other by a once famous river known as the 
Saraswati. This river might be roughly described 
as flowing from the Himalayas towards the south 
in a parallel line with the Satie] and Jamna, and 
about half way between the two; and thus the 
Aryan invaders from the north-west would have 
to cross the Saraswati on their way from the 
Panjab to Hindustan. The region to the westward 
of the river is said by Manu to have been created 
or frequented by the Devatas, or gods of ithe Vedic 
Aryans, The region to the eastward of the river 
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is said to have been the country of the ancient 
Brahman priests, the worshippers of the god 
Brahma. This distinction between the Devatas, 
or gods of the Vedic Aryans, and Brahma, or god 
of the Brahmans, must,be especially borne in mind 
in dealing with the history of ancient India. In 
Hindu traditions the gods are frequently identified 
with their worshippers. Thus the term “ Devatas” 
aften points to the Vedic people, whilst the term 
“ Brahma” may sometimes point to the Brahman 
people. 

On the first glance at these geographical data, 
it would appear that the territory of the Vedic 
Aryans might be identified with the modern 
‘Panjab, and that the territory of the Brahmans 
might be in like manner identified with that of 
Hindustan proper. Indeed it is by no means 
improbable that this conjecture involves an import- 
ant geographical fact; namely, a distinction 
between the Vedic people and Brahmanic people, 
corresponding to the distinction between. the 
Panjab and Hindustan. In the hymns of the /g- 
Veda frequent reference is made to the land of the 
seven rivers, created by Indra and Agni, which 
rivers seem to correspond to the seven rivers of 
the Panjab. The seven rivers of the Panjab 
consist of the Indus and the Saraswati, and 
the five rivers between them, namely, the Jhelam, 
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the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the Satlej. 
Manu, however, restricts both the Vedic region 
and the Brahmanic region to a much more limited 
area, and distinguishes each one by a Brahma- 
nical name. The Vedic territory is described 
as a small tract between the so-called Saraswati 
and Dhrishadwati, which have been identified 
with two little streams known in modern maps as 
the Sersooty and Caggar, and enclose between 
them a little territory about sixty miles long and 
from twenty-four to forty miles wide. The Brah- 
manic territory occupied in the mind of Manua 
far ‘larger area, but one which was still confined ‘to 
western Hindustan, namely, from the bank of the 
‘Saraswati to the bank of the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of ‘the famous city of Kanauj, an 
‘interval of about three hundred miles as the crow 
‘flies. [n the Vedic period, as will be seen here- 
after, the river Saraswati flowed on to the river 
Indus. ‘In the Brahmanic period, however, when 
‘the ‘code of Manu was promulgated, the same 
‘river disappeared in the sand long before it 
‘reached the Indus; and Vinasana, or the place 
of the disappearance of the river, was adopted 
‘by Manu as a land mark which formed the 
western boundary of the middle region. Thus 
at the time when the river Saraswati flowed 
to the Indus, the Vedic deities were alone wor- 
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shipped by the Vedic Aryans. In spéaking of the 
Vedic tract, Manu says:—“ This country was 
created by the Devatas (¢. ¢. Vedic gods) and there- 
fore the sages (7. e., the Brahmans of a later age, 
of whom Manu was the representative) gave it the 
name of Brahmavarta.” 

A comparion of the geographical data in the 
Rig-Veda, when the river Saraswati flowed on to 
the Indus, with the geographical data in Manu, 
when the same river disappeared in the sand long 
before it reached the Indus, will fully confirm the 
conclusions which have been laid down. The 
Saraswati river is known in the Aig-Veda as the 
seventh stream; because apparently it was the 
seventh and last stream which the Vedic Aryans 
had to cross in their way from the Panjab to 
Hindustan proper, or, in other words, from the 
banks of the Satlej] to the banks of the Jamna, 
It was also called the mother of the Indus or 
Sindhu; probably because it flowed into the 
Indus, and thus fed or nourished that river. 
Its praises are duly hymned in the Rig-Veda as 
the mightiest of rivers, the beautiful goddess, 
the protecting deity, the bestower of food and 
riches. “This Saraswati, firm as a city made 
of iron, flows rapidly with all sustaining water, 
Sweeping away in its might all other waters, 
as a charioteer clears the road: Saraswati, chief 
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The Vedic custom eaatings to food is still the 
the Vedic ‘ehaleivas (Khatris) That is, ae 
Saraswat, Brahmans, eat both pahhi and hachchi. 
food cooked by -the Khatris and the vice versa. 
But it should be borne in mind that -accord- 
ing to the orthodox view some ceremonies and 
sacrifices which were allowed in previous ages 
are, as will be seen from authorities quoted further 
on, prohibited in the Kali Yuga, or the present 
age. Even Manu, though permitted animal food. 
in some ceremonies under certain circumstances, 
laid down several restrictions as well as_ rules 
and regulations, with the, view of dissuading the 
people from its’ use, and finally the great Hindu 
legislator says :— 

He, who injures no animated creature, shall , 
attain without hardship whatever he thinks of, . 
whatever he strives for, whatever he_ fixes. his | 
mind on. 

Flesh-meat Sanne be procured . caihants injury , 
to animals,'and the slaughter of animals ; obstructs 
the path ‘to beatitude; from flesh-meat, therefore, . 
let man abstain : - os 

,Attentively considering the forijation of ‘bodies, 
and the death or’confinement:of embodied spirits, 
let him abstain nom eating: Hleshemat of any 
kind. 
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The man, who fotsakes not the law, and eats 
not flesh meat, like a blood-thirsty demon, shall 
attain good will in this world, and shall not be 
afflicted with maladies. 

He, who consents to the death of an animal; 
he, who kills it; he, who dissects it; he, who buys 
it; he, who sells it; he, who dresses it; he, who 
serves it up; and he, who makes it his food; these 
are eight principals in the slaughter. 

The following texts, which are collected in a 
work, entitled the Afadana-ratna-pradipa, deserve 
mention.* 

‘Narada:—The slaughter of cattle in the en- 
tertainment of a guest, the repast on fleshmeat 
at funeral obsequies.........are forbidden in the 
fourth age. 

Aditya Purana:—What was a duty in the 
first age, must not, in all cases, be done in the 
fourth; since, in the Kali-age, both men and 
women are addicted to sin: such as the sacrifice 
Seuss dis and all spirituous liquor, must, in the Kali- 
age, be avoided by twice-born men. 

Smyriti :—The slaughter ......... at a sacrifice ; 
the acceptance of spirituous liquor, even at the 
“ceremony called Sautramani; 

® See the general note by Sir William’ Jones in his 
translation of Manu, . 
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The slaughter of cattle in honour of eminent 
guests or of ancestors. 

These parts of ancient law were abrogated by 
wise legislators, as the cases arose at the begin- 
ning of the Kali-age, with an intent of securing 
mankind from evil. 


Sir William Jones observes that itis a maxim 
in the science of legislation and government, that 
Laws are of no avail without manners, or, to 
explain the sentence more fully, that the best 
intended legislative provisions would have no 
beneficial effect even at first, and none atall in a 
short course of time, unless they were congenial 
to the disposition and habits, to the religious pre- 
judices, and approved immemorial usages, of the 
people, for whom they were enacted; especially 
if those people universally and sincerely believed, 
that all their ancient usages and established rules 
of conduct had the sanction of an actual revela- 
tion from heaven. 


Thus there is a vast number of Brahmans and 
Khatris who are non-flesh eaters at the present 
day, whereas with the Scythians and others who 


entered India in later times the case is quite 
different. 


Fa Hien describes the food and some of the 
social conditions of the inhabitants of the territory 
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between Agra and Kanauj. - At that time no one 
except the Chandalas, i.e., the very lowest class, 
killed any living thing or drank anything intoxi- 
cating ; there were no shambles and no wine shops. 

Guru Nanak and several of his successors were 
vegetarians. Guru Hargovind is, however, said by. 
some to have introduced the: flesh eating in the 
Panjab to some extent, but others do not agree 
with this. Whatever may be, it-is well known 
that both Guru Hargovind and Guru Govind: Singh 
never allowed the flesh of animals slaughtered by 
Muhammadans in their way. As has already been 
said, the ‘Akalis, or the fanatical Sikhs, are to this 
day pure vegetarians. 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield, senior physician to the Hos- 
pital of St. Francis in London, says that during his 
study of comparative theology at Oxford he noticed 
that all religions laid down rules for dietary—some 
discriminated between clean and unclean animals, 
and some between food cooked with water and 
food cooked with milk. These were, however, 
minor points.’ The great point was whether meat 
should be eaten or not? On this point all the great 
religions agreed. They all’ said that on certain 
fast days in order to purify the spirit and bring 
themselves nearer to God, they should abstain from 
meat. 

“} then asked, says Dr. Oldfield, ‘Why? And 
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most of them replied, ‘He who, abstains does 
so to have more control over his body. and he who 
controls his physical feeling can approach spiritual 
glory.” Most philosophers and priests, have said 
that evolution in spiritual life must come from 
abstinence from meat. Science also says that the, 
human, race progresses by evolution and that the 
less valuable life may be, taken when absolutely 
necessary for the more valuable one. Science ad-. 
vocates meat eating only for.the body but so, long as 
the, spirit and the character are the, most important, 
parts of the, man, and so long as it is not-proved, 
that the stronger body implies the stronger charac- 
ter and spirit we need not eat meat.. If God is all 
compassion, and if we. aspire to be with God, we 
must evolve our character. Injuring life unneces, 
sarily makes, men, cruel and: furious. The true 
worship. of God is net to, build temples but to 
reduce pain. Science.also’says. spiritual evolution, 
comes by. the, gentle virtues—not- by cruelty.” 
From his own ‘experience of. the London Vegetarian 
Hospital in his charge, and of, the Indian hospitals, 
in which patients are. mostly. fed on, the vegetarian, 
diet he is, convinced that, meat is not even neces- 
sary for patient’s, s physique, it, is, very doubtful 
whether midabeatets are the strongest. The pea- 
santry of England, Scotland and Ireland, which, 
form the backbone of ‘the empire, are mostly fed 
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on, the vegetarian diet. So are the peasantry-of 
India, and even the peasantry of most countries 
would have far more stamina if only they have 
enough of nutritious vegetarian diet. 

“People,” says Dr. Oldfield, “abstain from 
meat on different grounds—some because they can 
not afford: it, others because they cannot digest it. 
I abstain from it, because ] consider the vegetarian 
diet to be the aristophagy of food, fe., the food 
that builds up the best of men. Those who wish 
to live-on the best of food, and become the best of 
men should abstain from meat. Let others eat it, 
if they like, because there must always remain on 
the earth a caste of human wolves and hyennas.” 

In connection with the principal ceremonies 
rigidly observed amongst the ,Khatris, the cere- 
mony of conception, the Punzsavanam and the 
Simantah, or the ceremonies while the child is in 
the womb of its mother, may be mentioned. 
When the male child is born, the Nandimukh 
Sradhka and other ceremonies prescribed by the 
Hindu lawgivers are performed. When the mid- 
wife. cuts the child’s navel-string, it is absolutely 
necessary to tie the navel part with the. sacred 
thread of the father of the child, or of some other 
elder in the family. The whole family then be- 
come unclean for fwe/ve days. This state is. called 

Sutaka. The Hindu lawgivers say :~ 
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aif fam earta treme afer: | 
an: weentea Wel area yar 
Daksha. 


All: the authoritjes of the Dharma Sastras, 
quoted above, prescribe that a Brahman becomes. 
pure in ten davs; a Kshatriya in twelve days; 2 
Vaisva in fifteen days ; and a Sudra in a month, | 

Compare the foregoing with the following, 
passage of the Aycen Akbari :~ ; 

“Immediately upon the birth of a child, the 
father bathes himself in cold water, makes offer_ 
ings {0 the Dewtahs (Devatas), and the Sheradh 
(Shradha) for his ancestors. Then the widwife 
cuts the child’s navel-string, when the whole family 
become unclean. Whilst they continue in this 
State, they abstain from performing ie Hom, 
Worshipping the Dewtahs (Devatas), peeing the 
Gayateree (Gayatri), and all other ceremonies ; 
confining themselves to inward remembrances of 
the Deity. If the child's father is a Brahmin 
(Brahman) all who are related to him, as faras the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, are unclean for 
fen days. And at the expiration of the above 
Prescribed period, they are cleansed by ablutions, 

If the father isa KEHTEREE (KHATRI), the family 
te unclean for twelve days, and at ely 
Vaisyay, or Sooder (Sudra), fifteen days, The 
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inferior branches of Sooder (Sudra} are unclean for 
thirty days. During this time strangers wil] not 
eat in their houses; this state is called Sewtuck 
(Sutaka).”’ 


The several ceremonies (/atakarnia) in con- 
nection with the birth of a child, as prescribed in 
different Sanskrit works, continue till the thirteenth 
day, when some special ceremonies are performed: 
Among other things the child must wear from that 
day an ornament of stee/, in addition to those of 
precious metals. The mother of the child keeps 
with her a sword, or a large knife, or steél in some 
other shape, for full forty days. 


Thé Namakarna, the Nishkramana ard the 
Surya-Pujana ceremonies are then performed. 
That is, a name is given to the child and it is 
carried out of its room or house to see the sun and 
to worship an image of that deity. 


When the child is six months old, the Anna- 
Prasana ceremony (i. e. putting milk and rice with 
a golden or silver spoon into the mouth of the 
child) is performed. 


Manu says that, in the fourth month, the child 
should be carried out of the house to see the sun ‘ 
in the sixth month, he should be fed with rice; or 
that may be done, which, by the custom of the 
family, is thought most propitious. . 
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The Chuda Karma, or the Afundana (tonsure), 
and the Karna Chhadana (or boring of the ears) 
ceremonies are then observed. Next is performed 
one of the most important ceremonies, namely, 
the Upanayana or Yajyopavita—the sacred thread 
ceremony—followed by the Vedarambha cere- 
mony, or the learning of the Veda. 

Professor Max Miiller observes that before the 
ancient language and literature of India had been 
made accessible to European scholars, it was the 
fashion to represent the Brahmans as a set of 
priests jealously guarding the treasures of their 
sacred wisdom from the members of all the other 
castes, and thus maintaining their ascendancy 
over an ignorant people. It requires but the 
slightest acquaintance with Sanskrit literature to 
see the utter groundlessness of such a charge. 
One caste only, the Sudras, were prohibited from 
knowing the Veda. With the other castes, the 
the military and civil classes, a knowledge of the 
Veda, so far from being prohibited, was a sacred 
duty. All had to learn the Veda, the only 
privilege of the Brahmans was that they alone 
were allowed to teach it. It was not even the 
intention of the Brahmans that only traditional 
forms of faith and the purely ritual observances 
should be communicated to the lower castes, anda 
kind of esoteric religion, that of the Upanishads, 
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he reserved for the Brahmans. On the contrary, 
there are many indications to show that these 
esoteric doctrines emanated from the second 
rather than from the first caste. 


In this connection the following passage from 
the Chhandogya Upanishad deserves mention :— 

Svetaketu: Aruneya (a learned Brahman boy) 
went toan assembly of the Panchalas. Pravahana 
Jaivali (a Kshatriya sage) said to him: “ Boy, has 
your father instructed you?’ “Yes, Sir,” he 
replied. 

Do you know to what place men go from here?’ 
No, Sir, he replied. 

Do you know how they return again? No, Sir, 
he replied. 

Do you know where the path of the Devas and 
the path of the fathers diverge? No, Sir, he 
replied. 

Do you know why that world (that of fathers) 
never becomes full? No, Sir, he replied. 

Do you know why in the fifth libation water is’ 
called Man? No, Sir, he replied. 

_ Then why did you say (you had been J. 
instructed ¢ How .could any body who did not 
know these things say that he had been instructed ? 
Then the boy went back sorrowful to the place of 
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his’ father, and said: .“ Though you had not 
instructed me, Sir, you said you had instructed me.” 
That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five ques- 
tions, and | could not answer one of them. The 
father said: As you have told me these questions 
of his, I do not know any one of them. If I knew 
these questions, how should [ not have told you. 


Then Gautama went to the king’s place and 
when he had come to him, the king offered him 
proper respect. In the morning the king went out 
on his way to the assembly. The king said to 
him, “ Sir, Gautama, ask a boon of such things as 
men possess.” He replied, “ Such things as men 
possess may remain with you. Tell me the speech 
which you addressed to the boy.”. 

The king was perplexed, and commanded him, 
saying, ‘stay with me some time:” Then he said, 
“ As (to what) you have said to me, Gautama, this 
knowledge did not go to any Brahman before you, 
and therefore this teaching belonged in all the 
worlds to the Kshatra (KXshatriya) class alone.” 


It should at the same time be remembered that 
Gautama was himself a very great philosopher. 


The French philosopher Louis Jacolliat says: 
“ Astonishing fact! The Hindu revelation, which 
proclaims the slow and gradual formation of 
worlds, is of all revelations the only one whose 
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ideas are in complete parneny: with modern 
‘science.’ ; 

It should not be overlooked that the Rishi of 
the most sacred mantra of the Vedas;.the Gayatri, 
is a son of a Kshatriya of the Kausika family, to 
which (family) the Kapur sept of the Khatris 
belong. Mr. Colebrooke says that-thé authorship 
of certain hymns of the Rig-Veda belong to royal 
authors, such as Mandhatri, son of Yuvanasva; 
Sivi, son of Usinara; Vasumanas, son of Rohi- 
dasva, and Pratardana, son of Divodasa. Other 
hymns of the same Veda are attributed to several 
of the sons of Vishvamitra as Madhuchhanda, 
Rishabha and Renu; to Ambarisha; to Bharata, 
the father of Devasrava; to Medhatithi; to 
Nabhaga; to Rahugana; to Vatsapriya,, the son 
of Bhalandana; to Pururuva, of the lunar race of 
kings; to Vena; to Sudasa, Gritsamada, Devapi 
and Santanu; and to other princely authors. 
Some of these names are of daily use among 
the Khatris in their religious Vedic ceremonies. 
The connection of Mandhatri or Mandhata and 
Ambarisha or Ambarikha with the Tandan sept 
of the Khatris has already been explained at pages 
42 and 43 of this book in the history of Raja 
Todar Mal Tandan. 

In regard to the duties of the teacher and the 
student-and the learning of the Gayatri or Savitri 
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from the former by the lattér, the following is 

laid down in the second Kanda of the Paraskara 
Grihya Sutra, which belongs to the White Yajur 
Veda. 


Having walked round the fire with his right 
side turned towards it, he sits down— 


Taking hold (of the student), he sacrifices the 
Ajya oblations, and after having partaken (of the 
remains of the sacrificial food) he instructs him. 
‘A student art thou—Take water. Do the 
service. Do not sleep in the day time. Keep 
silence. Put fuel on (the fire). Take water.” 


He then recites the Savitri to him, who is 
seated to the north of the fire, with his face to 
the west, sitting near the teacher, and looks (at 
the teacher) while (the teacher) looks at him; 
some say, to (the student) who is standing or seated 
to the south (of the fire), pada by pada, (then) 
hemistich by hemistich, and the third time the 
whole (mantra) reciting it together (with the 
student), after one year, or after six months, or 
after twenty-four days, or after twelve days, or 
after six days, or after three days. 

To a Brahman, however, he should recite the 
(Savitri) verse in the Gayatri metre immediately. 
For it is said in the Sruét “To Agni indeed be- 
longs the Brahman.” A Trishtubh verse to a 
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Rajanya. A Jagati toa Vaisya. Ora Gayatri to 
(persons of) all (the three classes). 


The second Adhyaya of the Sankhayayana 
Grihya, Sutra, which is based on the Rig-Veda, 
‘lays down the following :— 

After one year (the teacher) recites the Savitri 

‘(to the student), (or) .after three nights, or 
‘immediately. . 

_ Let him recite a Gayatri toa Brahman. A 
‘Trishtubh to a Kshatriya. A Jagati to a Vaisya. 
“But let it be any how a verse sacred to Savitar. 


_ They seat themselves to the north of fire ; the 
teacher with’ his face turned eastward. 


After (the student) has said, “ Recite, Sir!” 
“The teacher, having pronounced the word Om, 
“then causes the other one to say, “ Recite ‘the 
“Savitri, Sir!” ; 

. He then recites the Savitri to him, firstly pada 
‘by pada, (then) hemistich by hemistich, (andl: 
finally) without a stop. 


In the first Adhyava of the Asvalayana 
Grihaya Sutra, the following is laid down :— = * 
Seizing with his (the student’s) garment and 
‘with (his own) hands (the student’s) hands (the 
teacher) recites the Savitri, (firstly) pada by pada, 
‘(then) hemistich by hemistich, (and finally) the 
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whole (verse). He should make him recite (the 
Savitri) as far as he is able. 

In the second Patala of the Khadtra-Grihya- 
Sutra, which belongs to the Drahyayana school of 
the Sama-Vedua, the following is given :— 

With the words), ‘ Recite, Sir!" (the student) 
should respectfully sit down near tthe teacher). 
tle then recites the Savitri to him, pada by pada, 
hemistich by hemistich, (and finally) the whole— 
thus he should teach him the Savitri and the 
Mahavyahritis one by one and the word Om. 

In accordance with these rules the Saraswat 
Brahmans recite to the Khatri boys at the pres- 
cribed age the word Om, the Mahavyahritis, and 
the Gayatri or Savitri, on the day the Vajyopavita 
ceremony takes place. 

In regard to this ceremony Manu says :— 

In the cighth year from the conception of a 
Brahman, in the eleventh from that of a Kshatriva 
and in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the 
father invest the child with mark of his class: 

Should a Brahman be desirous of his advance- 
ment in sacred knowledge; a Kshatriva, of ex- 
tending his power; ora Vaisya, of engaging in 


mercantile business; the investiture may be mad 


o 


in the: fifth, sixth. or eighth vears respectively. 


Tie ceremony of investiture hallowed by the 
Gavatri must not be delaved, in the case of 2 
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Brahman, bevond the sixteenth year; nor in 
that of a Kshatriya, beyond the twenty-second ; 
nor in that of a Vaisya, beyond the twenty-fourth. 

After that, all youths of these three -classes, 
who have not been invested at the proper time, 
become Vratyas, or out-castes, degraded from the 
Gayatri, and condemned by the virtuous. 


With such impure men, let no Brahman, even 
in distress for subsistence, ever form a connec- 
tion in law, either by the study of the Veda, or 
by affinity. 


Let students in theology wear for their mantles, 
the hides of black antelopes, of common deer, or 
of goats, with lower vests of woven Sava, of 
Kshuma, and of wool, in the direct order of their 
classes. 


After describing some other particulars, Manu 
observes :-— 

The most excellent of the three classes, being 
girt with the sacrificial thread, must ask food, 
with the respectful word dShavati, at the begin- 
ning of the phrase; those of the second class, 
with that word in the middle; and those of the 
third, with that word at the end. 


Let him first beg food of his .mother, or of 
his sister, or of ,his mother’s sister; then of some 
other female who will not disgrace him. 
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Having collected as much of the desired food 
as he has occasion for, and having presented it 
without guile to his preceptor, let him eat some 
of it, being duly purified, with his face to the 
east. 


A youth of the three highest classes is named 
Upaviti, when his right hand is extended for the 
cord to pass over his head and be fixed on his 
left sHoulder ; when his left hand is extended, that 
the thread may be placed on his right shoulder, 
he is called Prachtnaviti; and Nivit?, when it is 
fastened on his neck. 

The other Hindu law-givers are also to the 
same effect, as will be seen from the original 
texts quoted below :-— 


auleise aruettaaaaa | 

TTR cesT: | mMrSTeR fam 
mrigeMTs aaa afta afaaa a | 
aatfiary aaaatragfanatam: 1 
TARE Aaload aa araadeRan: | 
arfaat afaat are wararerfantiar: 1 
agra fanaa featd aifaaarag | 


Vishnu, 
46 
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fart ante’ ag aa caret aar! 
wieR Saafing atioraaaEa t 

aw wages are: wrq feqaiea: | 
Szaaaa ata: aaa aA fa | 


Vyasa. 
ara afaar darreanant fearaz: | 


aut wafediand fasta diferaaraq 1 
Sankha. 
sat aur fasnaat arcafaadea: | 
dai arquaisfraad fetta aifeaaas 1 
Vastshtha, 

Compare these with the following passages 
given in the 4yeen Ahbari:— 

“The Brahmins (Brahmans) regard the Zenar 
as one of the first principles of their religion : 
indeed none of the three first tribes consider 
themselves initiated till they have put it on. A 
Brahmin (Brahman) may put on the Zenar at 
any time between eight and sixteen years of age; 
a Kebteree (Khatri), from eleven till twenty- 
two;a Byess (Vaisya), from twelve to twenty- 
four; but a Sooder (Sudra) cannot wear it. If 
any of the three tribes neglects to put on the 
Zenar within the prescribed time for each, he is 
not considered as a Hindoo.” 
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“A Brahmin (Brahman) receives the Zenar 
from his father or tutor; a Wehteree (Khatri) and 
a Byess (Vaisya) from the hands of a Brahmin 
(Brahman). Only a Brahmin (Brahman) can twist 
this cord; and that which a Brahmin (Brahman) 
puts on the first time, must be twisted by his 
father or tutor, It is made after the following 
manner: three threads, each measuring ninety-six 
hands, are twisted together; then they are folded 
into three, and twisted again, making it to consist 
of nine threads. This is folded again into three, 
but without any more twisting and each end 
fastened with a knot.* This is the Zenar, which, 
being put upon the left shoulder, passes to the 
right side, and hangs down as far as the fingers 
can reach.” 

“A Brahmin (Brahman) uses antelope skin ; 
a Kehteree (Khatri) any other deer skin; anda 
Byess (Vaisya) goat skin: They, moreover, at this 
time, wear round the waist a cord, made of a 
particular kind of grass, called 1/0007.” 





o fragea ad are aaa aaa! faa 
Saad want afafasi! amead faye 
aa uzfauaa aaq¢t faa add frat war 
afara fazafefa amon Sits 
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“He next learns the Gayatree (Gayatri) which 
are certain words in praise of the sun. This they. 
consider like the Kelma of the Muhammadans.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the ceremony 
of the Ya/yopavita is very rigidly observed among 
the Khatris, as is explained above. A handsome 
Khatri boy, with deer skin on his side and the, 
cord of the moonzj grass round his waist, begging 
food from his mother and other females, with the 
word dhavati in the middle of the Sanskrit phrase, 
is worthy to be seen at this ceremony. 

After some ordinary ceremonies, the next im-. 
portant ceremony is the marriage. In this the 
bridegroom goes to the house of the father of the 
bride on a horse with his sword in his right hand. 
The sword is not merely for the purpose of display, 
or of protection against a danger, but certain cere- 
monies are actually performed with this weapon, 
and it is therefore absolutely necessary with the 
Khatri bridegroom. 

The family goddess of many Khatris is 
Chandika. 


Sat AUTaea fate faa | 
ATA Qewaag aah waisy Gn 
Markandeya Purana. 
This deity is represented, as having terrible. 
large teeth anda chaplet or garland (fatiaret) 
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worn on her head, in the act of killing the demons, 
Chanda and Munda. 

Another Sanskrit name for this garland for the 
head is Sekhara (Raz), or Sekharaka (ats), 
the Prakrit form of which is Seharo (SST). 
From the Prakrit it has taken the Hindi and 
Panjabi form Sehera (@U) or Sihara (fASTT)* 

This head dress or Sehara is worn by the 
Khatris and Saraswat Brahmans in all their impor- 
tant ceremonies, such as the Avundana, the 
Vajyopavita, the marriage and so forth. For the 
marriage this head dress is made of gold thread. 

‘From ‘the above it will be observed that the 
word Sehara is in common use from the time 
when the Prakrit was a spoken language in India, 
more than twenty-five hundred years ago—nothing 
to say about the period when the Sanskrit form of 
this head dress was in use. Historical science is 
strictly allied to, and dependent on, Philological 
science; and one not knowing the true derivation 
of this word may guess that it has some connec- 
tion with the Muhammadan or Getic period. It is 
possible that other nations might have also 
adopted this head dress and slightly modified its 


shape. 


SE ee agg PRE eT rg Pg tre pr aR en a 
* See page 161, Vol: XVIEL (Part {f) of the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889. 
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A little consideration over the rules of Philo. 
logy will show that the change from the Sanskrit 
letter £ha (@) into Hindi and Panjabi Aa (@) 
takes place not only in the word Sedara but there 
are also many other words of this class in the 
modern dialects of India. For example :-— 
Skr. FW face, Pr. FF, H. ZR, S. TS, . 
G. ae 

Skr. H@ nail, H. Te, S. FY, P. ay’ 

Skr. wat a female companion, Pr. aet, G. 
agi, HS. P. a@ah MB. O. a& 

Skr. WHC agreeable, Pr. FEA, H. Met 

Skr. STAT hunt, H. Be. 

The other important ceremonies among the 
Khatris are the Afuh/ava and the Devakarya or 
Deva-Darsana, The latter is performed when one 
has got his first son, as the Hindu law directs the 
twice-borns to pay his three debts (1) to the 
Rishts or sages by reading the Vedas and other 
religious books, (2) to the Devas or gods by per- 
forming regular sacrifices, and (3) to the Pitris or 
manes by begetting a son. 

In connection with the birth of King Dasaratha 
it is said :— 

wfatanuaanyat gaara: @ aria: | 
aauaqifaarsy ay afeig wm saaetfate: o 
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King Aja, father of Dasaratha, by the study 
of the Vedas, by sacrifices, and by procreation of 
sons, having obtained release from debts due to 
Rishis, gods and the enjoyers of oblations (the 
manes), shone like the sun freed from his halo. 


The Antyeshtt karma, or the ceremony of the 
dead, is also very rigidly observed among the 
KKhatris. It lasts for four years. As in the case 
of the birth of a child so in the present state the 
whole family remain unclean for twelve days in 
accordance with the authorities of the Hindu law 
books already quoted. 


In regard to the gotras of the KNhatris, suffi- 
cient has already been said. It may, however, be 
mentioned that it is not necessary that the gofras 
of the Khatris and their Purohitas, or family 
priests, should be the same. For example, the 
gotra of Tandana SWhatris is Angiras, and 
that of their Purohitas, the Jhigran sept of the 
Saraswata Brahmans, is Bharadvaja. Again the 
gotra of Mihire Khatris is Kausalya and that 
of their Purohitas, the Jetli sept of the Saraswat 
Brahmans, is Vatsa. It can never be said that 
the Saraswat Brahmans of the Jhigran and Jetli 
septs have got the Vriti of Tandan and Mihire 
I<hatris from other Brahmans. The same remark 
applies to Khanne Khatris and their Purohitas. 
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But it may not be forgotten that—as in old times 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas could intermarry among 
themselves and the descendants of one and the 
same Rishi could be Brahmans and Kshatriyas—in 
certain cases the Brahmans and the true Kshatriyas 
or Khatris are descended from, and belong to, one 
and the same* family, as is quite clear from the 
following passages. 


AWAITS at Afra cals wage: | 
Sarai mares deat was Hay | 
Vishnu Purana. 


The sovereign power of the race which gave 
origin to Brahmans and Kshatriyas and which 
was purified by Rajarishis or regal sages termi- 
nated with King Kshemaka in the Kali Age. 

AMAT A Afra safe wage | 
= > a2 6 ° x yr 
AAR OTe Card teri uraifa F ae | 


Vayu Purana. 








* This subject is fully discussed in Part I., wherein a 
zenealogieal tree is given on the authority of Sanskrit works, 
showing the Brahmans and Kshatriyas descending from 
me and the same progenitor 7. e., belonging to the same 
rotra. Dr. John Muir also says that Brahmans and 
<shatriyas were, at least in many cases, originally descend~ 
id fram one and the same stock. 
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The rule of the race which gave origin to 
Brahmans and Kshairivas and which was purified 
by Devarishis terminated with King Kshemaka 
in the Wali Age. 


anmagaate meat a ara faeza: | 
Tae TTR Ta Tare GhaT: | 
arm: afar a aa: gan gare a 


Vayu Purana, 


The son of Venuhotra was the celebrated 
Gargya; Gargabhumi was the son of Gargya; and 
Vatsa, of (Déimatal: or wise) Vatsa: Mirtuous 
Brahmans and Nshatrivas were the sous of” these 
twa, 

The Whatris, irrespective of their ancient 
family names, are at the present day also known 
by provincial groups in connection with the names 
of places where they settled themselves. These 
groups are the Agrewale* (7.¢. of Agra), the 
Dilwalit (fc. of Delhi), the Sinandiye (or Sirhin- 











* Some derive the word ‘Agrewala” from Sanskrit 


" foremost—r. ¢., those who are foremost in their 


" Agra, 
Acharas and Vicharas according to the Shastras: otherwise 
expressed, those who belong to the most orthodox class, 
The ancient town of Agroha in the Panjab is also referred 
to by some in their connection. 

~ The place Dilwal is also mentioned in regard to the 


origin of this group. 


47 
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diye), the Lahoriye, the Multaniye, the Peshauriye, 
the Purvia (from Purva, the east), the Pachhainye 
(from Paschama, the west), and so forth. 

The foremost families in the Agrewale group 
of the Khatris are the Tandan, the Mibhire, the 
Kapur, and the Khanne. They are called Chaujati 
(.e. four families) and include the Dhaighar* and 
Charghar divisions.* 

In the Dilwali group of the Khatris, the fore- 
most families are the Mihire, the Tandan, the 
Kapur and the Seth. 

In the Lahoriye group of the Khatris, the 
Mihire, the IXapur, the Khanne, and the Seth are 
included in the foremost families. 

Similar is the case with other groups. 

In addition to the Dhai and Charghar divisions, 
there is another division termed Bari or Bareghar 
(including twelve families), and another known as 
the Bhanjais or Bawanjatis (including fifty-two 
families). There are also Sarin, Khokran, Dharman 
and other divisions, 





* The names of the Khatri warriors, Lallu and Jagdar, 
are mentioned as one of the reasons in connection with the 
great distinctions at present among the Khatris. But there 
were sub-divisions before their time also. A fair, called 
Lallu-Jagdar-ka-Mela, is still annually held at Agra in 
memory to these two brothers. 
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Most of the names of the Khatri families are 
taken from their military profession. The very 
nantes of these septs indicate the weapons used 
and the military arts practised by the Khatris of 
old. For example :— 

Tandan or Ranjit Tandan.—The heroes who 
always gain victories in battles. For further 
details of this noble family and its connection with 
the Aryan kings of ancient India, see pages 41 to 
43 of this book in the accounts of Raja Todar 
Mat Tandan. 

WMihire or Mihirotre—The descendants of the 
sun. In Sanskrit xihire® (faf¥z) means the sun. 


Kapur.t—The descendants of the moon. 








* For example :— 


afwaratatedste Reaiowa 
Bhamtintotlasa, 
azaaaanfutieniataaatecang cata | 


Gita Govinda, 
- RIT RST Hy 


The Sraanen word Karpura (ara az) when used in 
Prakrit as well as in Hindi and Panjabi takes the form of 


Kappura (arar x) or Kapur (argz)- For example :— 
Ufa waz waht aesteg aT ae) 


Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjars, 
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Dhanwin or Dhaun.—The archers. The dhanu 
(bow) is thus personified— 


wai waite aq qweaT | 
aqfcgningd faud ctafieara 

3 ol aad tant acacaaa | 
araaret ufifan Sfarerargy eact 1 


A being that has a broad neck, a small face, 

a slender waist, and a strong back. He is four 
cubits in height, and bent in three places. He has 
a long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks ; 
his colour is that of blood, and he makes always a 
gurgling noise. He is covered with garlands of 
entrails, and licks continually with his tongue the 
two corners of his mouth. 

wqaefamaa ATT AAAI AT | 

efatta saat died ve wet wT aq | 

qaIgS Aget WET WATEaT | 

qeuey sam ated’ are at faata gt 

mata daraa efe wa fadsa a 

TA BAN Ao HagS: wala | 

aat gag wifaey qwrt ae | 

UAT: HATH: SMTATCR: WAAA: 


Accordinding to the rules laid down in the 
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Dhanurveda, the bow should be bent by the left 
hand, the bowstring should be taken by the right 
hand, and the arrow be placed on the thumb and 
between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow. 

The length of the bow, and consequently also 
of the arrow, varies. Two strings are generally 
fixed to a bow, and the archer wears on his left 
arm a leather protection against the bow, anda 
quiver on his back. 


aa ufaaarmaraaufanse | 
UARATHA J AWA TAT | 
Get WITT Ga GATTATAT Aa | 
SCAG F WEASTAOTAT | 
valfa afaatareaqewuafac: | 


Fourteen‘ different movements (Pratisandhana, 
Akarsana, Vikarsana, Paryakarsana, and the 
others mentioned in the above verses) which can 
be made when using the Dhanz (bow) are distin- 
guished by the Dhanurvidahs or Dhanwins. 


Mahendru.*—The great lords having connec- 
tion with the God Indra. Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler 
* The Sanskrit word ‘ Mahendra” is made of maha, 


the great, and Jndra, the God Indra or Lord, 
Maha 4-Indra= Mahendra, 
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observes that the chief gods of Vedic Aryans were 
Indra and Agni. Indra as the style of sovereignty 
and conquest, the giver of rain, and sometimes the 
creator of the rivers and mountains; and Agni, 
as light or fire in all its varied manifestations, as 
the creative or vivifying spirit which animated the 
entire universe like a supreme soul. Judging 
from the analogy furnished by Hebrew history, the 
hymns might be referred to a class of minstrels 
of whom King David was a type, rather than to a 
sacerdotal class. But there is an opposition in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda between a peaceful com- 
munity and a warlike community which might 
possibly indicate an opposition between the 
ancestors of the men who afterwards became 
Brahmans and the ancestors of the men who after- 
wards became Kshatriyas. Such an opposition 
must be referred to a period Jong before the names 
of Brahman and Kshatriya had been applied to 
the priest and warrior castes. It has been seen 
that the majority of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
are the expression of a peaceful community, who 
offered simple oblations of butter and milk to the 
deities of the elements, and other personified 
abstractions; and this class of priestly worshippers 
has been identified with the ancestors of the later 
Brahmans. In like manner it has been seen that 
there are other hymns which appear to be the 
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expression of a warlike class of the community; 
for they are connected with flesh* sacrifices to 
Indra ; and accordingly this class of worshippers 
has been identified with the ancestors of the later 
Kshatriyas. Traces are also to be found in these 
ancient hymns of an opposition between the wor- 
ship of the Maruts, or winds, by a peaceful com- 
munity, and the worship of Indra, as a hero, by a 
warlike community. In one hymn Indra is re- 
presented as expostulating with the Maruts in the 
following language :—‘‘ Where, Maruts, has that 
food been assigned to you, which was appropriated 
to me alone for the destruction of Ahi? For I 
indeed am fierce, and strong, and mighty, and 
have bowed down all my enemies with death- 
dealing shafts.” Again, Agastya, the sage, who 
appears to have especially upheld the worship of 
the Maruts, expostulates with Indra thus :— 
“Why, Indra, dost thou purpose to slay us? The 
Maruts are thy brethren! Share with them in 
peace; destroy us not in enmity. In another 
hymn a worshipper thus expresses to the Maruts 
his alarm at the jealousy of Indra :—‘ Maruts, 
through fear of that violent Indra, I fly trembling ; 
the oblations that had been prepared for you have 





® As a relic of this pre-historic custom, flesh offerings 
are still made by certain Khatri families to Foguts (Yoganis) 
or kites before the marriage and some other ceremonies, 
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been put away; nevertheless have patience with 
us.” Indeed some of the hymns which are 
addressed to Indra are wholly of a warlike and 
triumphant character, like the song of Mirian, or 
the song of Barak and Deborah, and can scarcely 
be identified as belonging to a _ devotional 
psalmody. The potent god, the showerer of 
benefits, is invoked as the destroyer of the cities 
of the Dasyus, the conqueror of Sambara, the 
slayer of the black-skinned barbarians who gave 
him no libations, and who molested the white 
complexioned Aryans, that were his friends and 
worshippers. 


Vyuhori or Buhori, Vyuh-ari (az + afd): 
Experts in breaking the columns (Vyuhas) of the 
enemy. The formation of an army into different 
columns is a subject to which great attention was 
paid by the Aryan Kshatriyas. 


SW AA sHTIT AWA wa FT! 
Bsa wes Fy Rerq aateareH | 
ned ecawaauyeatata F | 
gufasisnfasa wat faraearat | 
famat fear: aa eat ataHET: | 
gurant fears fa ewer | 
Tafa dear a wana 
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ud Hriaaatfa WARS TW | 
WIETEALS THMALTHAT | 

svat a arnarel a msc a: | 
aden: ustaamnizargasafaen: | 
aanal caag awaife fear sf n 


Four different kinds of principal Vyuhas or 
columns are enumerated, namely, the Danda 
Vyuha, Bhoga Vyuha, <Asamhata Vyuha, and 
Mandala Vyuha. 

The Danda Vyuha has seventeen varicties, 
wrs., the Pradara, Suchi, Syena, Sthuna, Warna, 
Chamumukha, and so forth. 

There are five varieties of the Bhoga Vyuha, 
we. the Gomutrika, Hamsika, Sanchari, Sakata, 
and Warpatanti. 

The Asamhata Vyuha has six varieties, o7s.,— 
the Ardha-Chandra (half-moon), Vajra, Sringt, 


Kakapadi, and so forth. 
There are only two varieties of the Mandala 


Vyuha, w7s., the Sarvabhadra and Durjaya. 


ARTMAATL TT WES: AA WI TI 
UMA AKIRA VIR Tawa: | 


Besides these, five most important columns are 
not enrolled in any of these sets; they are called 
45 
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the Varaha Vyuha, Makara Vyuha, Garuda Vyula, 
Krauncha Vyuha, and Padama Vyuha. 


The place where the Kauravas arranged at the 
time of the great war of the Mahabharata their 
troops in the Chakra Vyuha order is stil] shown at 
Thanesar, or Kurukshetra, about a hundred miles 
from Dehli, in the Karnal district of the Panjab. 


In connection with this’ historical place it is 
related in the AMfahabharata that Abhimanyu, the 
son of Arjuna, fought with distinguished valour 
on the first day of the great war, cutting down 
‘the ensign in the chariot of the great Bhishma, 
the getieralissino of the Kauravas. On the 
second day he slew ason of Duryodhana and 
When attacked by the latter was rescued by 
‘Arjuna. On the thirteenth day of the Maha- 
bharata, he was, owing to the absence of Arjuna, 
commanded by Yudhishthira to charge the 
Kauravas who were drawn up in the Chakra Vyuha 
order; he succeeded to drive his’chariot into the 
enemies’ ranks and performed prodigies of valour, 
proving himself to be acquainted with particulars 
of this Vyuha of the enemies. He was, how- 


ever, over-powered by six warriors and was 
finally slain. 


Khagge—Experts in the use of the sword. 
In the Sanskrit word Xhadga, which means a 
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sword, when itis used in the Prakrit, the Jetter 
@ is elided and the letter ¢ is doubled according 
tu the following suéra of Vararuchi:— 


saftain: HaISATagat | 
alta gaaakisarai ater wafa i 
AA AAT | SA! WATT I 
This weapon of the Aryan Kshatriyas is thus 


described.— 
SQEMAHA fA BATT: | 
Tura atftaat eeqfeqaTag | 
WE: MAGE SWAN: BUA! | 


A Khadga (sword) is a little curved, has one 
blade, is four avgu/as broad, at the point sharp as 
a razor, reaches up to the navel, has a strong hilt 
and is as brilliant as the beautiful moon. The 
broad sword is four cubits long, broad cat the hilt), 
and at the end-point sharp like a razor. 

It is said that when the gods were battling 
against the demons, there appeared through 
Brahma's agency on the top of the Himalaya 
mountain the deity of the sword illuminating by 
its splendour the whole sky, the earth at the same 
time was shaking to its very foundation. The 
Khadga was thus introduced into the world by 
Brahma for the sake of frecing the universe from 
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the mighty demons. It was 50 thumbs Jong and 
4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it to Siva, After 
success had attended the undertaking of Siva, he 
delivered the sword to Vishnu, wha on his. side 
handed it over again to Marichi and the other 
Rishis. One of the latter gave it to Indra. Tudra 
conferred ition the guardians of the quarters of 
the world, and these latter presented it to Manu, 
the son of the Sun, to help him inthe adminis- 
tration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manu, or 
the Whatris. [t is handled in thirty-two different 
ways and carried on the left side. 

Vija.—Anocber name for the sword in Sanskrit 
is Vijaya from which this sub-division of the 
Khatris has derived its appellation, It also 
means Victory. 

Uppal—Those heroes who jump or leap 
(Utplavana) upon their enemies at once without 
counting the odds against them like General Hari 
Singh Najua. 

Aggechal.—Experts in the use of explosives 
(agg). 

Rarseaag ti 

aaife arafet ud areanfe wate axfe 
aire aise) aTtey) arHet | afag | 
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aTHE | AU AM al aise aa Fl 
mata sata Sia aa sway 
NAY AHA, etc. 


The above sutra and examples show that the 
Sanskrit word sfgut (fire) takes the form Age/ or 
Agg in Prakrit. Age (aq) and dg (aya) mean- 
ing fire in the modern dialects of India are corrup- 
tions of the same word. 


The Aryan Kshatriyas of ancient India dis- 
played a great ingenuity in inventing destructive 
and irritating compounds for hurling their weapons 
amongst the enemy during a combat. It is 
the opinion of not a few scholars that the 
oldest documents mentioning and describing gun- 
powder are found in India and written in Sanskrit, 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application 
to the discharge of missiles from projectile 
weapons was a well known fact in ancient India, 
corroborating so far the opinion of those who 
always pointed out India as the original seat of 
its invention. In Sanskrit Aguichurna is the 
name for gunpowder, and waéiéa* foragun. The 





« afaat BYSat Arg AAP AAT AT | 
ape rHA ala Afraranticay | 
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Arabs obtained a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder from India, with which country they 
had an active commercial intercourse. Subse. 
quently it was carried by the Saracens from Africa 
to the Europeans. 

Flavius Philostratos, who lived at the court af 
the Emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
mentions in his history of Apollonios of Tyana, 
that when that extraordinary man was travelling 
in India, he had among other things learnt the 
real reason why Alexander the Great desisted from 
attacking Oxydracac. “ These truly wise men 
dwell between the rivers Hyphasis and Ganges; 
their country Alexander uever entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, 
by religious motives, for had he passed the 
Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, have made himself 
master of all the country round them ; but their 
cities he never could have taken, though’he had 


errr 








met mAy as ag fa afaray | 
atatfaai fafear g Sart vata feos qian 


The Nalika hasa straight body, is thin-limbed, and 
“hollow in the middie. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges missiles.of the Drenichapa. When it is 
tu be used, itis taken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. 
‘These are the thice-actions connected with the Vactka. 
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led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thou- 
sand such as Ajax, to the assault; for they come 
not out to the field to fight those who attack them, 
but these holy men, beloved by the gods, over- 
threw their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls.” In the letter which 
Alexander is said to have written to Aristotle, he 


” 


describes the frightful dangers to which his army 
were exposed in India, when the enemies hurled 
upon them flaming thunderbolts. 

In one case gunpowder was also used in con- 
nection with the well known Aryan weapon Gada. 


Tz TA Taal WANTING 1 
URAC MT APECAFAAT I 
qaraararat a fadizifyaamar t 
gavagargqa wadaafeat | 
awafa fafaarta wanenaarfa 3 | 
seaaify faarha uianfa fafa = | 
ufeatd cect asd ufoaraaa 
nfagataraqarena afarea 
uted wards aqgg aq | 
efad awada way awaits FI 
afaay ufasy Giza Sarat aa 
BAMATTAPE amg fanta: 1 
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The gada is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with 
spikes. It is a formidable weapon, four cubits 
long, and its body equals the axle of a ratha 
(war-chariot) in measure ( rathakshamatra kaya). 
The head is adorned with a crest; it is covered 
with a golden belt, and is able to crush elephants 
and mountains. Twenty different motions are 
ascribed to the gada, namely, the parimoksham, 
praharanam, varjanam, paridhavanam, abhidra- 
vanam, akshepam, avasthanam, avigraham, para- 
vrittam, sannivritiam, avaplutam, upaplutam, 
dakshinamandalam, savyamandalam, aviddham, 
praviddham, sphotanam, jvalanam, upanyastam, 
and apanyastam. By means of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms. 
Bhimasena, the second of the five sons of Pandu, 
was famous for his strength and for the unfailing 
use of the gada. In the great war of the Afaha- 
bharata between the Pandavas and Kauravas he 
wounded Duryodhana and killed his brothers with 
this formidable weapon. 

Explosives are at present manufactured in 
Europe. How nicely the French philosopher 
Louis Jacolliat addresses India in the following 
passage :-— Soil of Ancient India, cradle of huma- 
nity, hail! Hail, venerable and efficient nurse whom 
centuries of brutal invasions have not yet buried 
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under the dust of oblivion! Hail, father-land of 
faith, of love, of poetry and of scrence! May we 
hail a revival of thy past in our Western future.” 
Patti or Pattipati—A pattz consists of one 
chariot, ten elephants, one thousand horses, and 
one lakh or one hundred thousand foot-soldiers. 


ual Tal SMA awa graarfer: | 
MACMALL Tardaaasfa atsiat t 


The Pati (officer in charge or commander) 
of a patti is called a Pattt-pati. 


Astari or Astri.—Experts in the use of -lstras 
and particularly of Asfara. 


aad afanread Saat erseene: | 


wasdiechra: sa Taal festa o - 
amt aosa dea aa Praferaqt 

‘o ° gt 
Wal Taq UA ward wraerfeaarfeas: 1 


The <lstara has a knot at the foot and a long 
head. Itis a hand broad. Its middle part is bent 
to the extent of a cubit; it is sharp, black coloured 
and two cubits long. Bhraranan: (whirling), 
Narshanamn (pulling) and Yreferar: (breaking) are 
its three actions. Charioteers and foot-soldiers 
acquainted with its use can kill their enemies in 
the battle-field. 

49 
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Bhalle.—Experts in the use of the Bhalla, a 
kind of missile used by the Aryan Kshatriyas 


in their warfare. (aglzanat aa: sfa area: ) 


For example :— 
9 ee a 
aaah aati frei, eTaAEty | 
ART ATA Mla: T Alegeafes 
In the battle-field the King scattered the heads 
of his enemies with beards, severed by Bhallas, 
and-they looked like collections of honey-combs 
covered with bees. 
a efad ques ar 
ULATY SAAAAATA | 
ATHCT CATA ATE: 
alata aura ays fequry n 
aduerifuadifeale: 
rete qqelauls | 
ARC Tt afr: 
Beiwaarenai ffir: 0 


The King was observed in the battle beautifully 
plying his right hand by the mouth of ‘the quiver, 
that warrior’s bow-string once drawn’'to the ear 
looked as if it was itself produciiig’ foe-destroying 
arrows. 
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He strewed the carth with cnemies’ heads 
with (their) ¢4roats cut by Bhallas ; their lips, 
bitten in rage, excessively bloody, bearing frowns 
with perceptible upward linear marks, still emitting 
defiant sounds, 


Dugal or Durgal.—This sept has its connec- 
4 : ae ¢ 
tion with fortification (ga). Manu says :-- 


Let the king reside in a capital, having, by way 
of a fortress, a desert rather more than twenty 
miles round it, or a fortress of carth, a fortress of 
water, or of trees, a fortress of armed men, ora 
fortress of mountains. 


With all possible care let him secure a fortress 
of mountains; for, among those just mentioned, 
a fortress of mountains has many transcendent 
properties. 

In the three first of them live wild) beasts, 
vermin, and aquatic animals; in the three last, 
apes, men, and gods, in order as they are named: 

As enemies hurt them not in the shelter of 
their several abodes, thus foes hurt not a king, 
who has taken refuge in his Durga (Si) (or place 
of difficult access f.¢, a fortress). 

One bowman, placed on a wall, is match in 
war for a hundred enemies; and a hundred, for 
ten thousand ; therefore is a fort recommended. 

Guns were also used in forts. 
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Vedi and Sodi.—For the history of these two 
septs and their origin from the Solar race, see 
pages 160 to 170 of this book. 

Suri or Sure.—Heroes of the Solar dynasty. 


gfarmaaa ot fasqaaad fg 
asrefasaaga ge fa a fasta 


A hero (3%) who bas a small but well-disciplin- 
ed army is able to conquer the enemy ; (if so) will 
not a hero (4Z) with a strong well-provided army 
conquer? Or otherwise expressed, what is there 
which a hero will not be able to conquer with a 
strong well-provided army ? 


Seni or Senani.—Those having connection 
with armies (Seza), or commanders of armies. 


Bal Walaa qaAT Menu aa 
A Sena (army) is a numerous body consisting 


especially of men provided with weapons and 
missiles. 


anaranar Uf fea aa vaataat! 
a > © g 
EME araat 4 gagat sara | 
It is of two kinds either self-moving or not- 
scl-moving; it is besides in a threefold manner 
an army either of gods, of Asuras (demons), or 


of human beings, cach preceding being stronger 
than the succeeding. 
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WTA Al WS Al AMAIA TAT | 
Ulead wna araegisa ws Frat 


Tt is called self-moving, if it moves itself; not 
self-moving if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is 
self-moving ; the not self-moving army moves in 
three ways, on rathas (chariots or carriages), 
horses and elephants. 


a» x) ° s 
aan Aa Tes A wa A GUT! | 
Without a Seva (7.e, if there is no Seva), there 
is no government, no wealth and no power. 


aang fina | 
amleanha g uaaaat aa: | 


An army is truly always the best means for the 
defeat of an enemy, a king should therefore 
zealously maintain an inconquerable army. 


anaayg fafad alae ay afear 
AAMT RANA UTAH 


An armed force (Seva ba/a) is of two kinds, it 
is either one’s own, or it belongs to an ally; 
each with its own classes of AZau/a and Sadyaska 
(Reserve and Line), and these again are in a two- 
fold manner divided into efficient and inefficient 


men. 
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uinfaaainfaay qaigaagean | 
zarafzanaiag aafecnareaq 


It. is either trained or not trained, formed into 
corps (Gulmibhutam) or. not formed into. corps. 
(Agulmatam),. provided or providing itself with. 
arms, provided .or providing itself with vehicles. 


SAAR a STAT aT HOTTA | 
waaay waaqaaeaat | 

An allied army is useful when kindly treated, 
one’s own is maintained by pay: the Reserve 
(Afaula) is of many years’ standing, the Line 
(Sadyaska) differs in this respect. 

arama g aTpaTeaahaAy | 
aaa Wea aqudangaaeyaet Il 

The king should keep up his military strength 
(Senabala) by good pay, but the strength of his 
weapons by penance and practice; and his intel- 
lectual power by having always intercourse with 
Wise persons. a & 

W. P. Andrew writes that “from the earliest 
records we Jearn that India had always been 
divided into large provinces or kingdoms and that 
these were ruled by rajas or kings, supported by 
a council of Brahmans or priests who were en- 
titled to sit on the right side while the Cahutriyas 
or warriors occupied the left.” 
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H. H. Wilson, mM. A., F.R. S., Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, who has 
translated many Sanskrit works into English, 
including a portion of the Vedas, and has written 
a Sanskrit Grammar and a Dictionary, says :— 

Khatri, corruptly Khatry, Khetree, Khetry— 
Hindi word—(Sanskrit Ashafriya). The man of 
the second pure tribe, the soldier and sovereign 
caste—vide page 284 of the Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Terms of the different languages of 
India, compiled and published under the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company (London MDCCCLYV). 


Duncan Forbes, L.L. D., M.R.A.S., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
King’s College, London, writes at page 291 of his 
Hindustani and Eaglish Dictionary (Part 1) 
London, 1859— 

Khatri—The second of the four grand Hindu 
tribes, being that of the military order. 


J. T. Thomson in his Hindi and English 
Dictionary (1862) writes :-— 

Khatree—one of the four Hindoo castes, a 
man of the military tribe. 


At page 870 of the Urdu, Classical, Hindi and 
English Dictionary (1884) by. -John T. Platt, 
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Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford, and 
late Inspector of Schools, Central Provinces, India, 
the following is given :— 
Khattri or Khatri (Sanskrit Kshatriya). The 
second (the military and regal) caste of Hindus. 
Khatirant (Sanskrit Kshatriyani). A woman 
of the Khatri or military caste of Hindus. 


J.. Talboys Wheeler, who has criticised the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata to a great extent, 
says sore 

In modern vernaculars the Kshatriyas are 
called Kattris. (History of India Vol. III, page 173.) 


Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, who 
spent several years in the Panjab, and, in addition 
to his personal observations in 1805 A. D, and 
subsequent years, collected from different sources 
materials relating to the history, manners, and 
religion of the people of that province, invariably 
writes, in his “Sketch of the Sikhs” Cshatriyas 
for Khatris. For example :— 

(1) “Nanac Shah, the founder of the sect, 
since distinguished by the name of Sikhs, was 
born in the year of Christ 1469......... His father, 
whose name was Calu, was of the Cshatriya caste, 
and Vedi tribe of Hindus.” 

(2) “Nanac did not deem either of his sons 
worthy of the succession to his spiritual functions, 
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Which he bequeathed to a Cshatriya of the Trehun 
tribe, called Lehna.” 

(3) “He (Guru Angad). was succeeded by 
‘Amera Das,.a Cshatriya of the tribe of Bhalle.” 

(4) “He (Amer Das) asked: him (Ram Das) 
-tegarding his tribe, his name and his family, The 
jad said his name was Ram Das, and that he .was 
a Cshatriya of a respectable family of the Sodi 
tribe.” ‘(wide pages 5, 15, 16, and-.18-of Sir J. 
‘Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs, Calcutta 1827). 

Sir Monier ‘Williams says at pages 258 of 

the Indian’ Wisdom” that “Diodorus Siculus 
(xix—33) describes -how, after the battle -be- 
‘tween Antiochus and Eumenes, one of the wives 
of the Indian General Knteus (—Ketu or Khatri ?) 
burnt ‘herself, after contending with -the .other 
for.‘the honour.” -The parenthetical words :are 
by the learned Professor. They are given-here . 
“for what they are worth. 

‘Captain’C. D.‘Cunningham says that he lived 
“among the people of the Panjab for a period of 
“eight years from 1837 to 1845 A.D.,-and -during -a 
‘very important portion ‘of their history. He-had 
‘intercourse, under every variety -of circumstances, 
-with all classes of men, and-he had-at the same 
‘time’ free access to all the public records bearing 
‘on the affairs of the frontier. -He- observes :-— 

-“The- Khutrees and Uroras of-the cities and 

a ra 
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towns are (at present) enterprising as merchants 
and frugal as tradesmen. They are the principal 
financiers and accountants of the country ; but 
the ancient military spirit frequently reappears 
amongst the once royal “ Kshutrees,” and they . 
become able governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies. Huree Singh, a Sikh, and the 
most enterprising of Runjeet Singh's generals, 
was a Khutree; and the best of his governors, 
Mohkum Chund and Sawun Mull, were of the 
same race. The learningof Boloo Mull, a Khunna 
IKKhutree.....,...excites some little jealousy among 
the Brahmans of Lahore and of the Jalundhur 
Doab; and Chundoo Lal, who so long’ managed 
‘the affairs of the Nizam of Hyderabad, was a 
Khutree of Northern India, and greatly encouraged 
the Sikh mercenaries in ‘that principality, ir 
opposition to the Arabs and Afghans. The 
declension of the Khutrees from soldiers and 
sovereigns into traders and shop-keepers, has a 
parallel in the history of the Jews. Men of 
active minds will always find employment for them- 
selves, and thus we know what Greeks became 
under the victorious Romans, and what they are 
under the ruling Turks. We likewise know that 
the vanquished Moors were the most industrious 
of the subjects of Medizval_ Spain 5, that the 
‘Moghals of British India are gradually applying? 
themselves to the business of exchange...... 
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